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XII.— Concluding Reflections and Suggestions 
Regarding the Multiplication of Legist 
lative or Quasi Legislative Bodies, and 
Possible Expansion of the Representative 
Principle. 


I.— Initiation of Legislation. 

Apparently any member of the Supreme or of a Provincial 
Legislative Council may move for leave to introduce a measure 
subject to the provisoes specified in sections 19 and 38 respect- 
ively of the “Indian Councils* Act,” and of course to the 
general restrictions contained in the Act. As a matter of 
fact, measures are seldom or never introduced by non •‘Official 
members. As regards Local Councils, the Governor in Council, 
or the Lieutenant-Governor determines whether any particular 
measure shall be introduced. As to the Supreme Council, 
when a question involving legislation is submitted to the Gov- 
ernment of India, it is referred to the member in charge oB 
the Executive Department* to which the subject pertains. If 
he thinks that legislation is expedient, the matter is brought 
before the Governor-General in Council. Nearly all the legis- 
lation of the Supreme Council is undertaken at the instance 
of some Local Government ; but, of course, any member of 
of Council may initiate a legislative measure dealing with the 
department under his charge. 

In the case of territories which have been brought under 
the provisions of 33 Victoria, chapter 3, the Local Government 
submits draft Regulations for their peace and good govern- 
ment to the Governor-General in Council. 


The Bills of Local Councils generally emanate from the 
reports of the District Officers of Government. Legislation 
is by no means readily undertaken. In many instances the 




abuse calling for removal, the mischief which demands* # 
remedy, the difficulties which hamper some particulaibrimc^ 
of the administration, arc allowed to become very 
the legislative machine is set in motfcn. F ^metim 
introduced in consequence of the eac ‘ ^ carried. 

some public body, or some particular F r 0 , e to the 
1 y procedure is adopted, 

I. — Rules for the Conduct irately, and when the 
<inn , fl . ~ - v ,^*oeen dealt with, shall put the 

^ ,oon that this section, or (as the case marfbc) this section 
as amended stand part of the Bill." TheJIturc-eSsteT^ 21 
continental legislatures. I„ Italy the defend for U rtauircs 

tL S ten me mbers, in Germany of 30 members 
I he Prewdentat once puts the question “ that the dSe be 
cl 0 ,ed.'- .in some countries, F«Uce for instance /one Sbrf* 
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members must speak sitting and not standing / The advisability 
of introducing this rule into Local Legislative Councils is 
worthy of consideration. In Bengal, members are not allowed 
to read their speeches, but they may refresh their memory 
by referring to notes. All members have an opportunity 
of speaking/and the mover of a motion may speak once by 
way of reply. Any member may speak at the request and on 
behalf of another member, who is unable to express him- 
self in English* The question is put by the President, and de- 
cided by a majority of votes. Any member may ask for any 
papers or returns connected with any Bill before the Council, 
and it is for the President to determine whether they can be 
given. Members, having occasion to ask questions of other 
members on any measure then under the consideration of the 
Council, must ask such questions through the President. 

Ib% rules for the Bombay and Madras Councils are similar. 

, jpesident appoints the times ^nd places of meeting. The 
’ yk fn for a r Local Council is five, consisting of the Govcfnor, 

V v |his absence) some ordinary Member of Council and four 
^ Jbre members of Council (including, under the term 
'^Jers of Council, additional members). The Supreme 
sits both in Simla and in Calcutta, but enacts its most 
»^jttrtant business in Calcutta. The Bengal Council general- 
ly sits during the period from January to Apiil. 

2. Introduction , Publication , and Consideration of Bills . 

Any member wishing to move for leave to introduce a 
Bill, in accordance with the provisions of sec. 19 of the Indian 
Couucils* Act, must give the Secretaiy at least three days * 
previous notice of the title and object of the Bill. If such 
motion be carried, the Bill, with a full statement of objects 
and reasons shall, if not already picparcd, be prepared by the 
member, or (if he so desire) by the Secretary in consultation 
with the member. The Bill is then printed, and copies sent 
to ~ member. Bills are published in such manner as the 
* inks fi^ The member in charge of a Bill must 
m the following motions : — 

"'rred to a Select Committee, or 

into consideration by the Council 
' future day to be then mentioned, 
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languages (if any) as the Council in each case decides to be 
necessary.for the purpose of giving notice to the communities 
affected by the Bill. 

It may be said, broadly speaking, that Bills of the Government 
of India come from the Select Committee in the shape in 
which they are eventually passed. Every section is thoroughly 
discussed and threshed out in Select Committee. The Council 
appoints the members of Select Committee, but the Law 
member is always a member of every Committee. Ordinarily 
the Select Committee are not allowed to report on a Bill until 
the expiry of three months from the date of its first publica- 
tion in the Gazette of India . In Bengal the ordinary period 
is one month. If a Bill is very materially altered in Select 
Committee, it is generally republished. The Select Com- 
* mittce’s Report is circulated to each member of the Council, 
and is taken into consideration by the Council 44 as soon as 
conveniently may be.” # 

Ati£ member may propose an amendment of a Bill, provided 
he has sent notice of his amendment to the Secretary three 
days before the amendment. Such notices are printed ami 
circulated to the members. In Bengal voles are taken by 
voices or by division, but must always be taken by division if 
any member so desires. Any number may move that a 
Bill, which has been amended by the Council or by a Select 
Committee, be republished or re-committed, and, if the Council 
'so decide, the President may order the Bill to be republished 
or re-committed, as the case may be. If no amendment is 
made when a Bill is taken into consideration by the Council, 
the Bill may at once be passed. The President has a general 
power to suspend any rule. 

There seems to be no iuIc in India as to the length of time 
/or which a member may speak. One hour is the limit in .the 
United States. Other countries do not appear to have a ny rule, 
except that the President may stop a speech if the member 
speaking is twice warned for wandering from the subject There 
are no rules as to the cloture in the rules o;* business ; but when* 
a motion that a Bill be taken into consideration has been carried, 
the President may submit the Bill, or any part of the Bi!J, to the 
Council, section by section. When this procedure is adopted, 
the President calls each section separately, and . when the 
amendments relating to it have been de alt wi th, shall put the 
question 41 that this section, or (a£ the casqfMMJPbe) this section 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.*’ The cldtttre-exists in 
continental legislatures. In Italy the demand for it requires 
the support of ten members, in Germany of 30 members. 
The Pre&dem; atonce puts the question 44 that the debate be, 
cloaed. )f v Id some countries, Franc* for instance, one member 
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is allowed to speak against the closing of the debate. The 
opinion* of a distinguished French statesman, M. Guizot, given 
before a Committee of the House of Commons on public 
business in 1848, may not be out of place here: “I think/' 
said M. Guizot, “that in our Chamber it was an indispen- 
sable power, and I think it has not been used unjustly and 
improperly generally ; calling to mind what has .passed of 
late years, I do not recollect any serious and honest complaint 
of the cldture. In the French Chambers, as they have been 
during the last 34 years " ^he was speaking in July 1848), “ no 
member can imagine that the debates would have been properly 
conducted without the power of pronouncing the c!6turc” In 
another part of his evidence, M. Guizot stated : “ before the 
introduction of the cloture in 1814, the debates were protracted 
indefinitely, and not only were they protracted, but at the end, « 
when the majority wished to put an end to the debate, and the 
minority would not, the debatp became very violent ; and out 
of the house, among the public, it was a source of ridicule.” 

The rules in Madras and Bombay arc much the same. In 
Bombay there are three readings of a Bill, but a reading means 
that only the title of the Bill is read, unless the Council requires 
that the Bill shall be more fully read. 

The India Councils' Act contains no express provision 
regarding publicity of debate. The debates in Hansard show 
that there was a good deal of discussion on this point. Mr. VV. 
Forster asked to what extent publicity was to be allowed, and 
Sir Charles Wood replied that the matter would be left to the 
discretion of the Governor-General or the Governor of the 
Presidency. Lord Canning, in a despatch of the 15th January 
1861, had recommended that the proceedings should be 
conducted as in a committee or commission, and not in the 
form of a set Parliamentary debate, and that they should be^ 
reported under the control of the Governor-General, and only 
published after all the proceedings were over. Mr. Bright 
thought it right that legislative assemblies should have the 
right to close their doors on special occasions, but that Lord 
Canning's suggestions should be followed in a more liberal 
spirit. Sir Charles Wood said it would be much safer to leave 
it TT> the Governor-General to decide to what extent publicity 
should be given to the debates ; if the practice in England were 
modified, it would only be so far as to ensure an authentic 
report of the speeches. Lord Granville spoke to the same effect 
in the House of Lords. 

3 .—^Passing of Bills , Publication of Acts , Petitions, &c. 
t When a Bill is passed by ” the Supreme Council, a copy 
thereof is signed by the President, and when the Governor-General 
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has declared his assent thereto, such copy is signed by the 
Governor-General, and the Bill is published as soon as possible 
in the Official Gazettes as an Act of the Governor-General 
in Council. Such publication is made in the Gazette of 
India, and the Official Gazettes of the Local Governments 
in English, and in the principal vernacular languages spoken 
in territories subject to such Governments respectively : provided 
that, if the Act does not apply to the whole of British India, it 
is published only in the Gazette of India , and in the Gazettes of 
the Local Governments to whose territories it applies. 

After the passing * of a Bill by a Local Council, the Governor 
(or Lieutenant-Governor) communicates his assent or dissent 
to the Council by certificate in writing on the face of the Bill* 
and the Bill with such certificate is lodged in the records of 
•the Council, The Governor shall transmit forthwith to the 
Governor-General an authentic copy of every law or regulation 
to which lie shall have declared Jiis assent ; and no such law 
or regulation shall have validity until the Governor- General 
shall have absented thereto, and such assent shall have been 
signified by him to, and published by, the Governor in the 
Official Gazette. The fact of assent or dissent of the Governor- 
General (as also the disallowance of any law by Her Majesty) 
is communicated to the Council by the Governor personally or 
by letter, and is recorded in the journal of the Council. It is 
not competent to any member of the Council to make any 
motion upon, or otherwise bring under the consideration of the 
Council, the exercise bv Her Majesty, the Governor, or the 
Governor-General, of their prerogative of disallowing a Bill by 
withholding their assent from it Immediately after the Governor- 
General’s assent, the Act is published in the Local Gazette, 

The Council Chamber is not open to the public, but strangers 
may be admitted to it on the order of the President. The 
President, on the motion of any member, or otherwise, may 
direct at any time during a sitting of the Council, that strangers 
withdraw. 

Communications on matters connected w;th any Bill before 
the Supreme Council may be addressed, either in the form of 
a petition to the Governor-General in Council, or in a letter «$Jp 
the Secretary, and must in either case be sent to the Secretary. 
Ordinarily, such communications will not he answered, Ex- 
cept in the case of the High Court at Fort William, such 
communications from courts, officials, or public bodies shall 
ordinarily be sent though the Local Government. The Secretary 

* “After the passing of a Bill, the Secretary shall revise and complete 
the marginal nates thereof, and shall submit it to the Lieutenant-Governor 
for his assent. 1 ' Bengal Council Rules XV, (9), 
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shall either cause such communications to be printed and 
send a*copy to each member, or circulate them for the perusal 
of each member. Under rule 12 of the Madras rules of 
business, petitions shall be in respectful and temperate language, 
and shall conclude with a distinct prayer. Any member may 
make a motion upon any petition brought under the considera- 
tion of Council. Rules 18, 19, and 20 of the Madras rules 
seem to be peculiar to the Madras Council. They are as 
follows : — 

18. If a Bill be pending peculiarly affecting private interests, 
and any person whose inteiesis are so affected apply by petition to 
be heard by himself or his counsel upon the subject of the Bill, 
an order may be made, upon the motion of a member, allow- 
ing the petitioner to be heard at a stated time, provided the 
petition be received by the Assistant Secretaiy befoie the matter to 
which the petition relates has been finally disposed of by the 
Council. 

19. In no other case or manner shall any stranger be heard by 
himself or his counsel. If thg petitioner or his counsel dorfiot 
appear atsuch stated time, such leaye shall lapse. 

20. Any member may move that the hearing of any petitioner 
or of his counsel shall cease if such petitioner or his counsel be 
unduly prolix or irrelevant. 

In continental legislative assemblies petitions are ordinarily 
referred to a Standing Committee on Petitions, and discus- 
sion takes place only on such petitions as have been recom- 
mended for that purpose. In most countries petitions can 
only be presented by a member, and not sent by any body. 
In France no petition can be received, if it comes fiom a 
meeting held on the highway. In Italy petitions are divided 
by the Committee into five classes: — (1) petitions which are 
anonymous or of doubtful authenticity, or contrary to Articles 57 
and 58 of the Constitution ; ^2) petitions which are insulting to 
religion, to the king, or to parliament, or which are evidently 
contrary to the statute, or inconsistent in form ; (3) petitions 
for things beyond the competency of Parliament, such as requests 
for offices, subsidies, and the like ; (4) petitions entertaining 
appeals for an object of public or private interest which are not 
within the direct competency of the tribunals, and for which, 
according to the petitioners, the administration has refused or 
omitted to provide, or has provided in a manner contrary to 
law ; (5) petitions which contain useful information and sugges- 
tions, No action is taken on petitions of the first three classes. 
If the Committee considers that the petitions of the fourth 
class are worthy of being taken into consideration, it proposes 
to the House to refer them to one or more ministers with an 
explanation of the reasons of its motion. Petitions of the 
fifth class can be deposited in the archives of the House, or be 
referred to a particular bureau, or to a committee, or else to 
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one or more of the ministers. But no action is taken on any* 
petition which appears to be devoid of any foundation or «value. 
It has been stated that some right of interpellation is to be 
allowed in the Supreme Legislative Council. Under proper 
restrictions, this right is calculated to benefit the administration, 
•as it will enable the Government to explain its action in any 
particular matter, to correct misrepresentations in the press, 
and to protect and vindicate its officers from the false and 
slanderous attacks so often made against them. 

It is not yet known to what extent this right of interpellation 
is to be given, and it may be useful to note the practice in some 
of the continental legislatures. In Austria-Hungary inter- 
pellations which a member desires to address to a minister or 
head of a cential board, must be presented to the President in 
» siting, and be signed by at least to members in the Upper and 
*5 the Lower House. The official, to whom the interpella- 
tion is addressed, may answer at once, or fix a later sitting for 
it, or f he way decline answering , at the same time giving his 
reasons for doing so. W hen • an answer is given, the House 
decides whether discussion shall follow or not. In France, even 
though an interpellation is placed on the order of the day, a 
minister is not compelled to give an answer. The same rule 
holds in Italy. In Germany, a question which it is desired to 
put to the Pcderal Council must be signed by 30 members. If 
the Chancellor is willing to answer the question, discussion 
is permitted after the reply to the interpellation, on h motion 
supported by at least 50^ members. No motion is permitted, 
but any member is at liberty to renew the interpellation on 
some future day in the form of a motion. 

Even the smallest right of interpellation in India will con- 
stitute a radical inroad on the existing laws and constitution. It 
will necessitate the amendment of sections 19 and 30 (for the 
Supreme and Local Councils respectively; of 24 and 25 
Victoria, s. 67, which enact that “it shall not be lawful for 
any member or additional member to make, or for the Council 
to entertain, any motion, unless such r/fotion shall be for 
leave to introduce some measure as aforesaid into Council, or 
have reference to some measure actually introduced thereto. 1 ' 
As has been^ pointed out in my articles on *• Indian Constitu- 
tional Law, the object of these sections was to prevent the 
legislature from interfering with the functions of the Execu- 
tive Government, and occupying its time with matters which 
were not directiy connected with the special duties assigned 
lt *o^ Ti i e ^ e S ls,atlve Councils constituted under the Act 
Z f Th? 6 r haV *. been dcscr j bed by high authority as follows : 

D0 } dclil *rative bodies with respect to 
any subject but that of the immediate legislation beforetheml 
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They cannot inquire into grievances, call for information, or 
examine the conduct of the executive. The acts of the 
administration cannot be impugned, nor can they be properly 
defended in such assemblies, except with reference to the 
particular measure under discussion." It is manifest, then, 
that any the slightest right of interpellation will be a wide 
and radical departure from the principles of the Councils' Act. 
It may be advisable to afford the Government an opportunity 
of publicly defending its acts, and those of its executive and 
judicial officers and officials, who now have to suffer in silence, 
will benefit thereby ; but to permit inquiry into grievances, calls 
for information or examination of the conduct of the executive, 
would renew, in an intensified form, all those evils, the existence 
of which led to the passing of the Councils’ Act. 

III. The Legislative Department of the Govern- ' 
ment oe India. 

The late Sir Henry Maine attributed the ever-increasing 
necessity for legislation in India to the steady emergence of 
the country from a state of discretionary (or patriarchal) 
government into a state of government by law, and he 
thought that such necessity would go on increasing as the 
country became more and more civilized. It was chiefly 
through his instrumentality that the Legislative Department, 
which used to be only a branch of the Home Office, was in 
1869 constituted a separate department; and since that date 
all correspondence with Her Majesty’s Government relating 
to Bills and Acts, whether of the Imperial or Local Councils, 
has been conducted in the Legislative Department 

Perhaps the most important work of the Legislative De- 
partment, as a department, is the giving of opinions on cases 
and matters referred by the Executive departments of the 
Government of India. The latter may consult the Legislative 
department on the following subjects : — 

(1.) The construction of Statutes, Acts, and Regulations; 
(2.) Cases involving general legal principles; 

(3 ) Proposed amendments of the law, and 

(4.) Notifications to be issued under any enactment. 

Draft rules, framed under Acts of the Governor-General in 
Council, are also sent to the Legislative Department for con- 
sideration. 

In addition to other miscellaneous duties, it is the duty* 
of the Secretary in the Legislative Department to di aft all 

* It is specially enacted in the Bengal Council Rules (XX) that all acts 
which the Secretary is requited to do may be done by any Secietaiy, 
Junior Secretaty, or Undei -Secretary of the Government of Beng.il. They 
Cannot be done by any other person. 
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Bills originated by the Government of India, the statements 
of their Objects and Reasons, and the Reports of the Select 
Committee to which such Bills are referred ; if so desired, 
to draft Bills introduced by a non-official member in consul- 
tation with such member ; to assist the Council and Com- 
mittees ; to examine all Bills deposited by additional, members, 
and report to the President on those which contain clauses 
trenching on subjects coming within sections 1901*22 of the 
Indian Councils* Act 

There is, or was, a rule by which the Legislative .Depart- 
ments were precluded from giving an opinion in cases in which 
the Advocate General had already advised. But it has been 
found impracticable to adhere to this rule ; and, indeed, it 
would be preposterous to hold that the Government of India 
is bound to accept any opinion, the incorrectness of which 
* could be clearly demonstrated. There is no rule that the 
Executive Departments are bound to accept and act on the 
opinion of the Legislative Department ; but, as^a matter of 
fact, they ordinarily do. By *1101 doing so, they would shift 
on to themselves the responsibility which now rests with the 
Legislative Department. In matters in which legal questions 
are involved, the ministries of civilized Governments act, as 
a rule, as advised by their responsible Law Officers : hut 
there is, of course, no rule, legal or constitutional, which 
compels them to do so. 

Respective Positions of the Executive and Legislative Depart- 
ments of the Government of India as regards 
legislative measures . 

The Legislative Department is not, in respect of Govern- 
ment measuics, an originating or initiating department, and 
its proper function in respect of such measures is to put into 
precise language and proper technical form projects of law, 
of which the political expediency has been decided elsewhere. 
All legislative proposals on the part of Government are first 
considered in the Executive Department in which they ori- 
ginate, or to which their subject belongs. The necessity for 
legislation is there affirmed, and all points of importance con- 
nected therewith are considered and settled. The papers, with 
the orders of Government thereon, are then sent to the Legis- 
lative Department. 

All legislative proposals emanating from Local administra* 
tions are addressed, not to the Legislative Department, but 
to the proper Executive Department of the Government of 
India ; but after a measure has been referred to the Legis- 
lative Department, that department corresponds directly with 
local administrations. 
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# When a Bill has been passed by a Local Legislative Coun- 
cil, and submitted for the assent of the Governor-Genera! 
undef section 40 of the Indian Councils' Act, it first goes to 
the Secretary to the Government of India in the Executive 
Department to which its subject belongs. That department, 
after passing its opinion on the policy of the Bill, forwards 
it with all connected papers to the Governor-General for 
orders. The Bill, if approved as an administrative measure, 
is then submitted to the Legislative Department to report 
whether there are any objections to it other than objections to 
its policy. The same course is pursued in dealing with any 
proposal for the making and promulgation of an Ordinance 
under section 23 of the Act, and with any proposed law 
which requires the previous sanction of the Governor-General 
under sections 19 and 43 of the Act. So draft Regulations, ^ 
framed under 33 Victoria, chapter 3, are first sent to the Exe-" 
cutive Department, and then to the Legislative Department 
with the view of obtaining the Governor-General's assent, in 
the same way as Bills passed by Local Councils. 

IV.— Extent of Independence of tiie Indian 
Legislative Council. 

In my essay on u Indian Codification,”* I have given some 
account of the Law Commissions appointed under the Charter 
Acts of 1833 and i8S3.f As long as these strong Commissions 
were sitting in England the power and disciction of the India 
Legislature were subject to considerable limitation. Diafts of 
Acts framed by tiie Indian Law Commissioners were sent out 
to the Government of India, who were expected to accept them 
and pass them into law with as few modifications as possible. 
Such a position was naturally unpalatable to the Indian 
Government, and indeed, it was hardly in consonance with the 
constitution. S ction 22 of the Indian Councils' Act empowerSr 
the Governor-General in Council to “make laws and regula- 
tions," while section 21 empoweis Her Majesty to disallow 
such laws through the Secretary of State in Council. Thus a 
complete legislative discretion and initiation is given to the 
Government of India. Had the Indian Law Commission con- 
tinued, the legislative independence of the Indian Legislature 
might have been seriously threatened, and it is pei haps for- 
tunate that the Commissioners resigned / 1870), owing apparent- 
ly to their disappointment at the slowness of the Government 
of India in passing their drafts into law. 

But let us leave out of the question any accidental disturbing 
elements, such as the existence of a Law Commission in 

* Calcutta Review * No. CLXXVI, April 1889 
t 3 aud 4 Will, iv, c. 85, s. 53 aud 16 and 17 Viet. c. 95 s. 21. 
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Englartd. Thete can be no doubt that the Indian Legislature 
is not vested with absolute independence and discretion in the 
same sense as the House of Commons, or the legislature of 
any Sovereign State. The great principle which underlies the 
Government of India is, that the final control and direction of 
Indian affairs rests with the Home Government and not with 
the Government in India. The latter is subordinate to^ the 
former, and no Government can be subordinate, unless it is 
within the power of the Superior Government to order what Is 
to be done or left undone. It is true that the Imperial Govern* 
ment always has the power of imposing its veto on any Act 
passed in India. But is a mere negative or destructive power 
sufficient ? To be real and effective, it must be affirmative of 
creative. The Home Government might be of opinion that 
the passing of some particular measure into law was essential 
for the welfare or safety of the Indian Empire. If Acts known 
as executive may be ordered, it seems to fbllcAv that legislative 
measures may be ordered. The constitution of the Govern- 
ment of India is peculiar* Its executive members do not 
cease to be such, because they arc also legislators. We must 
banish from our minds the distinction which exists between 
“the executive” .and “the legislative” in an independent 
Sovereign State Members of the ministry in England are also 
legislators ; but they ate bound to carry out the wishes and 
pol cy of the Government or resign. So the position of a 
member of the Government of India as a legislator is second- 
ary and suboidinatc to his position as a minister; the legisla- 
tive capacity is but the necessary concomitant and complement 
of the executive nr ministerial capacity. This is the recog- 
nised principle of British government in relation to other parts 
of the Queen’s dominions, where the authority of the legis- 
lating body is derived fiom the Ciown, and is not founded on 
the principle of popular rcpicsentation. At the same time it 
coul 1 only be on rare and excepti >nal occasions that the 
Secretary of State would call on the Government of India to 
pass my particular measure ; and the cxytcisc of such a power, 
in the absence of special and urgent reasons, would piobably be 
a straining of the constitution. 

That the ultimate power rests with the Home Govern- 
ment of icquiring the Governor-General to introduce a 
particular measuic, and of requiring also the members of 
his Government to vote for it, * appears to be unassailable 
as an abstract proposition ; but a frequent resort to this power 
would be a^ straining of the constitution, because it would 
reduce an integral part of the Indian constitution to in- 
significance, and would prevent the whole from working as 

See infra pp. 55 and 56. 
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•designed. Parliament never intended * that the Indian Legis* 
lative Council (any more than the Executive Council) should 
merely register the decisions of the Secretary of State. No 
doubt the Secretary of State has the legal right to order 
the Government of India to do any thing he pleases The 
Governor-General and Council are directed, by sec. g ,of 
13 Geo. iii. c 63, “ to pay due obedience to all orders 
received from the Court of Directors” (now represented by 
the Secretary of State); and 33 Geo. iii. c. 52, s. 65 f con- 
stitutes it a misdemeanour to “ wilfully disobey or wilfully 
neglect to execute the orders of the Court of Directors.” These 
words must be held to cover orders to introduce and pass a 
certain Bill as much as orders to perform any other act of 
Government. It would seem that members of the Government 
of India must obey the orders of the Secretary of State or 
resign ; but if the Government of India as a body were strongly 
of opinion that some order of the Secret a? y of State ought not to 
be carried out , they might be justified in appealing to Parliament 
with reference to sec. 51 of the Charter Act of 1833 (3 and 
4 Will . iv. c. 8$). 

It is the practice for the Government of India to infoim the 
Secrctaiy of State of poposed legislation; and the object of 
this rule is to prevent any conflict between the Indian and Home 
Governments. But the Secretaiy of State has no direct power 


* The intention of Pailnment may be inferred fiom the debites on the 
Government of India Bill: — The Kill of Derbv said “The Government 
of India must, as cannot too often be lepeated, be on the whole cairitd 

on in India 1 cannot help cxpies^ng my opn ion that, with 

legard to the details of the Government of lmin, the less interference 
there is on tht part of Patliainent, the bcttei pio^pect will there he of 
secunng the happiness and contentment of the people of India.” 3 
Hansard, Vol. 151, 1448. Loid Broughton said he would keep the Govern 
ment of India out of Parliament as much as possible. I11 the House of 
Commons, Sir Chailes Wood said that it was essential that the pioceedings 
of the Government of India should be reviewed by the Government at 
home. Mr. Bright “took it fot granted tint in futuie theie would be 
more business done in India, and less at home (‘‘ no, no ! ; ). Well, all he 
could sav was, that if there was not nioie business done in India, and less 
at home, and the business at home confined to deciding upon gteat 
inei&nres, and giving a veto or an assent, as the case might be, he could 
see no prospect of getting out of the difficulties m which we weie now 
placed with reference to India.” Viscount Goderich 11 thought the only 
sound principle to act on, was to leave questions of detail to be settled in 
India itself.” Mr. Cuminiug Bruce said : ’* Sir Charles Metcalfe had 
lecorded it as lus opinion, that the real danger in the Government of 
India would be felt when pait> spit it in the House of Commons fiist acted 
directly on the affairs of India.” Mr Bright “ was of opinion that unless 
vou could get rid of nine-tenths of the matters which were teferred to this 
countt*), >011 could never have a Government of India woith calling a 
Government. * 

< 1 To the same effect is 3 and 4 Will. iv. c. 85, s. 80. 
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to interfere and alter measures in their passage thiongh the 
Council. It is true that it may be an accident whether a parti- * 
cular Act of Government is executive or legislative, and 
under the Indian Constitution there is, perhaps, less distinction 
between these two classes of Acts than in the constitution of 
any other country. Nevertheless, there is a distinction, and that 
of a well-known and well-defined nature. An analogy with 
judicial Acts is deceptive and misleading ; a judicial body has 
merely to declare the law without regard for consequences, but 
a legislative body is subject to many influences, and a legisla- 
tive Act is often a compromise, the outcome of a number of 
opposing foices. In fact, a legislator may sometimes have to 
sacrifice his own opinion for important State reasons. This 
is pre-eminently so in India. Still, the word u legislative* 1 does 
connote a ccitain amount of independence 

What is the exact position of the Indian Legislative Council 
to the Secretary of State ? The question is not free from diffi- 
culty^ and it is necessary to drive the discussion further home 
before we can arrive at any # clear and tangible proposition. As 
regards initiation, it is not possible to distinguish very materially 
between executive and legislative Acts in regard to the Secre- 
tary of State’s right to be consulted, or at least informed before 
hand. Under the Company, Anglo-Indian officials were subject 
to a mercantile body ; they wcic the servants of an absolute 
master. The Secretaiy of State has now taken the place of the 
mercantile body, and the above lcl.itions still remain, so far as 
they have not been altered by Parliament . Now the Indian 
Councils’ Act has considerably altered the position. The func- 
tions of the vaiious component paits of the constitution have 
been assigned by an Act of Parliament. This Act seems to 
throw the whole duty and responsibility of initiating legislative 
measuies on the Indian Government. The only power which it 
leserved to the Secretary of State seems to be that of considering 
the measures as a whole, and of deciding as a whole whether they 
shall be disallowed or not. Section 22 of the Act empowers 
the Governor-General in Council to u make laws and regu- 
lations for all persons, courts, places and things whatever," a 
few subjects only being expressly excepted, By section 20 
the Governor-General has the power to assent to a measure 
passed by the Legislative Council, or to dissent from it, or 
to reserve it for the pleasure of the Crown. It is only when he 
has assented that the Secretary of State comes in. By section 
21 it is piovided that, if he assents, he shall transmit an au- 
thentic copy to the Secretary of State, and then it is lawful 
for the Crown to signify its disallowance of the law through 
the Secretary of State in Council. It would certainly be un- 
constitutional, and it might also be illegal, for the Secretary 
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of State to insist on some particular alteration of a Bill during 
its passage through Council, He does not appear to be 
justified in interfering with a Bill during its progress. 
Granted that he can order the Governor-General in 
Council to Introduce a particular measure. Still the latter 
body cannot be prevented from altering a Bill during its progress, 
and after any measure has been actually introduced, the Secre- 
tary of State in Council* has no locus standi until the Crown 
comes to decide whether the law should be allowed or dis- 
allowed. 

In fact, the Councils 1 Act recognizes that there is a difference 
between executive and legislative Acts. The Councils* Act 
introduced three new elements into Indian legislation : — 

1. — Oral discussion. 

2. — Reference of Bills to a Select Committee instead of 

to a single member. 

3. — Publicity of proceedings. 

The element of publicity is of great importance, as it CQnsti- 
tutes an additional check or sanction. Moreover, the notion 
of a legislature necessarily implies some independence, some 
relaxation of the control of the Home Government as regards 
matters which must be passed through the legislative machine. 
The word “ machine/* is not quite an apt word to describe the 
process of legislation. The difference between a particular 
executive or a particular legislative measure, carried out under 
orders from the Secretary of State, lies in the fact that the ex- 
ecutive Act is, so to speak, the inevitable effect of a cause, where- 
as the legislative Act cannot be purely mechanical. 

By the term u Indian Constitution, n we mean to expiess the 
scheme of government for India which has been laid down 
by Parliament, and which, of course, Parliament may alter from 
time to time. In distributing the functions of government in 
regard to legislation, Parliament has in clear teims directed that*- 
the initiative should rest with the authorities in India, while the 
power of veto rests with the Secretary of State as the res- 
ponsible adviser of the Crown. That Patliament did not 
intend that the Secretary of State should ordinarily interpose 
at any earlier stage, may be inferred from the fact that the 
Councils* Act makes no provision for such interposition. It 
is important that the body which legislates for India should 
be as free as possible from English political and social in- 
fluences, and nothing but the strongest reasons of imperial 
urgency could justify the English Government in bringing such 
influences to bear on Indian legislation. 


• Not the Secretary of State, be it obseived. See sec. 21 of Indian 
< Councils’ Act. 
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But there another aspect of the question, and the ques- 
tion itself is^one of such importance that it is necessary to 
consider it from every possible point erf view. Her Majesty's 
Government in England are as much responsible to Parliament 
for the proper government of India, as they are for that of 
any of the Crown colonies of the Empire. The responsibility 
is even more complete, inasmuch as it is armed with a more 
powerful sanction. The authorities of a Crown colony would 
only incur administrative censure for disobedience to superior 
orders ; but the authorities in India would be liable to prose- 
cution and punishment for a misdemeanour at law.* The 
constitutional responsibility of Her Majesty's Government is 
complete and constant, because the action of the Government 
of India on the most vital questions may at any time be 
challenged, and motions of censure made in the House of 
Commons ; in which case the policy pursued must be defend- 
ed in detail by the representatives of the Government in 
debate, and the motions of censure are submitted by a divi- 
sion to • the judgment of the House. The only responsibility 
known to Parliament is that of the responsible ministers of the 
Crown, f and it is the superintending authoiity of Parliament 
which is the reason and the measuie of the authority exercised 
by those ministeis. If the one power is limited, the other 
must be limited at the same time 

This being so, it is obviously essential that there should be 
a complete concunence between the Home and Indian Gov- 
ernments. It would be most detrimental to the public inter- 
ests that there should be any conflicts of opinion between 
them, and such conflicts can only be prevented by securing 
the fullest communication before any final step (executive or 
legislative) is taken. Indeed, the necessity for a clear pre- 
liminary understanding is stronger in the case of legislative 
measures, as they are less easily disallowed than executive pro- 
ceedings. It is far better that any particular measure should 
be withdrawn or modified before it has been launched in the 
Legislative Council, than that it sho jld be disallowed after 
it has run the gauntlet of discussion in Council, of Select 
Committee, of publication and of ciiticism by local authorities 
and the Press Disallowance gcneially implies open condemna- 
tion, and publicity and emphasis are thus given to the diver- 
gence of opinion between the Home and Indian Governments. 

* 3 and 4 Will, iv. c 85, s. 80 

+ In the debates on the Government of India Bill, Sir Charles Wood 
said that the Minister for Indian affairs should be responsible to the Crown 
and the country ; the Council of India was only to give him assistance. 
Viscount Palmerston said : M We are all agreed that the Home Govern- 
ment of India shall be managed by a Minister who shall be responsible to 
Parliament.’ 9 
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•It is, therefore, better that the Indian Government should not 
'publicly pledge itself until it has procured the approval of the 
Home Government. If this is done, there is little danger of the 
dignity and position of the Governor-General being injuriously 
affected. The words of the 39th section of the Charter Act 
of 1833 afe as fallows: u The superintendence, direction, and 
control of the whole Civil and Military Government of all 
the said territories and revenues in India shall be vested in 
the said Governor-General in Council.’* The Court of Direc- 
tors, in sending out this Act to India, wrote as follows : “The 
powers here conveyed, when the words are interpreted in all 
their latitude, include the whole powers of government, and 
it is of infinite importance that you should well consider and 
understand the extent of the responsibility thus imposed upon 
you. The whole Civil and Military government of India is 
in your hands, and for what is good or evil in the administra- 
tion of it, the honour or dishonour will redound upon you.** 
But circumstances have changed since then, owing to# the 
following new factors, among others ; the growth of public 
opinion, a free press, greater facility and rapidity of communi- 
cations, increased knowledge of Indian affairs in England, 
the more frequent interference of Parliament, and the necessi- 
ty for ruling British India on the same imperial lines as the 
rest of the British colonies and possessions. The Indian Legis- 
lature is intended to be, and must in the nature of things be, an 
official Legislature. It is not even like the Legislature of a colony 
with a representative assembly. It is not permissible to it to 
legislate on lines and principles contrary to those laid down by 
the Home Government. The Governor-Geneial and the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council are appointed by the Crown, 
and additional members arc appointed by the Governor- 
General. All official members may be removed at the pleasure 
of the Crown. The Government can always pass into law 
a measure on which they are agreed ; and if they arc not 
agreed, the Governor-General may, in urgent cases, override 
his Council (33 Vic. c. 3, s. 5). He inay also, ‘ in cases of 
emergency ” (24 and 25 Vic. c 67 s. 23 make oidinances having 
the force of law for six months. Having legard to these 
facts, it would be erroneous to describe the Indian Legislative 
Council as an independent lcgislatuie. 

From the foregoing the following propositions may be laid 
down : — 

1 . The Secretary of State has a right to be informed 
beforehand of proposed legislative, as of execu- 
tive, acts of impoitance ; so that the Home Govern- 
ment may have a chance of intimating approval 
v or disapproval. 
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2 . Subject to this right, the Government of India can . 

initiate any legislation it pleases. 

3. The Indian legislature is mainly an ,f official ” legis- 

lature : it is not an independent legislature in the 
strict sense of the term. 

4. The Secretary of State can order the Government of 

India to pass a particular legislative measure, (and 
he can require Government members to vote for 
it.)* If he were to do so in the absence of urgent 
reasons, it would probably be a straining of the 
constitution. 

5. The Indian Councils’ Act recognizes a distinction 

between “ executive ” and “ legislative ” Acts. Legis- 
lation connotes some independence ; and the Secre- 
tary of State has no diicct power to interfere and 
alter measuics during their passage through Council. 

6. Non-official members may vote as they please. 

• 

y. Extent of Independence of Local 
Legislative Councils. 

A persual of the Indian Councils' Act is sufficient to show 
that the legislative powers of the Local Governments are 
more closely subordinated to the Government of India than 
are those of the Government of India to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. In the foimcr case a law is not valid until the Governor- 
General has assented to it ; in the latter case the Secretary 
of State’s assent is not needed, though he can disallow it. It 
is less difficult to refuse assent than to disallow. Moreover, 
the list of subjects on which a Local Council cannot legislate) 
without the picvious sanction of the Governor General, is 
somewhat comprehensive (24 and 25 Vic. c 67 s. 43), while 
it cannot affect any Act of P.uliamcnt, 01, any Act of the Go- 
yernoi -General in Council passed after the Councils’ Act came 
into operation (1861), nor can it affect in malam partem the 
jurisdiction of the High Courts. 

The necessity for the Government .of India settling before 
hand with the Home Government the policy of all important 
measures has been discussed above ; and Local Governments 
aie even more bound to inform and consult the Government 
of India. When sending out to India the Charter Act of 1833, 
the Court of Directors said. — 

“ It is evidently the object of the present Act to carry into 
effect the in'ention of the Legislature to which we have ailuded.t 

* Perhaps the sentence in biackets requires some modification or 
qualification. It is further consideied in the following paits. 

. * That is, an intention to give the Govet nor-General in Council 

a control and superintendence over the other Presidencies as complete 
aDu paramount as it was possible for language to couve) . ** 
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Invested m you are with all the powers of government over 
all parts of India, and responsible for good government in them 
all, you are to consider to what extent, and in what particulars the 
powers of government can be best exercised by the local autho- 
rities, and to what egtent and in what particulars they are likely 
to be best exercised when retained in your own hands With 
respect to thit portion of the business of government which 
you fully confide to the local authorities, and with which a minute 
interference on your part would not be beneficial, it will be your 
duty to have always before you evidence sufficient to enable 
you to judge if the course of things in general is good, ana to 
pay such vigilant attention to that evidence as wul ensure your 
prompt interposition whenever anything occurs which demands 
it. ” 

Under the Indian Councils' Act the power of initiating 
local legislation is given to' local Legislatures (sec 42) whilst 
the power of withholding assent is reserved to the Governor- 
General (sec. 40). Now two not altogether compatible objects 
have to be aimed at — 

I. The Government of India must have some oppor- 
tunity of examining local Bills beforehand with a 
view to see if they are in any way objectionable, 
that is, of such a nature as to render it probable 
that the Governor-General will be unable to accord 
his assent to them when passed : 

2 At the same it is essential that the Viceroy should 
keep himself unfettered to consider each Bill, after 
it has passed the local Legislative Council, in the 
light of the discussions which may have taken 
place in that Council, in the press, or elscwheie. 

The power of a local legislature to initiate legislation is, 
so far as law is concerned, limited only by sec. 43 of the Councils' 
Act which prohibits the undertaking of legislation legarding 
eight specified subjects without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General. But under orders of the Government of 
India all Bills containing penal clauses, must be first sub- 
mitted for previous sanction. As a matter of practice , however, 
apart from statutory direction, all Bills, broadly speaking, arc 
submitted to the Government of India. The piactice is much 
the same in the case of all local Legislatures. As regaids 
Bengal, the Government explain to the Government of India 
the nature, scope and objects of any measure they propose 
to bring forward, stating at the same time the date on which 
they propose to bring it before Council. A draft Bill is 
not necessarily submitted. No particular reply to such a com- 
munication is expected, but the local Government waits a 
certain time to give the Government of India an oppor- 
tunity of making any objection. If no instructions are 
received which preclude the Government , from proceeding 
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with the proposed measure, it is introduced in Council ac* . 
cordingly. It may be said that such a procedure fetters the 
discretion, and lessens the independence pf the local Council. 
But the local Council is no more independent than the Supreme 
Council. Indeed, it is less so. Nor need preliminary advice 
and intelligence be followed by unnecessary interference or 
unconstitutional dictation on the part of the Government 
of India. Such advice and intelligence is required not more 
on imperial grounds than in the interests of ptovincial Govern- 
ments. It enables the Government of India so to exercise their 
power of inteiference as to obviate, by timely and judicious 
criticism, the possible necessity for ultimate disallowance. 

It is highly dcsiiable, on all grounds, that all local Bills 
should be submitted to the Government of India previous 
to their introduction in Council ; and readiug one statute 
with another, it is hardly too much to say that the Indian 
constitution requires that this should be done English con- 
stitutional ideas must not be rashly applied. “ Executive " and 
“legislative” are far moifc distinct terms in English than 
in Indian constitutional law. In India the legislature is but 
the executive acting publicly , with a few additional checks or 
sanctions in certain matters which ate beyond the competency of 
the Executive Government acting alone. The arguments 
adduced above to show the subordinate position of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Home Government, apply with even 
greater force to Local Governments in their relation to the 
Government of India. 

When Bills are before local Councils, all latitude of dis- 
cussion is allowed ; but, of course, the President may at any 
moment interpose, like the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
to prevent objectionable language or irrelevant discussion. 
A good deal of fault has been found from time to time with 
local legislation, but some at any rate of the objections are not 
of much inpjrtancc, being objections of form rather than 
substance. The following objections or criticisms may be 
mentioned : — 

1. Some local Acts, dealing with similar subject-matters, 

are almost identical, and the Indian statute book has 
thus, at some waste of time and expense, been 
encumbered with several enactments when one 
general measure would have sufficed. 

2. The wording and structure of the Acts of one local 

Legislature differ from those of others, and from 
the Acts of the Governor-General in Council ; 

3. The wording of local Acts is sometimes loose and 

ambiguous, and in some cases the want of arrange- 
ment is such as to lead to confusion. * 
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4. Some Acts are needlessly inconsistent with others of 

the same kind. 

5. There is a decided want of harmony in the principles 

underlying the enactments of the various Indian 
Legislatures. 

6 . The subjects proscribed by sec. 43 of the Councils' 

Act are sometimes touched without the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council. So, 
either from ignorance or carelessness, Acts are 
passed, which affect in pejus the jurisdiction of a 
High Court, or alter some Act of the Governor- 
General in Council passed subsequently to i86r. 

The first objection is of no value. It is laid down in the 
Secretary of State s despatch, which accompanied the Councils' 
Act, that the Supreme Legislature should not interfere with 
matters of local administration. Tnc objection seems to 
assume that all legislation should be general and uniform for 
all parts of India, but the same despatch lays it down that 
“the circumstances of different phrts of India are widely 
different, and may, even under the same general head of 
administration, require widely different measures of a practical 
character, and it will be no gtound for condemning a measure 
for any particular subject passed for one Presidency that it 
differs in some respects from another measure on the same 
subject for another Presidency." A want may be felt in one 
Presidency and not in another. The second objection also is 
unimportant. 

There is some truth in the third and fourth objections, the 
reason being that Acts are sometimes drawn by persons who 
have but an impeifect acquaintance with the corpus — a very 
vast corpus now — of Indian law. In my article on “ Indian 
Codification " occurs the following passage in this connection : 
" The Indian draftsman must not only know what to say, but 
also what to abstain from saying ; and this knowledge can 
only be obtained by long study and residence in India, To draft 
even the simplest Act, the draftsman must have at his finder's 
ends the whole body of existing law on the same subject. 
The Indian draftsman should know the statute law, the case- 
law, native law, and local Usage, as well as the English statutes 
and reports as are known to Parliamentary draftsmen." A Legis- 
lative Secretary, intimately acquainted with every branch of 
the administration, is as much a sine qud non for a local 
Council as for the Supreme Legislature. Acts will certainly 
be best drawn by persons who are on the spot, and who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the existing state of the law, the 
objects it is intended to effect, and the habits of those to 
whom the law is to be applied. 
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The fifth characteristic (wh&to % exists) is but the natural 
consequence of having different lofekl Legislatures to make laws 
for different parts of the country varying much in their cir- 
cumstances and condition. This objection is vague, and 
there does not seem to be much meaning in it. Octroi duties, 
for instance, aie found suitable to some provinces and not to 
otheis To pi event experiments in administration being made 
until they aie univei sally approved, would often be to defer 
them for ever ; the alternative of foicing on a Piesidency 
a policy which it disapproves, is the very evil which the 
Indian Councils* Act was intended to ptcvent. At piesent 
each Piesidency experiments upon itself for the benefit of all 
India. It would be impiacticable to pass a umfoim sani- 
tation Act for the whole of India ; but the fact that one Province 
does not dcsiie systematic sanitation is no leason for depriving 
anothei province of it. 

As ip the sixth objection, it cannot be said that local Legis- 
latures oftep make mistakes jn the points referred to. Errors, 
howcvci. aie committed sometimes, the most recent in- 
stances being the Calcutta and Bombay Municipal Acts, to 
validate which a special Act (XII. of 1888) had to be passed 
in the Supreme Council But it is doubtful whether even 
thoiough familiarity with Indian law, and particularly Con- 
stitutional Law, could prevent the occasional occurrence of 
such mistakes F01 instance, very difficult questions may arise 
as to whether a local Legidatuie can extend the territorial 
opeiation * of an Act of the Governor-Gcneial in Council 
which it is not competent to amend, or as to whether any 
particular provisions should 01 should not be construed as 
taking away any of the jurisdictions conferred on a High 
Court by the High Couits Act, or by Letteis Patent + 
r As has been rernaiked above almost all local Bills ought, 
before they aie introduced, to be sent to the Government of 
India for consideration 01 at least information. But it may 
be said that, in the case of measuies of wide extent and com- 
plexity, the Select Committee often nWe very substantial 
amendments and alteiations, which rcndei it advisable that the 
Government of India should see the Bill again after the 
Select Committee have done with it. To make any such rule 

* I, ol couise do nor refer to such Acts as the Easements Act, in which 
power is specially given to Local Governments, to extend to their teriitoaes 
whenever they think fit. 

t An Act which merely removes the possibility of some contingencies 
arising, on the happening of which a High Couit might exercise its 
poweis on the original side, or on hearing an apoeal, in other words, which 
merely affects the extraordinary or appellate jut lsdiction of a High Couit, 
would probably not he held to take away any of the jurisdiction of the 
High Court.— 8 Bom. H. C. R. 195 
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would not only savour of excessive supervision and undue 
interference, but (I speak from personal knowledge of the 
Bengal Council) it might not always effect the object aimed 
at In the Supieme Council, nearly every Bill is substantially 
passed as arranged by the Select Committee ; specific amend- 
ments may be subsequently introduced, but there is no close 
examination and revision of the whole Bill. The procedure 
of the Bengal Council, on the other hand, very much re- 
sembles that which obtained in the Council of the Governor- 
General prior to the passing of the Councils* Act of 1861. 
Every Bill is subjected to caieful examination and revision 
throughout by a Committee of the whole Council after it 
comes from the hands of the Select Committee, and a Bill 
frequently undergoes material alteration as to airangcment, 
wording, and substance. It follows that it might, in ceitain in- 
stances, be no good to send to the Government of India the Bill as 
revised by the Select Committee, as the Council might set aside 
the suggestions and amendments of the Select Committee. 
There are doubtless evils in the independence and free discussion 
of local Councils, and those evils may become intensified in 
the future But there are corresponding benefits also, namely, 
publicity, popularity, adaptation of laws to the special wants 
of a Piovince, and that heightened inteiest in local matters 
which results from being uncontrolled in dealing with 
them. * These benefits would be much diminished by an 
anticipatory censorship on the part of the Government of India. 
1 purposely use the word censorship as connoting a minute, 
unnecessary, or vexatious inteifeiencc. But a preliminary in- 
spection of policy and pi inciples is obviously indispensable on 
broad grounds of State necessity, and is in accoid with the 
constitution 

All local Bills are submitted not only to the Government of 
India, but to the Secretary of State also, the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay submitting their Bills direct. A local 
Bill is submitted cither generally for approval, or specially for 
sanction under the 431 d section of the Councils’ Act, or for 
consideration of penal clauses. In any case it is the piactice 
for the Executive Department to consider it from an adminis- 
trative point of view, and it is then sent to the Legislative 

# Rapidity of legislation would be, it was hoped, one of the charac- 
teristics of local Councils ; and until compaiatively recently, has been 
so. But the cloven foot of the l( debating Society element " (which proved 
so disastrous 111 the Supreme Council c before 1861) is beginning to make 
itself apparent. This element, however, can always be kept in check by 
the power which the President has of framing and altering, as circum- 
, stances may demand, the Rules of business. The present Rules, if properly 
observed and enforced, ought to be sufficient to prevent taste of time. 
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Department for examinatloft as to whether there are any objec- 
tions to it, other than objections on grounds of policy But a 
communication conveying approval of the penal clauses of a Bill 
does not imply the expre&fott of any opinion on the part of the 
Governor-General upon the other portions of the Bill. The 
Home Department i* always at liberty to note any administra- 
tive defects in a measure for the Govemor-Generars infoimation, 
while the Legislative Department considers if it is in any way 
vltra vtres. or inconsistent with the gencial principles of 
Imperial Legislation. It is for the Governor-General to decide 
whether objections aie to be communicated to the Local 
Government, and if 90, in what form. 

As regards the transmission of Bills to the Secretary of State, 
the Legislative Depaitmcnt simply acts as a post office. In 
the examination of local Bills, and in any communications to 
the local Governments which may appear necessary on such 
examination, one important point is always kept in view, and 
that ft, that nothing should be done which would tend to fetter 
the Governor-General in the* final exercise of his power of veto, 
after he has had before him the discussions in the local 
Legislature and the comments of the public. 

VI.— Position oi Official Members of Legislative 

Councils. 

Ought the members of the Governor-Generars Council to 
follow the rules and practice of the English cabinet, and 
exhaust all differences of opinion on inportant Government 
measures by discussion in the Executive Council, so that they 
may act with thorough unanimity in the Legislative Council ? 
Is a Government member at liberty to oppose a Bill, because 
he strongly objects to it, or is lie bound to abstain from 
opposition ? 

The rule* that a Government member should not appear as 


* ‘ Rule” is hardly the word to use; but the intention of Parliament 
may be infeired from the debate* that took place. 3 Hansard, 154. The 
Eatl of Derby ‘-aid : “ When I look at the n<*dc 111 which the Council Is 
to be constituted, and see that one-half of the members who are to be 
added, may be persons holding official situations, and that the whole of 
them are to be selected by the Govemoi -General himself, I think there is 
no danger of the Council exhibiting a great appearance even of indepen- 
dence, or at all events of hostility to the Governor-General, or any desire, 
even if they had the power, of overruling anv decision of his. On one 
point, I believe, there is no difference of opinion — namely, that the Legis- 
lative Council, as lately constituted, not by the intention of Parliament, 
but oy the course pursued in India and acquiesced in here, ought not 10 be 
peimitted to continue * that the system of a little mock Parliament is 
wholly unsuited to the circumstances of India, and to the position which 
the Council occupies there/' Earl de Grey and Ripon said: w To 
the objection that the Council, as proposed to be constituted by the Bulk 
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an opponent of a measure, which the Government of India 
as a whole think ought to be passed, is reasonable and sound. 
But the rule cannot be pushed so far as in England, as it is 
not practicable to offer to the members of the Government of 
India the same alternative which Is offered to English cabinet 
ministers. Divergencies of judgment in the secret Executive 
Council of the Government of India are far less serious than 
open differences of opinion in the Legislative Council. It is 
the open differences which become publicly known, which 
tend to prevent cordial co-operation between members of the 
same Government. The bitterness of feeling which prevailed 
at Lord Liverpool's death among the members of his cabinet 
has been attributed, not to the internal discussions of the 
ministry, but to the fact that these discussions were constantly 
kept before the public in the debates on Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation. Such open differences of opinion must have the 
effect of weakening the power of the Government to discharge 
its executive duties, which are its really important duties. 
In a country like India, especially, wheie such large and 
positive inferences are commonly deduced by the public and 
the press from facts insignificant or imperfectly asceitained, 
it is almost certain that public opinion, both native and 
European, would argue from frequent differences in public 
to frequently divided counsels in private, and thus the executive 
action of Government would lun some risk of not being be- 
lieved to have emanated from that concentrated purpose which 
is the first condition of its effectiveness. 

But it may be argued that the analogy of the English cabinet 
is hardly apposite. The cabinet represents a party, and has to 
carry out a party policy in the face of a watchful and generally 


would prove more unmanageable than the present Council, he could only 
reply that the members of the existing Council held their seats ex officio 
and weie appointed by other authouty than that of the Governor-General ; 
whereas the additional members of the proposed Council would be 
selected by the Governor General, and would hold their seats for only two 

yeais It was scaicely possible to imagine a case in which 

the selected membeis, one-half of whom were to be persons actually in the 
Service, would combine to defeat a Bill brought foiward by the Goveinor- 
Geneial ; but, if such a case did occur, it would affoid tolerably strong 
grounds for supposing that it was not altogether desirable that the measure 
should be passed.” On the other hand, 1 find the Earl of Ellenborough 
said : “ Now, their Lordships could hardly be aware of the entire and 
absolute independence of the gentlemen of the Civil Service. They might 
depend on it that they could not induce gentlemen of high character and 
station in the Civil Service to enter the Council if it was thoroughly under- 
stood that they were always to vote with the Government If 

they gave the Governor-General in Council the power to make an ordi- 
nance which would last for six months, that would be quite sufficient to 
meet any misconduct of the Legislature. 1 * 
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hostile opposition ; the GovemoisGenerars Council is not const!* 
tu ted for party purposes, and differences of opinion need not 
necessarily engender bitterness of feeling as they neither en- 
danger Parliamentary seats nor places under Government. In 
the Indian administration, there is not, or ought not to be, 
any opposition for opposition's sake, which is so lamentable a 
characteristic of Parliamentary Government in England. Never- 
theless, differences of opinion constitute an element of danger, 
and if they were marked or frequent, might necessitate a 
change in the personnel of Government. 

Let us take the case of the Governor-Genet al’s Council. 
Ought it to be allowable for members of the Executive Council 
to oppose, openly, at a Legislative meeting, an important Gov- 
ernment measure, the expediency and necessity of enacting 
which have been dclibeiately affiimed by a majority of the 
Council, including, of course, the Govcrnor-Gcneial ? * It would 
certainly be inexpedient and impolitic for a dissentient member 
(or even a dissentient minority) thus to make known and 
accentuate 'a difference of Opinion. It might be productive 
of great mischief if a new tax, ptoposed after mature con- 
sideration, and perhaps in a serious financial crisis, with 
the assent of the Govcinoi -General and a majority of his 
Executive Council, were to meet with public and open 
opposition from a dissentient minority of that Council. Much 
moie disastrous would it be in the case of some measure, on 
which the public peace or the safety of the Empire depended. 
There arc stiong reasons why a high and unselfish considera- 
tion of duly should lead a dissentient member (or a dissentient 
minority) to defer to the opinion of the Governor-General and 
the majority of his Council. These 1 casons aie in part 
incidental to the constitution. It must be borne in mind that 
the constitution allows the Govcinoi -Gcneial to override 
4iis Council in certain matters. A majority, which includes 
the Governor-General, is a peculiar and emphatic majority. 

It is quite impossible, as far as important measures of policy 
are concerned, to distinguish between *hosc which do, and 
those which do not requite legislation ; a Government Bill is 
simply a means of canying out an order of the Executive 
Government that a new law be made or the old law altered 
in some particular. 

The authority of the corporate Executive Government over 
its members in theii legislative capacity is one of the elements 
of the Indian constitution, and is merely the result of a number 
of Pailiamentary statutes. Any other doctrine would be 


* If the Governor General were opposed to a Bill, it would not be 
introduced a$ a Government measure. 
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Antagonistic to and subversive of the constitution. If unlimited 
liberty to oppose is conceded, unlimited liberty to propose 
must also be conceded. Could a member of Council, apart 
from the wishes of the Government of India, propose in the 
Council Chamber the abolition of ecclesiastical offices, the repeal 
of the income tax, or the imposition of a tax on marriages, 
tobacco, or pftn ? Clearly not. If, then, the negative policy 
of the Executive Government is to prevail against an individual 
member, it would seem to follow that its affirmative policy 
should similarly prevail. At the same time it is open to a dis- 
sentient member to record his dissent in an executive minute ; 
and if legislation were not urgent, it might be proper for the 
Governor-General and the majority to refer the question for the 
orders of the Home Government. 

But no definite or rigid rule can be laid down for all cases. 
There are questions in which the province of politics or pure 
administration touches and overlaps the region of morals. 
It would be impossible to argue that a man is bound t© vote 
against his conscience or against *hi£ convictions in a question 
of morality or religion. I use the word morality in its narrowest 
sense. But such questions would rarely occur. Apart from 
such questions, or in other words, in all questions of pure 
administration, it would appear to be the duty of a dissen- 
tient member, not only to abstain from opposition, but to 
suppoit an important Government measure by his vote. In 
fact, it appears to be the 01 dinary rule, that members of 
the Government should exhaust all differences of opinion 
in their executive discussions, and then act together in the 
Legislative Councils in accordance with the opinion of the 
majority. 

The above remarks and conclusions are equally applicable, 
and for the same reasons, to the Councils of Madras and 
Bombay. The neglect of the rule has recently interfered seri-' 
ously with the legislative efforts of the Bombay Council 
It would lead to serious scandal and complications, if a 
member of a provincial Council could defeat a policy, which 
had been approved not only by his own Government, but 
by the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
in Council. The Government members of a Lieutenant- 
Governor’s Council are or should be even less independent 
than the members of a Governor’s Council. In Bengal, the 
Government members generally include a member of the 
Board of Revenue, the Legal Remembrancer, a Secretary to 
Government, and the Head of the Education Department. 
The Advocate-General is by statute a member. There is pro- 
bably moie freedom and latitude of discussion in the Bengal 
« Council than in any other Council, This is, perhaps, natural 
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• fn the metropolis of what is, in one respect,* the most advanced 
province in India. Amendments brought forward by native 
members are sometimes supported by official members, even 
when those amendments substantially alter the policy of some 
particular provisions of an Actf. Such independence may, in the 
case of certain measures, improve the quality of legislative work ; 
but official members should not forget that it is their duty to 
support the Head of the Government in those cases in which 
he is of opinion that it is essential in the interests of the 
Empire or of the Province, to pass a particular measure, or at 
least some portions of it intact A local Bill must after 
all run the gauntlet of three assents, those of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Governor-General, and the Secretary of State, and 
in deferring to the opinion of the Head of the Government in 
important measures of policy, an official member merely evinces 
his appreciation of the fact, that it is useless and unjustifiable to 
kick against the pricks of the constitution. 

Local legislation has, from time to time, shown that members 
of local Councils arc not so familiar with the written consti- 
tutional law of India as they might be. I state this fact with 
all deference. A powerful Legislative Department forms an 
integral portion of the Government of India. Important matters 
in other departments are sent to the Legislative Department for 
opinion or revision, and in this way the members of Council and 
Secretaries of all departments can, and do without any special 
study, become acquainted with a considerable portion of Indian 
Constitutional Law. There is no such Department in the 
Bengal Government, the Assistant Secretary being merely the 
cleik of the Council^ It may be said that the Government has 
its Law officers ; but unfortunately, innocence of the very rudi- 
ments of Constitutional Law seems to be no obstacle to appoint- 
ment to the post of Advocate-General. 

To sum up what are the possible courses, I will not say 
open to, but to one of which an official member should resort, 
when he disagrees with a Government measure brought 
forward in the Legislative Council : — 

1. He may be present, and oj^osc the measure by 

argument and vote. 

2 . He may be present and give a silent vote against it 

•In respect, I mean, of higher education. Madras is far ahead in 
primary education, and several Provinces are ahead of Bengal in material 
progress. 

1 1 might instance some of the amendments (notably those regarding 
the principles of taxing house-propei ty in the native town) during the 
passage of the Calcutta Municipal Bill of 1888. 

t He is never required to note, from a legal or constitutional point of 
view, on proposed administrative acts or measures. 
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3. He may be present and give a silent vote for the *. 

measure. 

4. He may absent himself. 

Of course it is out of the question to expect a member or 
responsible official of Government to speak in support of a 
measure to which he is opposed, though this is sometimes 
done in the House of Commons. 

The fourth course is to be altogether deprecated, as it might 
create an altogether erroneous or exaggerated idea of the 
extent of difference of opinion. The third coutse would appear 
to be incumbent in all cases in which the Governor-General 
and a majority of his Council (or the Lieutenant-Governor) 
were of opinion that it was necessary, for the safety or interests 
of the Empire, to pass a particular measure. Indeed, even 
less urgent State reasons ( e . g. a question of taxation) 
would seem to point out this course as the one to be 
followed in the very large majority of instances. The first 
and second courses appear to stand together ; from the point 
of view of a member’s duty, there does not seem to be any 
material difference between them. J mean, that even the less 
marked opposition implied in the second course, would only 
be justifiable in those veiy exceptional cases, in which a serious 
question of conscience might be at stake ; and if an official 
member might silently vote against a measure on strong 
conscientious grounds, most Englishmen, I apprehend, would 
be in favour of allowing him also to speak against the measure, 
as that might be the only means of satisfying some consciences. 

VII.— Additional Members of the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council. 

These members are cither official or non-official. The former 
are Government members and, as such, their position and 
freedom are of the same character and extent as that of 
membeis of the Executive Council. Non-official members 
are quite independent and vote as they please. 

It has sometimes been supposed that an official additional 
member, selected for his knowledge of some paiticular 
piovince, is the representative or mouth-piece of the adminis- 
tration of that province. This view is not coriect, and it is 
in no way supported by the language of the Act under which 
additional members hold their offices. But if an official 
additional member is, as is generally the case, iu charge of 
a Bill especially affecting the local interests of his own 
province, it is no doubt advisable that he should communicate 
lreely and personally, but unofficially, with the Head of the 
Local Government, the Board of Revenue, or any other body 
or officer possessing special knowledge of the subject-matter 
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of the Bill. But all official communications are addressed 
to the Secretary to the Government of India in the depart* 
ment to which the particular business appertains. 

The Home Government attaches a good deal of importance 
to the attendance of the non-official additional members at 
deliberations of the Legislative Council. But haviug regard 
to the actual experience of the past, it may well be doubted 
whether the value of such attendance has not been over- 
estimated. However, in pursuance of the views of the Home 
Government, regular legislative sittings are held in Calcutta! 
and all measures of great importance are then enacted. 
Measures relating to individual provinces under the Govern- 
ment of Indian ( e . g. Assam and the Central Provinces) are 
generally passed at Simla, and the period of residence there 
is also properly devoted to the executive preparation of 
legislative measures, which are afterwards discussed and 
enacted in Calcutta. The technical details of heavy Bills 
are also dealt with at Simla, and laws arising out of any 
emergency are, of course, ftamccl as and whenever the necessity 
arises. Official additional fliembers arc, as a rule, only sum- 
moned to Simla for the puipose of preparing and working 
out the details of measures in which special or local experience 
is required ; and their assistance in this respect enables the 
Legislative Department to get through work which unaided it 
might not be able to accomplish within the lequired period. 

Simla vs. Calcutta as the Scat of the Indian 
Legislative Council 

It may, no doubt, be conceded that the spirit of the Indian 
Councils* Act of 1861 would be violated by any system of 
legislation which did not admit of the attendance at Legislative 
meetings of the largest number of additional members of 
Council possible under the circumstances ; and any method of 
•tiansacting legislative business, which prevents the attendance 
of these members, would no doubt defeat the intention of the 
Imperial Legislature. The question is, whether Calcutta is as 
convenient a place as Simla. European 'mercantile members 
can only attend in Calcutta: but Simla is probably more 
convenient for other non-official members. The objection to 
Calcutta on the score of health is, perhaps, not so stiong as it 
used to be, but it has by no means passed away. There have 
been two instances of native members from other Provinces 
having fled after attending only one leg'sUtivc sitting, and 
natives, other than Bengalees, still have a prejudice against, 
and a dread of remaining long in Calcutta There is at 
present a demand for more representation of the educated classes, 
and there can be little doubt that non-official native members 
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from all parts of India except Bengal) would more readily 
‘ attend at Simla than at Calcutta. A discussion whether Simla 
or Calcutta is the better for the sessions of the Legislative 
Councils brings us perilously near the Hill-exodus question, 
which has -been threshed out almost usque ad satietatem . 
Perhaps that question received a little extra light and illustra- 
tion, when the High Court judges, and almost the whole of 
the Calcutta bar fled helter-skelter up to Daijeeling from the 
intense heat of June 1888, while officials in the mofussil, where 
the thermometer stood higher than in Calcutta, sighed with 
envy and wished that, like a certain High Court judge, they 
could declare their Courts closed till the ensuing rains. Mem- 
bers of Council cannot leave India, while High Court judges 
rush to England almost every year. 

There can be little doubt that regular legislative sittings 
at Simla would be more likely to conform to the policy and 
wishes of the Home Government, as regards the attendance 
of as many non-official members as possible. The repugnance 
to the climate of Calcutta is not confined to Indians. It is 
shared by English statesmen, who are thereby deterred from 
accepting appointments in this country. The dignity and 
emoluments attached to high office in India would be suffi- 
ciently attractive to public men, if they were not accompanied 
by conditions which detract materially from their value. The 
objections against Calcutta are not exaggerated : a long series 
of broken-down constitutions and premature deaths cannot 
be reasoned away. When the question was discussed twenty 
years ago, it was shown that of the three immediate pre- 
decessors of Sir John Lawrence, one died in India, and two 
only survived to reach home ; that Mr. Wilson died 
in his first year of office, and his successor, Mr. Laing, 
was forced to return to England in broken health the year 
after he came out. The High Court is not without its painful 
statistics of death and disease. Nor is the maintenance of 
Calcutta as the seat of Government called for by any con- 
siderations of State necessity or policy. The weightiest 
reasons for its retention are that it is the ancient scat of 
British Empire, it is connected with old associations, and a 
removal would involve heavy expenditure. All these argu- 
ments were for years urged against the removal of the courts 
of law from Westminster Hall, and yet that removal has at 
last been accomplished. If capital be taken to mean the 
actual seat of Government, Simla has now been an alternative 
capital for fifty-six years. Had Lord Elgin lived, he would 
never have visited Calcutta again, though three years of his 
term of office were still left. The theory that Calcutta was 
•the capital, was, for a long time, preserved only by a fiction, 
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and a fiction so transparent that, but for the proverbial fasciha-* 
tion and vitality of legal fictions. It is surprising any body 
was blinded by it. The Governor-General's Council remained 
there under a president, invested nominally with the full 
powers of the Governor-General in Council. In point of fact, 
however, a division of business was made between the 
Governor-Geneial in the Upper Piovinces and the President 
in Council at Calcutta, on the principle of leaving to the latter 
all business which was of a simple, routine or common place 
character. Every thing which was of importance went directly 
to the Governor-General. 

This part of our subject may be fitly concluded by an 
extract from a minute written by the late Sir Henry Maine 
in 1868 : — 

41 Discomfort and disease have so long been the conditions of 
official life in India, and so much admit able woik has been done 
under those conditions, that theie is a disposition in some minds 
to # regard them as indissolubly associated with the good govern- 
ment o{ the country. Yet surelv, in settling the question of the 
capital, it is unreasonable leave out of account the discovery 
made thirty or forty >ears ago, thit N Uure h 19 been less unkind 
to us than had been supposed, and that within the geographical 
limits of India there are climates in which the English lace 1 ob- 
tains or regains its native vigour. I quite understand the 
necessity of guarding against the temptation to ovet-rate the value 
of these climates, and to under-rate the difficulty of utilizing 
them Yet there may be prejudices of the opposite kind, and 
the censots of resort to the hill climates should be suie, that un- 
consciously they are not arguing as a conservative of the Spanish 
Indies may have aigued against the use of the Jesuits' bark in 
feve», as a piactice in itself effeminate, and calculated to excite 
ill feeling in those who con Id ?iot affoui lo purchase the new drug’. 

. • . . There is no economy which a Government can piac- 

tice like the economy of its servants* health and nerve ; it may be 
compelled to expend them on mere resistance to unfavourable 
physical conditions, but if it goes an inch beyond absolutely 
necessary expendituie, it is guilty of the most foolish foim of 
piodigality »• 

Sir Heniy Maine mentions that Lord Elgin had intended 
to assemble in the cold weather follow «g his death both the 
Executive and Legislative Councils in the neighbourhood of 
Lahoie; and had tins idea been canied out, it is probable 
that each of the great Native cities would have been visited 
in turn. In this way the Supreme Government would have 
become peripatetic. “If,” said Sir Henry Maine, 14 it be 
objected that theic is no example of such a Government, 
I answer first, that the fact is not so, since almost all Govern- 
ments originating in the conquest of hot countries by persons 
born in a cooler climate have been, as a matter of fact, more 
or less peripatetic, and that, even if the objection were 
well founded, the British Empire in India is too novel anch 
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extraordinary an experiment to be dependent on any pre* 
cedents, except those which its own experience furnishes." 

VIII.— Discussion of Budgets. 

It has been announced during the present year that there is 
to be a fuller and ficer discussion of the Budget u under cer- 
tain restrictions." What those restrictions aie to be, is not 
yet known to the public, but it is said that the Home Govern- 
ment is in perfect accord in the matter with the Government 
of India, and that a Bill will be passed to legalize any altera- 
tion of the present system. 

Some explanation of the present system seems here to be 
called for, because it is doubtless not geneially known, that 
even this system is not strictly in accord with the provisions 
of the Indian Councils' Act (ss. 19, 29, and 38). 

4< No business shall be tiansacted at any meeting for the pur- 
pose of making laws and » emulations * * other than the con- 

sideration and enactment of measures introduced into the Council 
for the purpose of such enactment ; and it shall not be lawful for 
any member or additional member to make, or foi the Council to 
entertain any motion, unless such motion be for leave to intro- 
duce some measure as afoiesaid into Council, or have lefeience 
to some measuie actually introduced thereto.” Sec. 29 enacts that 
the additional members are to be members of the Council, “ for 
the puipose of making laws and regulations only,** 

It was stated by Sir Chailes Wood that one of the objects 
of these provisions was to prevent the Legislature from inter- 
fering with the functions of the Executive Government, and 
occupying its time with matters which arc not diiectly or im- 
mediately connected with the special duties assigned to it The 
Duke of Argyll said that the evils of the system established in 
1853 was, that there was a tendency on the part of members of 
the Council to interfere with the executive acts of the Government. 
The grave complications which had occurred in the Governor- 
Gencral's Council prior to 18G1, owing to the unseemly arroga- 
tion of authoiity by certain of its members, had become 
a matter of notoriety, and hence the piecision and stringency 
of these provisions to give effect to the deliberate intention 
of Parliament, that the Legislative Councils should not ex- 
cicise any administrative functions whatever, or have any 
voice in the Executive Government of the country. 

While the law* remains as it i\ no statement or discussion 
of the Budget in Council can be legal, unless it have reference 
to some measure introduced, or to be introduced, into the Coun- 
cil for enactment. If any Bill involving the slightest alteiation 
of taxation be introduced — if even the Income Tax Act had 


• 24 and 25 Vic. c. 67* ss. 19, 
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to be annually renewed as was formerly the case — a public 
financial statement and discussion would be legal As a 
matter of practice, however, the Financial Minister makes his 
statement publicly, and this evasion of the Act has the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State, Possibly Local Legislative 
Councils might be permitted to evade the Act in the same 
way, but they have not done so hitherto. If publicity is what 
is aimed at, it can be attained with equal certainty and less 
inconvenience by sending the Budgets to the press. They 
will thus obtain the widest publicity, and evoke (or at least af- 
ford an opportunity for) criticism from every class of the com- 
munity. If it is desired to give an opportunity for discussion 
to the non-official additional members of Council, it should be 
borne in mind that this would do away with the power of the 
Govcrnor-Geneial, or a local Governor, to prohibit the dis- 
cussion of topics which he considers undesirable, and so 
materially alter his position as regards his Council. It can 
hardly be desirable that the Legislative Councils of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal and the Ncftth-West Provinces, should acquire 
a definite right to discuss and ciiticise the whole executive 
business of their respective Provinces in so far as they involve 
questions of finance. Their doing so might put the Supreme 
Council in a very false position. The value of ciiticism is much 
diminished when it proceeds from an iricsponsiblc body ; and it 
cannot be too clearly kept in mind, that additional mcmbcis 
of the Legislative Council are absolutely irresponsible for their 
acts or the consequences of their acts. They can neither be 
removed during their tenure of office, nor be held answerable 
for aught they do. It is anomalous and contrary to all sound 
principle to invest a body thus constituted, thus irresponsible, 
and without even a representative character, with the power 
to discuss, modify, and pei haps ovci rule the whole executive 
•policy of the Government. *■ Parliamentary responsibly/’ 
it has been remarked by Sir James Stephen, *' arises fiom the 
fact that the man who is to-day in opposition may be to- 
morrow in power, and may then be obliged to act up to the 
principles which he has advocated when in opposition. This 
can never be the case in India. If Government were in a 
minority, it would not have to go out, nor would those who 
had succeeded in turning it out come in their turn. In this 
state of things it is obvious that the criticism of additional 
members is emphatically iriesponsible. It is the criticism of 
persons who can never be called upon to apply their own prin- 
ciples to practice." 

As a matter of fact, the proceedings of Legislative Coun- 
cils in India are marked by a considerable degree of formality 
coupled with the utmost publicity. This foimality, and this 
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publicity may not have been altogether contemplated by the 
Councils’ Act of 1861, but quod fieri non aebuit , id factum 
valet It is too late to go back now. One of the chief objections 
taken by the Marquis of Dalhousie under the Act of 1853 had 
leference to the formality and publicity of its debates. Loid 
Canning was of opinion that the business of the new Legisla- 
tive Councils should be conducted as in a committee or com- 
mission, and not in the form of a set Parliamentary debate ; 
and in the dicussions which preceded the passing of the Act 
of 1861 in both houses of Parliament, reference was frequently 
made, mostly in terms of condemnation, to the numerous 
standing oiders made by the Legislative Council of 1853, and 
the unwisdom of conveiting the Councils into petty mock Palia- 
ments was constantly dwelt on. Yet, no sooner wa^ the Act 
of 1861 brought into operation, than arrangements were made 
in each Council for piescribing forms of ptocedurc very similar 
to those observed in other legislative assemblies ; the pro- 
ceedings were practically thrown open to the public, the 
admission of reporters was alloVed, and all this was done 
under the authority of standing oiders, wh’ch received the 
sanction of the Secretary of State by whom the Act was intro- 
duced. The fact is that Parliament cndeavouicd to reconcile 
two things which weie irreconcilable, namely, the infoimality 
of piOcedure which obtains in a cabinet or committee (the 
proceedings of which arc either strictly piivate, or if published, 
are published in an abstract form, or in the form of a repoi t 
staling the tcsull of the committee’s dclibeiations), and the 
publication from day to day of the speeches deliveied, and 
the remarks made, by the members of a Council. Lord Can- 
ning did not contemplate this latter arrangement, and it may 
be inferred from the opening speech of Lord Halifax in intro- 
ducing the measure of 1861, that his views on this point coin- 
cided with those of Lord Canning ; but when the questioif 
of the daily publication of the pioceedings of the Council 
was raised in the House of Commons, the leply of the Secretary 
of State was to the effect, that this matter would be left to the 
discretion of the Governor-General. As we know, the lesult 
has been that the debates in the Indian Councils are published 
from day to day, and that the official reports of them are as 
full and detailed as Hansard’s* The only trace that the reports 
bear of what appears to have been originally contemplated, 
is that they are headed 41 Abstracts of the Proceedings of the 
Council,” the fact being that they are in no sense abstracts, 
but are full and complete reports. 

This matter has been gone into at some length in order to 
show that the original design of the framers of the Councils’ Act 
has already been widely departed from in one very important 
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point. In truth, the submission to the Legislative Councils 
of Budgets dealing with the finances of the country, whether 
imperial, or provincial, or local, is an arrangement which, 
so far as can be gathered from the debates, was not contem- 
plated by the framers of the Act of 1861. Nevertheless, 
during the whole of the period which has since elapsed, the 
exposition of the financial measures of the year before the 
Council of the Governor-General has been an event of annual 
occurrence. These Budgets are not voted on by the Council, 
but they are liable to be subjected to criticism of a searching 
character in debates which are forthwith published and circu- 
lated throughout the country. And not only is there, on these 
occasions, a general exposition of the financial position of 
the Empire, but the several mcmbcis of the Executive Gov- 
ernment deliver expository statements of the operations of 
the several departments under their charge, which are similarly 
liable to comment and criticism from the other members of 
the Council. It is not onl^y, then, in the form and publicity 
of the debates, but in the nature of the subjects brought under 
discussion, that there has been, in practice, a departure from 
the avowed intention of the framers of the Act of 1861. 

In order to enable Local Governments to deliver themselves 
of “ financial expositions ” analogous to those in the Govcrnor- 
Gencral’s Council, it was at onetime proposed that an Appro- 
priation Bill (the schedule of which would consist of the 
Budget) should be annually intioduccd, thereby enabling 
members, without any contravention of sec. 38 of the Councils' 
Act, to discuss each item. As might have been expected, this 
proposal was not considered advisable or even possible. The 
passing of the Appiopiiation Bill in the House of Commons is 
a proceeding by which authority is given to carry into effect 
the resolutions of the House passed in Committee of Supply, 
which, till the passing of the Appropriation Bill, are not law. 
The Bill enumerates every grant that has been made during 
the whole session, and authorises the several sum9 voted by 
the Committee of Supply to be issued and applied to each 
separate service. It also contains a provision that the various 
aids and supplies shall not be issued or applied to any other 
uses than those mentioned It is obvious that such a proceed- 
ing would be utterly out of place in India, and would have the 
effect of removing from the Executive to the Legislative Council 
the power of disposing of public monies. 

IX.— Publicity of Indian Lfgislation and 
Opportunities for Public Criticism. 

It may safely be affirmed that there is no country in the world 
in which the public have such opportunities of having their 
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say regarding pending legislative measures as in India. In 
no other country are Bills made so accessible to the public, or 
at least to that portion of the public which has either the 
desire or the ability to criticize. 

A Bid of the Supreme Council, together with a statement 
of its objects and reasons, is published in the Gazette of India . 
If the Bill is of any impoitance to the public, or any section 
of the public, it is also published in such vernacular languages 
as the Council may direct. Then the Select Committee's 
report must not be made sooner than thiee months from the 
date of the first publication of the Bill. Again, if a Bill is 
much altered in Select Committee, it is often republished in 
its altered foim. In fact, publicity in India has been pushed 
•to such an extraordinaiy length, that it has been accurately 
remarked, that it is a man's neglect alone which can pi event 
him from being in a position to consider any Bill on which he 
desires to foim an opinion The Government of India,havc 
brought the hoise to the water, b^t they cannot make him 
drink. 

In this matter as in many others, the Government, being a 
buieauciacy, goes out of its way to avoid the imputation of 
legislating in an autocratic, buieaucratic or despotic m inner. 
In theory, the vernacular translations of Bills arc supposed 
to reach the native community at large; but those who are 
conversant with the administiation, know that they only reach 
the comparatively educated few,* who would much rather have 
the English Bill than the vernacular. Even this small section 
often finds itself quite incompetent to criticise the scope and 
details of measuies In England no one dreams of inviting the 
opinion of every farmer or parish vestry on a measuie dealing 
with land tenure, or codifying the ciiminal law. Only expet ts 
are consulted, as only experts could give an opinion woith 
having. In India, on the other hand, every provision is made for 
securing, or tiying to secuie the opinions of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, of persons who in many instances have no opinion 
to offer, the subject-matter being altogether outside their ken. 
As to the people as a body, they are not reached by the vernacu- 
lar Gazettes, nor is there any necessity to reach them in this 
manner. Even in European countries, no attempt is made, 
even by their Parliamentary representatives, to ascertain their 
opinions in nine cases out of ten ; indeed, in many instances, 


* What I mean is, that they are not wanted. A Mukhtar could get the 
vernacular transition, if he wanted it. But, as a matter of fact* (excepting, 
perhaps, impoitant subjects, such as landlord and tenant) criticism of a 
BiU in progress is a thing not " dreamt of in the philosophy” of even tne 
bore educated class. 
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the Parliamentary representative himself might not have any 
opinion, or at any rate not one worth hearing. But though 
the people in India are not reached by the vernacular Gazettes, 
it would not be true to Say that the vox populi is untapped. 
It is tapped in a very few matters ( \e.g . tenancy legislation) by 
Pleaders and Mukhtars ; but the principal tappers are the 
Magistrates and Collectors of districts, known as District Officers. 
This will be illustrated below. 

In England the Government takes no direct steps to make 
the Bills before the legislature known to the public. They are 
not published in any Gazettes or newspapers. If a country 
gentleman wanted to read a particular Bill, he would have 
to Wiite and get it from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, the 
Queen’s printers in London. But it will perhaps be said 
that the public arc made acquainted with pending or proposed 
legislation through the medium of the press This is by no 
means always the case. A good many Bills of importance 
are passed into law which aie no’t even so much as noticed 
by the press. Let me instarfte a most important Act, dealing 
with Criminal Procedure in Scotland, passed in the session 
of 1887. Mr. Ilbci t, when he was Legal Member, had occasion 
to remark that Loid Cairns’ Conveyancing Bill was criticized by 
no one outside the rank of professional lawyers, and by vciy 
few of them. His Settled Land Bills, which affect the position 
and powers of landed gentry throughout the country, met 
with little or no outside criticism. The Criminal Code Bill 
has been on the anvil and bcfoic the public for years ; but 
the press has not taken the trouble to master its provisions. 
In India, when the legislature has under lonsidciation .subjects 
such as Trusts, Easements, or the Transfer of Property, on 
which only cxpcits can give valuable opinions, the public are 
not meiely invited, but they are almost forced to give their 
opinions. Even the most enlightened public bodies, such as 
the British Indian Association, have been unable to show a 
complete comprehension of such measme^ The daily ex- 
perience of the courts show that such acts aie misapprehended 
even by native professional lawyers: and the absurdity of 
expecting valuable criticisms fiom ordinary laymen, native or 
European, hardly icquircs demonstration. 

The remarkably 4< popular ** character of Indian legislation 
is seen in the rule that anyone may addiess the Legislative 
Council regarding any pending Bill. The communication 
may be addressed, either in the form of a petition to the 
Governor-Geneial, or in a letter to the Secretary. Stick commu- 
nications are actually circulated to members of the Council ! 
Any more popular and democratic provision it is impossible 
to conceive. It must be boine in mind that Local Governments 
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are always consulted, and this means that a large number 
of administrative officers are consulted, as also the Bench and 
the Bar. Moreover, numbers of # public Associations, recog- 
nized by the various Local Governments, arc also invited to 
express their opinions. The lesult has been that the Legisla- 
tive Dcpaitment has at times been almost overwhelmed with 
masse** of voluminous comments, which naturally contain 
a good deal that is worthless. Of late years Local Govern- 
ments have been compelled to consult only selected officers : 
but in measures of great importance, all officeis are consulted. 
As long as the rule remains in foice that all communications 
must be circulated to members of Council, it is obviously 
essential that the bulk should not be needlessly increased, 
so as to prevent the wheat fiom bring lost among the chaff. 
Congress orators have not lealized what a Magna Ghana 
the people of India possess in the right of the meanest 
subject to address and petition the Legislative Council, and 
to give his opinion on any pending legislation ! § 

O fortunati ninuuin, sua si bona nount ! 

It has been remarked above that the vox popult is piincipally 
tapped by the Chief Executive Officeis of Districts. All 
Local Governments arc consulted by the Government of 
India. The former again cad for repoits from their exe- 
cutive (and in the ca^c of legal measures, judicial) officers, 
and so the word is passed light along the line of the 
official hicraichy until it comes down even to the humble 
village Chokidar (policeman) ; and not only is information 
and criticism called foi after the intioduction of a Bill, but 
this is often done when it is meiely piuposed to legislate 
on a particular subject, and it is desiicd to asccitain 
whether it is necessary to legislate at all, and if so, on what 
lines. Let me give the most icccnt instance of this : Tljc 
Government of India aic considering the advisability oT 
legislating about lepers, and a lepoit has been called for as 
to whether lepiosy has increased, and whether lepcis are in 
the habit of annoying villagers by soliciting alms in a threat- 
ening manner or otherwise, and so on. Evciy District Officer 
has been called on for a repoit regarding his own district. He 
consults liis Sub-Divisional* officers and District Superinten- 
dent of Police. The latter calls for reports fcom the Sub- 
Inspectors in charge of every thana (Police Station), and 
these latter get information from the village chokidars about 
every single village in their jurisdictions. The Government of 
India and local legislatures thus have no difficulty in pro- 
curing a mass of accurate information on any possible subject. 

• Districts are generally divided into several Sub-Divisions. 
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In this way a rough census of lepers has been taken, and the 
feeling of the people in regard to them ascertained. And this 
is done through an agency familiar to the people and without 
any difficulty or special arrangements. The legislation of the 
Government of India is based on complete and accurate in- 
formation, subjected to criticism and discussion by administra- 
tors of ripe practical experience. 

The treatment of lepers is, no doubt, a question on which 
the meanest cultivator might have an opinion. Let us take 
the case of measures, which it would require some intelligence 
and education to criticise, such as the amendment of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, or a Bill dealing with the relations of 
landlord and tenant. The vast mass of opinions and criti- 
cism on the Bengal Tenancy Bill, (passed as Act VIII of 1885) 
has susprised English lawyers. Apart ftom official opinion, 
all classes gave their opinions, Pleaders and Mulch tars, Zem- 
indars, JVIiddlcmen, Mahajans a<id cultivators. Besides the 
large Associations which are ^consulted direct by the Bengal 
Government,* District Officers consulted every local body or 
petty Association in their districts. Sub-Divisional Officers 
convened special meetings at their houses, at which many of 
the provisions of the Bill were discussed by their own Amla, 
(ministerial officers), Mukhtars, petty educational officers, 


* The following is a complete list of 
by the Government : — 

1 . European and Anglo Indian 

Defence Association, Calcutta. 

2. British Indian Association 

3. Eurasian and Anglo Indian 

Association. 

4. National Mahomcdan Asso- 

ciation. 

jj. Mahomedan Literal y Society. 

6 . Subutban Rate-payers* Asso- 

ciation. 

7. Jessore Indian Association. 

8- Moorshedabad Association. 

9. Baranagore Rate-payers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

10. Burdwan Association. 

11. Utterpara People’s Associa- 

tion. 

12. Bali Sadharani Shaba. 

13. Seebpore Rate-payers’ Asso- 

ciation. 

14. Rajshahye Association. 

15. Bogra People's Association. 

10. Dacca People's Association. 

17. East Bengal Landholders’ Asso-; 

ciation. 

18. Furreedpore People’s Asso- 

ciation. 


the Associations in Bengal recognized 

19 Mymensingh Barnch Indian 
Association 

20. Mymensingh Landholders’ 

Association. 

21. Burnsal People’s Association. 

22 Islam Association, Chittagong. 

23. Chittagong Association. 

24. Har Association, Noakholly. 

25. Tipperah People’s Association. 

26. Bchar Landholders’ Associa- 

tion, Patna. 

2 7. Indigo ] enter’s Association, 
Mozufferpore and Chumparun. 

28. Bhagulpore Landholders’ As- 

sociation. 

29. Orissa Association. 

30 lialasore National Committee. 

31. Serampore M of ussil Association. 

32. Rohora Patriotic Association. 

33. Santipore Rate-payers Asso- 

ciation. 

34. Howrah People’s Association. 

35. South Barrackpore Rate-payers’ 

Association. 

36. East Bengal Association. 

37. Krishnaghar Rate-payers’ Asso- 

ciation. 
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landholders and others. Even Chokidari punchayats * were in 
some districts invited to express an opinion. But this Bill 
was an exception. For a whole decade it had been proposed 
and intended to pass some remedial legislation in favour of the 
Bengal cultivator, so that landlord opinion was on the qm vive % 
and the forces of landlordism were strongly arrayed against the 
Bill. It was, perhaps, for this reason that officials felt compelled 
to take unusual steps for ascertaining the opinions and wishes of 
the cultivators themselves. 

It is the same with Local Councils. If the records of the 
Bengal Council be referred to, it will be seen that, upon eveiy 
local measure of Importance, there has been a full and fice 
expression of native opinion. Moreover, native opinion is 
sounded on any questions of importance on which legisla- 
tion is likely to become necessary. There can be no harm 
in my adducing the most recent instance : It has been re- 
cognized that Municipalities and District and Local Boards aic 
everywhere crippled for want of, funds, and therefore cannot 
effect any great improvements. The Government thinks that the 
only solution of the difficulty is local taxation for iocal needs 
In this connection suggestions have been made, that the ques- 
tion of tolls on roads and bridges might be reconsidered, and 
also that of the imposition of octioi duties in Municipalities. 
On these subjects District Officers have been asked not to give 
their 07i v/ opinion*, but to ascertain enlightened non-o(jn ini 
opinion . Probably in no country in the world is so anxious 
a doiro manifested to legislate in accord with the wishes and 
sentiments of the people This is, in a measure, owing to the 
fact that the Lcgislutuies aic official legislatures. Of the official 
legislators it may ccitainly be said that they are disinterested 
men, having no party to represent, with no desire but to benefit the 
country and the people, and do justice between class and class 
As might have been expected, the desire of the Govcrnmdbt 
to give tire utmost publicity to its legislative measures, (whe- 
ther as Bills or Acts) has far outstiippcd the necessities of the 
case. It was hardly necessary to translate such Bills as the 
Transfer of Property or Easements Bill at all. As 1ms been re- 
marked, the few natives competent to give an opinion on its 
provisions would know English, and would actually prefer to 
consult the English original. And yet not only was this Bdl 
published as first drafted, but it was again and again pub- 
lished as it underwent alterations. Bill No . V } which zvas a 
Vi ry modified fonn of Bill No . IJI^vas published in the follow- 
i 'i g vc mo cub ( 7 i s : Urdu, Bengali, Ooria , Hindi, Tamils JUala- 
3 ii/utu, ft hign, Ktinorese, Mahratti , Guzevati ! Naturally all 

* Tno -ipencv appointed m each village or Union under Act VI, 
1870, II. C « which assesses and collects the tax foi the maintenance of the 
village Police. 
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this expense was incurred for nothing ; the only criticisms 
received were received in English. Measures of this technical 
and abstract character cannot be translated into the verna- 
culars in a satisfactory and intelligible manner. Highly edu- 
cated natives aver that they find it impossible to convey in 
the vernacular the technical shades of legal meaning by meic 
translation, or by anything shoit of exposition, and that 
although to a man knowing English, and sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the English original, the vernacular tumslalion Wight 
be intelligible, yet even such a man would prefer to refer to 
the English version. Urdu is the most polished and widely 
spread of the vernaculars of India, and constitutes, indeed, 
a sort of lingua ft tinea . Yet even the translations in Urdu 
are often unintelligible and so full of ina<cui«itc lendciings, 
that it is no wonder that vernacular tianslations of technical 
Acts can hardly be understood even by nati\e luwjeis. As to 
Bengali, Ooria, Hindi, ami Mahratti, the tianslatois have had 
to have recouisc to Sanskiit words to Mipply an equivalent for 
some of the' English tcims, — ivoids, whuli to the mass of the 
people, are as incomprehensible as the English itself would be. 
So an Englishman of the icign of Ileniy Vll,ha\ing to tianslate 
the pi (sent Italian Code of Comimicr, would rtsoit to Latin. 

Duiing the Viccroyalty of Loid Ripon, a laudable, but as 
events have piovcd, a futile attempt was made to make Bills 
and Acts even more accessible to the publ.c than they had 
hitheito been. As icgaids the great codifying Bills in con- 
nection with which the question of publicity had aiisen, both 
the Viceroy and Ins Legal Member icrugni/<d th.it, no matter 
how clearly they might be drafted, they w r eie of such a nature 
that, c\cn with the aid of the fulh st explanations, none blit 
cxpcits i oil Id h( pc to master their contents sufficiently to 
offer any useful criticism on them ; that similar mcasuits met 
with little or no cnticism in England outside professional 
circles, while in India, the pi aspect of c btaining useful 
criticisms was much diminished by the difficulties of transla- 
tion above referred to. But, as rognds J », Elation generally, 
it was desired to give the public the utmost oppmtumty of 
criticizing Bills in progios, and also to distnbutc measures 
passed into law as widely as possible. 

The first aim of the Government was to give the Press all 
the information in its power as to the object and ncccs.ity of 
any proposed legislation. It was, thcrcfoie, decided to pub- 
lish a fuller and moic popular Statement of Objects and 
Reasons, showing why a particular measure was required, and 
giving a short history of the circumstances which had led up 
to it, and an explanation of the effect it was likely to have 
on the subject matter and on the people. Pains were to be 
taken to tacko the statements as clear and intelligible as 
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passible to the ordinary unscientific mind ; and when the Bill 
had been brought in, the Bill itself and the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons, and (when this appeared desirable) the speech made 
by the member in charge in moving for leave to introduce it, 
were to be separately printed on cheap paper, so as to be avail- 
able (with the vernacular translation), to the Press aud selected 
public bodies. These were fnrther to be sold at a Ibw price to the 
public. They were to be piocurablc at all District Cutcherries 
thioughout the countiy. Moreover, in order to encourage com- 
ments from the press, English and Vernacular abstracts of, or if 
necessary, full extracts fiom newspaper articles were to be cir- 
culated to members of the Legislative Council. Moieover, if 
the publication of any Bill in the vernacular was oideted, the 
Select Committee weie always to state in their report the dale on 
which the Bill had been published in such language, so as to ensure 
that the native community had had time to see and consider the 
Bill. It "had been found that some delay occuired in biinging 
out translations of Acts passed, and it was theiefoie decided, 
whenever practicable, to allow an interval to elapse between 
the date at which an Act is passed, and the date at which Jt 
is brought into operation, so as to allow of sufficient time for 
the preparation and issue of translations and for the prepata- 
tion, issue, and due publication of the rules, without the help 
of which so many Indian Acts cannot be brought into effectual 
operation. At the same time it was not intended to pi event 
veiy short and simple, or very urgent Acts fiom being brought 
into force at once. 

As regards the sale and gratuitous distiibution, in a cheap 
foim, of English and vcrnacula* copies of Bills, Statements 
of Objects and Reasons, Rcpoits of Select Committees, Debates, 
and Acts, it was settled that each local Government should 
make its own airangements. The price of English copies was 
almost nominal, being only tluee pies per sheet of four pages* 
the rate decreasing if there were 64 pages or more. The whole 
set of papers published in a year was also made available to 
annual subset ibers at tlie rate of only tzvo rupees , exclusive 
of postage. The papers weie to be piinted by the Supeiinten* 
dent of Government printing at Calcutta or Simla. At the 
same time special arrangements were made in the Legislative 
Department to issue Urdu or Hindustani translations of Bills 
and connected papers and Acts, and also transliteiated versions 
of the same in the Nagri character. All these papers, in 
English or a vernacular, were to be obtained at all Cutcherries 
throughout the country / It comes to this, then, that every 
trader, artisan, and peasant in the country had the Bills and Acts 
of the legislature almost brought to his very door, for in India, 
broadly almost; every peasant, and certainly every 

be likely to requite a copy of an Act, has 
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occasionally to go to the District, or Sub-divisional, or Mun&ifst 
Cutcherry. The nominal price was intended to act as a 
sort of guarantee that the papers were required and not asked 
for fiom pure wantonness. In ^he same way missionanes, 
who preach in the bazars and villages, demand a pice for tracts, 
or the vernancular translation of a gospel, just to impose some 
sort of check on the wanton spoliation of their stock. 

The Scnptuie tells us not to cast pearls before swine, and 
the Government of India, as might have been expected, 
failed in an attempt to secure universal cuticism, such as no 
civilized country in the world has ever dreamt of making. 
As the sequel showed, the parturition of mountains biought 
forth a very ridiculous mouse. Year after yenf Bills and Acts 
and translations were made available for sale at the Govern- 
ment Cutcherries, and year after year the sales, at many places, 
were ml \ while those in the most advanced districts were infi- 
nitesimal. In fact the whole business turned out to be such 
a monstrous farce, that in September 1888, the Legislative 
Department of the Government of India wiote and infoimed 
all local Governments that the supply of reprints and 
translations foi sale would be at once discontinued, and asked 
whether, and to what extent, such supply for gratuitous distri- 
bution should be curtailed. The Collcctois of distiicts in Bengal 
have lepoited that the documents are not merely unsaleable, but 
aie not required, geneially speaking, even for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. The people in India have had oppoitunities of making 
themselves acquainted with, and cnticising pending legislation, 
such as no other Government in the world has thought fit to giant. 
Fancy copies of Bills being available for sale in every booksellers' 
shop in small country towns in England ! Even Justices of the 
Peace haidly ever see an Act, except the few they have to ad- 
minister, much lebs a Bill. Imagine Hills being distributed in 
England by Government agency to petty attorneys, shopkeepers, 
farmeis, and labourers, and yet this is what the Government 
of India has seriously attempted ! Such ultia-Radical bene- 
volence m an Oriental country indeed takes Okie's breath away. 

The facts in connection with this subject cannot be too 
clearly- demonstrated, because Government is sometimes blamed 
by men who are educated enough to know better. Errors 
regarding the action of the Government in India are Protean 
in their variety, and possess the vitality of a hydra. I have 
therefore considered it necessary, in the interests of truth, 
and m vindication of the Government, to lay bare the 
incontrovertible facts. The importance of the subject is a 
sufficient excuse for my reproducing in evtenso a return submitted 
from one of the largest, and gertainly not ope of the least 
important districts in Bengal, These statements Wfr? called for 
from every district 
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to construct Docks, in Bengali 
Bill to regulate Ferries in Bengal, in Bengali 
Indian Registration BiU, 1S85, in English 
Indian Tramways Bill, 1885, in English 




A Bill rendering it permissive to the members of 
the Mahomedan community to declare themselves 
subject to the Mahomedan Law, in English 
The Provincial Small Cause Court Bill, 1885, in 
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It will be *eetx*that only five copies each of the Probate and 
Administration Bill and the Succession Certificate Bill were 
disposed of, and the note in the column of remarks shows 
that these were not sold , but distributed gratis ! I find from 
the correspondence relating to this district, that the three 
principal men of the district are shown as subscribers, but 
apparently the copies were foisted on them nolentes volentes % 
as the sheiistadar notes, in a somewhat naive Hibernianism : 
u These three are regular subscribers, but they have never patd 
yet l ” Such, then, was the ludicrous anti-climax of the grand 
project for eliciting the opinions of all classes, even down to the 
"School-master, the blacksmith, the Mukhtar, the cultivator, and 
the landless labourer, on Bills dealing with such matters as 
Taxation, Valuation of Suits, Native Passenger Ships, Inven- 
tions, Marine Service, Probate and Administiation, Succession 
Certificates, Bankruptcy, the Poit of Calcutta, Easements and 
Transfer of Propeity. 

The British Government in India has enemies even among 
those who eat its bread and salt, and this rendcis the guidance 
of the ship of State all the moie difficult ; but while steeling 
clear of the Scylla of conservative picjudices and opposition to 
all leform, it should take caie not to be sucked in by the 
Chaiybdis of ladical nostrums. They should view with sus- 
picion the so-called panaceas piopounded by philanthropical and 
irresponsible theoiists, and act on the advice of disinterested 
administrators, who possess long practical experience of the 
country, and only desire the real wclfaie and happiness of the 
people, 

X— Real and Effectual Representation of all 

Classes. 

It will be seen, then, fiom what has been stated above, that 
to all intents and purposes, the masses are represented in 
the most effectual manner possible in the Legislative Councils 
of the country. They are not only represented by the ad- 
ministrators who live among them, and whose duty it is to 
report to the Legislatuie on any measures affecting their 
interests ; but the Official members of the Legislative Councils 
are also their truest and best repiesentatives. 

As regards greater representation in the Councils, it would 
be impossible to inciease the number of non-official members 
so as to represent all classes without swamping the official 
element. This means that the character of the Legislature 
would be radigally altered, and the constitution, as it now 
exists, subverted. If a number of non -official members be 
«dded, they must be added as assessors, entitled to give 
trillions only, but not votes* But what would be the result 
it* \ % 
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©f increasing the number of non-official members, whether 
entitled to give opinions only or votes ? It would most as- 
suredly result in a greater representation of a few classes 
(in Bengal, principally the semiudars and the lawyers), and 
a smaller representation of the masses. It has been very 
truly remarked that the best representation of the interests 
of the country and the people as a 'whole, is the official, and 
not the non-official member. The official represents all classes. 
One official may sympathise with the ryots to a greater extent 
than another : but no official can be called a partisan. They 
all do their best to legislate justly and hold the scales evenly 
between class and class. But non-official membets avowedly 
icpiesent some paiticular class or inteicst, oidinarily that to which 
they themselves belong They are often pledged to support 
certain views, and to vote accordingly. The result of increasing 
the non-official element would be, to inciease the representation 
(I speak of Bengal) of the landlord and lawyer classes, and 
possibly also of the English mercantile class In any tenancy 
legislation,* such a result would be most detrimental to the 
intcicsts of the tcnantiy. In the passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, the non-official members, bioadlv speaking, fought for 
the landlord interest; had the r> ots been represented by such 
members in the Council, the Act would have beep more 
favouiable to the tenant. Not that the Act is not favourable 
in many lespects to the tenant, but that fact is due to the 
determined cffoits of disinterested official membeis. Additional 
native membeis must be men of some position and rank, and 
such men would naturally favour the landloid inteiest, while 
experience has shown that, in matteis of taxation, they will 
favour those measuies which press mme hardly in proportion 
on the pooicr classes than on the wealthier. I may note as 
a signal instance, tlie leadiness displayed to increase the salt 
♦ duty rather than impose taxation on land or personal incomes. 
Surely the experience of England and other countries has* 
been just the same It is not so long ago that the first real 
representative of the woiking man was plumed to the House 
of Commons. And when even a working man has acquired 
some position and wealth, his opinions and S) mpathies will 
natuially veer lound a little in favoui of the classes among 
whom he finds himself thrown. In Bengal the pleader class 
would, bioadly speaking, be in favour of the inteiestsof the 
Zemindais In the first place, a pleader of any position and 
practice is generally the agent of one or moie Zemindars, 
whose payments constitute a substantial part of his income. 
Secondly, as they acquire money, pleaders invest it in land, 
and so become pait and parcel of the land-owning classes. The 
same may be said of retired members of Government services,* 
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including Ministerial officers, who generally invest a sub- 
stantial portion of their earnings in land. The sympathies of 
young Munsifs and the new class of competition Deputy Collectors 
is (at any rate before they have had time to acquire land) 
to a considerable extent with the ryot, but young Munsifs and 
Deputy Collectors are not made members of the Legislative 
Councils. European non-official members are mainly appointed 
as the representatives of the mercantile interest, the planting 
community, and generally of the non-official European class. 

It is manifest, then, that the best and truest representatives 
of the interests of the country and the people as a whole are 
the official members. The number of non-official members might 
be increased, pet haps, if they are made into a purely consultative 
body, with power to report their opinion to Government 
Even this would result in a larger representation of the 
wealthy and influential classes. But anything more might 
raise evils and difficulties which can hardly be said to exist 
at piesent. Even in elective Municipalities there Is noo real 
representation of the majority of the population. The control 
of the people is a pure fiction, except in one particular, and 
that is, that Municipal Commissioners are sometimes 
elected on the distinct pledge that they will do their 
utmost .to reduce the rates,* and oppose any measure of 
improvement that might tend in the opposite diicction. Possi- 
bly hot advocates of local self-government may icgard this as a 
healthy and hopeful sign, that the elcctois are able to bring 
some influence to bear on their representatives. But the 
ordinary mind would piobably regaid it as a not very honorable 
index of unfitness for autonomy. 

The evils indicated are possibly not peculiar to India, + 
though in India they are intensely aggravated by the fact, 
that the influential portion of the community is a microscopic 
minority, composed almost exclusively of a single class, 


* I see this fact is alluded to by the Bengal Government in the Resolu- 
tion on the Annual Administration Report of the Patna Division for 
1888-89, published in the Calcutta Gazette of August 1889. 

t It is very nausedung to listen to some English apologists who, 
in their fondness for fouling their own nests, remark : “ Oh ! there is 
just as much corruption in # h ngland among municipal and Local Boards.” 
Granted for the sake of argument, that there has been in some instances. 
To what is it due? To Government having relaxed its control These 
apologists use a two edged weapon, and are hoist with their own petard. 
The Anglo-Saxon race is generally admitted to be firm, tenacious of 
purpose, honest, and truth loving. It has-been accustomed for centuries 
to the principles and traditions of popular representation. If among 
such a race and under such conditions, a gradual extension of local 
autonomy and power has produced corruption and other great evils, may 
not a reasonable man hesitate .and doubt whether such boons should be 
foisted, in an intensified form, on an Oriental country f 
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while the masses are comparatively uneducated and ignorant. 
Some of the principal cities of England and America have 
suffered grievously from the Attic boon. There is a reaction 
in favour of official management, which has resulted in a very 
considerable amount of central control. In France and other 
great continental States, the towns and cities are improv- 
ing, but those who are conversant with the details of their 
municipal administration, know that they are impioving be- 
cause the central authoiity with one hand grips the local 
body by the throat, and, holding a blunderbuss to its car with the 
other, exercises that extiinsic moral influence, which apparently 
the law intended should be exercised by the District Magistrate, 
the Commissioner, and the Local Government in Bengal, but 
which, owing to the desire to show as partial successes even 
the most glaring failures and notorious collapses, is not, 
as a matter of fact, exercised. The fact is that in France 
and elsewhere, not only the capitals, but all the cities 
and • large towns had more or less diiftcd from local self- 
government into something-very different ; there remains but a 
shadow and a fiction of the defunct piinciple of local adminis- 
tration. The only chance of the success of local institutions in 
India is, that all should not be piaised alike, no matter how 
diffeicnt thcii deserts. Those which have done their duty should 
be held up as an example for the imitation of those which have 
neglected it. If Badnuggcr is still pei milted to enjoy the 
fianchisc, though it makes no impiovements, wastes the rate- 
payers’ money, and poisons them with bad air and water, of a 
surety Neknugger will slide into the same evil ways, when 
she discoveis that thete is an utter absence of discrimination 
in the award of iyirkdrt ptaise or blame. 

But what if the evils, which are now confined to the parochial 
affairs of the Slocum-Podgers and Little Pcdlingtons of Bengal, 
should be permitted to become lampant in matteis affecting 
the impei ial interests of Biitish India 1 And will not such evils 
be caused by representative councils? The landloids of 
Bengal will send membets pledged to abolish the road cess, 
and make up the loss by enhancing the salt duty pledged to 
facilitate evictions and enhancement of rent* the iyots will 
stipulate for the pi ohibition of all enhancement : Pleaders will 
return members pledged to support the various items of the 
Congress piogramme, and possibly to abolish all liquor-shops ; 
while traders will stipulate for the repeal of the Income-tax, 
But, it may be said, if ail classes are represented, justice will bq 
done. To this it may be leplied that all classes arc, tinder the 
existing constitution, equally represented ; but this would not 
be so if members weie elected. The poorer classes, the 
masses of the population, would undoubtedly not bd represented 
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to the s mt extent as the wealthy and more influential 
classes Mo one can allege that fair and equal representa- 
tion would be possible. Some one class would command a 
majority, an$J they would ruthlessly impose their will on the 
minority. Such a Council might pass a measure rendering 
the position of the ryot worse ; could such a measure be passed 
In the Legislative Council as now constituted ? Certainly 
not. Unjust measures might be passed in the one, but not in 
the other. A member, pledged to support the inteiests of a 
particular class, would vote for a measure which might inflict 
injury on a thousand persons for every one benefited. Even 
now, it might be said, a non-official might do so. Certainly he 
might do so, but would he succeed ? No. Happily the Legis- 
lature is now so constituted that such a measure would have 
no chance of success. Again, the most necessary taxation 
might be refused, or it might be imposed in such a way as 
to give air unfair advantage to those classes unduly lepresented. 
The local Bengal Council, even zfs now constituted, with alarge 
infusion of zemindais or zemindar members, would infallibly 
offer a stienuous, and possibly successful * opposition to a 
local rate on the land for purposes of primary education and 
sanitation. 

The propositions laid down above are borne out by the ex- 
perience of many countries. They ate, indeed, self-evident, and 
the argument requires no further amplification or illustration. 

XI. Executive Legislation. 

It is very doubtful whether the Home Government will 
regatd with favour any proposal for the enlargement of the 
Councils, or the introduction of the principle of representation. 
The debates in Hansard will show, that the Indian Councils* 
Act was at the time considered by many to be in some respects 
an ill-advised piece of legislation, and not altogether suited 
to India. One remarkable result of the Act was to take away 
all power of Legislation from the Executive G overmen t / 

The Executive Government used to legislate for the less 
advanced portions of the country. Had India been occupied 
by any other country than England, no doubt the Executive 
would have legislated for the whole country. But the English 
lawyer has an invcteiate habit of thrusting his own principles 
and laws on countries utterly unsuited for them. The King’s 
Courts, in their obstruction to the Governor-General anil his 
Council, dbubtless thought they were very fine patriots, pre- 
serving the undying principles of the English constitution 

* The words “ possibly successful’" are explained by what has been 
tfamrked above as a peculiar feature of the Bengal Council. 
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from the inroads of another Charles. For the Executive to 
legislate would be almost as impious as for a Hindu to kill a 
cow 1 So it was that Legislative Councils were established 
for regulation territories. But the Executive Government 
continued to prescribe rules or laws for other parts of the 
country. Sir Barnes Peacock, mainly on the precedents of 
English constitutional law, and ignoring, or possibly being 
ignorant of the fact that there was, and had been such 
legislation in other countries, combated the legal correctness 
of the doctrine on which the claim to legislate 44 executively M 
was based. 

The Government, however, continued till 1861 to act as if they 
possessed this power in respect of all the outlying and newly 
annexed Pi ovinces. It may be remarked heie that Lord Dal* 
liousie would never have pressed for the establishment of a 
Legislative Council, unless he had unquestionably believed that 
his Government possessed the same legislative authority over 
non-rt?gulation temtoiy which fhe Crown exeicises over Ciown 
Colonies irp to the moment e>f according to them distinct legisla- 
tive institutions. In the debates on the Councils’ Act in the 
House of Lords, the Eail of Ellenborough expressed some indig- 
nation at the dictum of Sir Barnes Peacock. He said-:' 41 The 
non-regulation Provinces were conquered countries, and it was 
the universal law that conquered countries, until they were 
regularly placed under the oi dinary law of the countiy 
conqueiing them, remained urdcr the direct authority of the 
Crown. These doubts were suddenly staited in the Legis- 
lative Council by the Chief Justice, and it certainly was very 
extiaoidinaiy that, having acted as legal adviser to the 
Government for six or seven years in his capacity of Legisla- 
tive Member of Council, he had never informed the Govern- 
ment he served of the illegality they were committing.” Sir 
Barnes Peacock’s opinion was probably wrong, but the Execu* 
tive Government in India has sometimes to act on incorrect 
legal opinion. They did so in this case. It was held that, 
by the passing of the Indian Councils' Act of 1861, all 
legislative authority over non-regulation territory had been 
taken away from the Executive Government, while the force 
of law was given to all the rules which had been- made in the 
belief that the authority existed. No doubt the intention of 
the statute of 1861 was that local Councils should gradually 
be established in all the provinces of India ; but this wa$ 
found to be impracticable. The result was, that no new law* 
or rule required for any province other than Madras, Bombay, *' 
and Bengal Pioper, could be sanctioned by any authority in 
India other than the Supreme Legislature. 

As might have been expected, this position was found ' 1 
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extremely embarrassing and inconvenient. Indeed, the abso- 
lute denial of legislative power to the Executive Government, 
as regards the wilder and less civilized portions of India, 
was found to be not meiely inconvenient, but dangerous. New 
situations arose, new combinations of circumstances presented 
themselves, feelings and actions arising out of ignorance, mis- 
apprehension, prejudice, or superstition required careful re- 
medies, and yet the Executive were powerless to pass the 
new rules and laws required. Public opinion in England 
exacts fiom the Executive Goveiments of India the respon- 
sibilities of a despotism, and yet many of these Governments 
can do nothing without asking for a law from the Supieme 
Legislative Council, — a Council which is not directly icspon- 
sible for the peace and good Government of the teintories for 
which it legislates. 

This state of things lasted for nine yeats, namely, fiom 
1861 to 1870. In the latter year a moie summaiy legislative 
procedure was provided by the statute of 33 Victoiia, chapter 
3. The preamble and first section of the Act aie as 
follows 

Wheieas it is expedient that provision should be made to 
enable the Governor-Geneial of India in Council to make regula- 
tions for the peace and good Government of ceitain teintories 
in India, otherwise than at meetings for the puipose of making 
laws and regulations, held under the provisions of the Indian 
Councils' Act, 186 1, and also for ceitain other pui poses connected 
with the Government of India : — 

Be in enacted, Ac. ... as follows : 

I. Lvery Governor of a Piesidency in Council, Lieutenant- 
Governor, or Chief Commissioner, whether the Goveinoiship, or 
Lieutenant-Governorship, or Chief Commissioneislup, be now in 
existence or may hereafter be established, shall have powei to 
propose to the Governor General in Council, drafts of any Re- 
gulations, together with the reasons for proposing the same, for 
the peace and government of any part or parts of the territories 
under his government or administration, to which the Secietaiy 
of State for India shall, from time to time, by resolution in 
Council, declare the piovisions of this section to be applicable 
from any date to be fixed m such resolution. 

And the Govern or- Geneial in Council shall take such drafts and 
reasons into consideration, and when any such diaft shall have 
been approved by the Governor- Genet at ttt Council , and shall 
have received the Governor Geneial's assent, it shall be published 
in the " Gazette of India” and in the local Gazette, and shall 
theiefore have like force of law, and be subject to the like dis- 
allowances as if it had been made by the Governoi -General of 
India m Council at a meeting for the purpose of making laws 
and regulations. 

The Secretaiy of State for India in Council may, from time to 
time, withdraw such power fiom any Governor, Lieutenant-Gov 
ernor, or Chief Commissioner on whom it has been conferred, 
and may, from time to ti me, restore the same as be shall think 
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- Such Legislation may be called informal or quasi-executive 
legislation. The section was applied to Ajmir and Merwarra 
on the 16th March 1871 ; to the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
on the 15th July 1872 ; to certain districts of Assam on the 
1st January 1873 5 to Coorg on the 1st October 1877 ; and to 
Upper Burmah (except the Shan States) on the 1st March 
1886. It has also been applied to portions of other Provinces. 
The Supreme Legislature still legislates for the Central Pro- 
vinces, the bulk of Assam, and the Panjab. There are 
some who think it would have been better to apply this section 
to the North-West Provinces instead of giving it a Council 
under the Councils’ Act. There is apparently nothing to pre- 
vent the section from being applied even to advanced territories, 
as the preamble merely uses the woids “ certain territories.” 

It is a question whether the section should not be applied to 
the Punjab, Assam and the Central Ptovinces. The time of 
the Supreme Council has been taken up this year in passing 
no fewer than four Acts for the Central Provinces. These 
Acts were really the production of the Chief Commissioner, 
and Mr. R. Crosthwaite went up to Simla and passed them. 
If the Statute of 33 Victoria had been applied to the Central 
Provinces, the only diffeience would have been that Mr. Cros- 
thwaite would not have gone to Simla , but that the Chief Com- 
missioner would have sent the drafts up to Simla, and they 
would have been passed by the Executive instead of the 
Legislative Council. Can any unprejudiced person venture to 
affiim that the Acts would have been a whit better or 
worse in one case than the other ? Asa matter of fact, they 
would have been exactly the same. Mr. Crosthwaite’s Bills 
passed almost without remarks from any other member. It 
would be simply farcical to allege that these Bills were likely 
to be any better for going to the Legislative rather than the 
Executive Council. If there were likely to be any difference, 
it would be the other way, as at a secret meeting, with informal 
discussions, members might be more ready to make suggestions 
than they would be in a public meeting with press reporters 
taking down every word. The fact is that questions connected 
with the land tenure of a Province must be left' to the local ad- 
ministration of such Province. I once heard a Madras Judge say, 
that he had read the Bengal Tenancy Act, but that many parts of 
it were quite unintelligible to him So it would be presumptuous 
of Bengal Civilians to suppose that they could improve a Bill 
dealing with land tenure coming from Madras or Bombay. 
And if those whose life has been spent in dealing with matters of 
land revenue and rent, and the relations of landlord and tenant, 
could not criticise with measures framed, Jn, and for 

other Provincg^mjttjb le^sjcpuld non-offlclalshope to‘$p|q, 
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Representative Councils, as they exist in other countries 
would mean in India a complete bouleverstment of the existing 
constitution. Since 1861, as has been pointed out, the 
Executive .Government cannot make any rules or pass any 
orders having legislative force.* This, in the opinion of many 
high authorities, was going dangerously far. Still, the Execu- 
tive can, through the Legislative Council as now constituted, 
pass any measure it pleases, though not without formal proce- 
dure and delay. If anything be done to take away or lessen 
this power, the one safeguard of the Empire would disappear. 
The most urgent question for consideration seems to be, not 
whether the authority of the Executive should be weakened — 
and it would be weakened by any expansion of the Legislative 
Councils, which was an expansion in reality, and not merely in 
name — but whether, in certain circumstances and conditions 
of urgency, and under certain restrictions, the Executive 
Government should not be -given the power to issue rules and 
orders having legislative force, and whether the quasi-execu- 
tive legislation under the Statute 33, Victoria, c. 3, should not 
be extended to a larger area of the country. It is instructive 
in this connection to read the debates on the Councils’ Act 
in the House of Lords. Several speakers dwelt on the fact 
that there were many persons, and among them those of 
great authority, who urged that the Legislative Council should 
be altogether abolished, and that a return should be made to 
the old system of 1833, placing the power of legislation 
exclusively in the hands of the Governor-General and his 
ordinary Council. Several members, Liberals and Conservatives, 
expressed their opinion strongly, that petty mock Parliaments 
were quite unsuited to the circumstances of India. Earl Grey said 
that the existing Legislative Council was an admitted failure : 
the opposition to Government had been led by one of their 
own Judges, and this was felt to be an evil so urgently re- 
quiring the interference of Parliament, that it was probably 
the cause of the present Bill. In fact the Bill has been 
described as a Bill for extinguishing Sir Barnes Peacock. 
Some members expressed a fear that the Council constituted 
by the BUI would prove just as unmanageable as the one 
superseded. As regards this, Earl de Grey and Ripon pointed 
out that the members of the existing Council held their seats 
ex officio, and were appointed by other authority than that of 
the Governor-General ; whereas the additional members of 
the proposed CouncU would be selected by the Governor- 
General, and would hold their seats for only two years. The 


* Biles pissed fender any law, in wjilch the power tfe make rack roles is dele- 
gated 4ft nay authority by the law itself, have of coarse Cbsiorce of law. 
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Earl of EUenborough pointed out the urgent expediency 
of putting an end to the scandal and mischief which had ' 
attended the operation of the Legislative Council. It is import- 
ant to note that it was in the interests of the native population 
that several members urged the necessity for keeping more 
power in the hands of the Government. The Earl of Ellen- 
borough said : — “ As far as his own Council goes, the Governor- 
General may almost universally expect that every measure 
of his, which fairly deserves approbation and support, will 
receive them, and that they will not be reluctantly given. But 
beyond the limits of that Council all is uncertain, uncertain 
even in persons who occupy some of the highest positions 
under the Government. That arises from this circumstance : 
there are among the English in India two parties One of 
these parties desires to govern India for the English, and to 
tieat it as if it was a property. There is another party which 
adheres to the Queen’s Proclamation — which desires to govern 
India in the spirit of that Proclamation, and to do equal 
justice to the Hindoos and Musulmans as well as to the 
English, and, above all things, to respect the religion of the 
people. That is by far the smallest party ; and its head is 
necessarily the Governor-General.” The Duke of Argyll, 
who followed him, said — “ The noble Earl should remember 
that although it was perfectly true that the Governor-General 
might possibly be a minority in the Council, as he always 
might have been, yet the Bill amply secured a majority of 
of that particular class (prominent among which were the 
Indian Civil Servants) who were for governing India in 
accordance with the wishes of the natives ; there would be 
the officials connected with the Governor-General and the 
members of the Civil Service ; and the independent members, 
representing the commercial community, would always be 
in a very small minority He thought that this was a great 
security for the good government of India, because, whatever 
might be said of the shortcomings of the Civil Service, he 
was sure it would be admitted on all > hands that the Civil 
Servants had uniformly desired to consult the wishes of the 
native population.” 

XII.— Concluding Reflections and Suggestions Re- 
garding the Multiplication of Legislative ok 
Quasi-Legislative Bodies, and Possible Expansion 
of the Representative Principle. 

I must premise that I do not commit myself to the remarks, 
made under this head, which, indeed, are not altogether in har- 
mony with what has gone before. They are suggested by my study 
of the subject gad a desire to see if these is any practicable Rack 

* - . k 
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reasonable means of giving effect to the aspirations of the 
leaders of the native community to share in the legislation 
of the country without detriment to' the administration but 
weakening of the central authority. 

One or two' modes have suggested themselves to me, but 
the following seems to me to be the best and most practicable, 
having regard to the conditions of a British dependency 
And to the circumstances of the country. I think any ex- 
pansion of legislative representation might take the form of 
an extension downwards in the official hierarchy of the in- 
formal or semi-executive legislation described in the preced- 
ing part I will take the case of Bengal only, with the condi- 
tions and circumstances of which 1 am acquainted. The 
operation of the Statute 33 Victoria, chapter 3, might be so 
extended in certain matters as to enable “ divisional ”* councils 
to propose drafts of laws (or circulars or ordinances having 
the force of law) to the Lieutenant-Governor. The “ divi- 
sional ” council would be in the position of the Local Goyein- 
ment, as described in the first section of the Statute, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor would exercise the powers of the Governor- 
General in Council. He might veto the draft, or he might 
approve it, in which case it would become law. There might be 
nine separate “ divisional ” councils for the Province of Bengal, 
corresponding to the existing Commissionets’ divisions, namely, 
the Patna division, Chota Nagpore, Bhagulpore, Rajshahye, 
Burdwan, Presidency, Orissa, Dacca, and Chittagong. The 
Commissioner would be the President of the divisional council, 
and all the other members would be merely assessors or con- 
sultative members : that is to say, it would always remain in the 
discretion of the Commissioner to send up or not to the Lieute- 
nant-Governor the draft of any law passed by the council. The 
Lieutenant-Governor might be given power to call for and 
consider the draft. Supposing a division to contain six districts, 
the Divisional Council might be constituted as follows 

The Commissioner, President ... ... 1 

The Senior Magistrate-Collector, Vice-President .. 1 

The other Magistrate-Collectors ... ... 5 

The Chairmen of Sudder Station Municipalities ... 6 
Two leading Zemindars ... ... • . 2 

A selected Government Pleader ... ... 1 

Two representatives of the agricultural community, 2 
One representative of the trading community ... 1 

Total ... 19 

*■ - t speak of Commissioner's divisions. There are nine such divisions m 

_ * I'^Provinces. There are atymt five districts in each * dgrisien.*’ 
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The representative of the trading community should be a * 
European in indigo, silk, or tea districts ; the representatives 
of the agricultural and trading communities should be selected 
by the President from names to be submitted by the Collectors 
of Districts. The former would be chosen for their known 
identity with the interests of the ryots. The two leading 
zemindars might be chosen from amongst themselves by all 
zemindars in the division paying a Government revenue of 
Rs. 10,000 and upwards. The Government Pleader might be 
selected by the Commissioner. There can be no doubt that 
such a council would fully represent every class and interest 
in the division. It will be seen that the native members would 
outnumber the European members ; but there would be no 
harm in this, as the council would be purely consultative, and 
large powers of discretion would have to be vested in the 
President Moreover, it might be enacted that a measure could 
only be cariied by something more than a simple majoiit y. 
With* the exception of subjects to be specified by the local 
Government, any member should be at liberty to propose a law 
on any subject, which would be brought on for discussion, if 
two-thirds of the total number of members were satisfied of 
the necessity for legislation. Such a council would at any rate 
tap native opinion in a very thorough manner, and its com- 
position should preclude the possibility of any one section of 
the community gaining an undue advantage over other sections. 

It may be said that such a council would be impracticable 
because of its native majority ; that the moral influence of 
the recommendations of a majority would in time acquire such 
force as to compel the Commissioner to approve of proposals 
against his better judgment. I admit the force of this objection. 
As I have said, I am meiely suggesting the lines of possible 
expansion. The idea is perhaps worth something, and may 
•enable experienced statesmen to work out a safer scheme than 
the admittedly crude outline to which, as I have said, I do not 
commit myself. I have already expressed my own opinion in 
the previous parts of this essay, regarding the absolute neces- 
sity for retaining an ultimate official majoiity, for the simple 
reason that official members are the only real and true 
representatives of all classes ; they are the only absolutely 
disinterested members. If non-official members command 
a final majority, it follows that there might be no re- 
presentation of the very classes who cannot make their voices 
heatd. 

The creation of councils for smaller area units is suggested 
by the examples of the United States, Germany, Austria,' 
Hungary, and the Swiss Cantons. Much useful remedial legis- 
lation is lost to India as a whole, and to its different orovinces. 
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.owing to the vast area and the varying characteristics, condi- 
tions, and circumstances of the places and peoples to be 
legislated* for. Certainly different Comtnissionerships in 
Bengal present- far greater differences than are to be found in 
different portions of certain European States having separate 
local councils. For instance, Austria has separate Provincial 
Legislative Councils for High and Low Austria, Bohemia, 
Boukovnia, Carinthia, Cracovia, Dalmatia, Galicia, Moravia, 
Duchy of Salzburg, Silesia and Styria. These provinces are 
not so large as many Indian Commissionerships. Of course, 
there are many restrictions on the amount and extent of legis- 
lative independence granted to subordinate provinces of the 
same State, and those who wish to see an extension of legis- 
lative autonomies in India, should bear in mind that in the Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Hungarian provinces, the Government or 
official control is carefully preserved and safeguarded. It is as 
an equivalent to this control that I have recommended the 
grant of an absolute power of veto to the Commissioner-Presi- 
dent of the Divisional Council. 

Under the Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 1885, 
District and Local Boards have been constituted, the jurisdic- 
tion of a Local Board being co-extensive with a sub-division of 
a district. But there are sections which provide for the 
creation of much smaller units, to be called “ Unions ” which 
would be groups of two or three villages. Supposing that such 
Unions have been created, it might be possible on certain 
questions of parochial, rather than provincial interest, to poll 
them, and initiate legislation in accordance with the popular 
vote of a strong majority. Let me instance such questions as 
liquor shops, fees on jattras, processions, marriages and Barwari 
Poojahs (to be spent in the village,) fiee primaiy education, 
sanitation, tolls, and pounds.* Popular assemblies, such as the 
Comitia of Rome, and the early Teutonic Assemblies of fieemcn 
have disappeared, but a transference of legislative authority to 1 
the voters at the polls is still to be found in Switzerland f and 
America. The principle is known in England under the 
name of local option. The difference between Ameiica and 


• We might in this way solve the problem of extra taxation for local 
wants. It is probable the people would rather increase the funds at the 
disposal of District Boards, Local Boards and Unions, by small self- 
imposed fees (to be spent in the village) than to have any pure additional 
taxation imposed by the Local Legislative Council Fees on shrads or 
Barwari Poojahs would probably be considered objectionable as an inter- 
ference with leligion. 

t The Swiss Federal Constitution (Art. 89) provides that, on the demand 
of eight cantons, any Federal law of general application, and not of an 
urgent character, must be submitted to popular vote for acceptance or 
rejection. This is called the Referendum. p "ceor 
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Switzerland is, that in the former country proposed legislation 
is submitted to the popular vote before it is undertaken, 
whereas the Swiss Referendum can only be applied to laws 
which have actually been passed. 

" Divisional” councils, as has been remarked, would only 
legislate on those subjects on which the Local Government 
might permit them to legislate. If the subjects were confined to 
matters of purely local interest, laws in contiguous ** divisions" 
might differ without any inconvenience to the community. The 
following is a list of the subjects on which the Province of Styria 
has legislated for itself : construction of buildings ; servants ; 
vine-culture and vineries; extinguishment of fires; communes and 
communal elections ; streams and irrigation ; roads ; agriculture ; 
registration of landed property ; district assemblies (Anglo- 
Indice — Local Boards ?), and obligations of private persons to 
assist public officers. This is an instructive list. In other States 
laws may be found also on the following subjects : parks, foicsts, 
hunting, local taxes, lawyers, post-office, pawn brokers, foreign- 
ers, press, prisons and rural lands. India, as has been so often 
pointed out,' consists of many countries, many races, and many 
languages. It is this fact that often prevents the undertaking of 
useful legislation, and that, too, even by Provincial Councils, It 
is almost impossible to pass Acts that shall suit equally well 
the conditions and requirements of all parts of even one 
Province. A Legislative Council for North Behar, such as I 
have indicated above, would assuiedly pass a Tenancy Act of a 
very different character to one passed by a council for Eastern 
or Northern Bengal. The passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
reminds us of the way in which Procrustes operated on 
his victims ; a limb is lopped off here to satisfy the pro-ryot 
members, whose service has been mostly in districts where the 
ryot is badly off and oppressed ; another limb is stretched out 
to satisfy the pro-zemindar member, and so on. Just as 
.Procrustes stretched all his victims, big or small, on the same 
iron bed ; so the same Act is thrust on all districts alike, no 
matter how different their conditions and necessities. 

If there were a council for each division, the conditions to be 
legislated for would be the same or almost the same. Let us 
illustrate our argument further. Suppose a large majority 
in the District of Hooghly are in favour of local option 
in the matter of liquor-shops, why should they be denied the 
boon, because Patna, Arrah, Gya and Monghyr, if polled, would 
be against it ? Mr. Whitley Stokes’ Easements Act has been 
laughed at, because it was passed only for Coorg, Madras, and the 
Central Provinces When it was passed, there was a prejudice 
against codification and the codifying Law Member. Other 
Provinces would have none of the unholy thing. It was a ease 
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of D&naos et dona Jennies. Bat there was,, no reason 

why the great territories of Madras and the Central Provinces 
should do without legislation they wanted, because other Pro*, 
vinces did not want it, or thought * they did not want it. 

' The existence of “ Divisional H councils would be usefthi 
in two ways. Firstly, they could legislate with greater certain- 
ty and confidence on the petty matters entrusted to them, 
as their personal experience would extend to the whole of 
the area legislated for. Secondly, the Local Government 
would have a reliable body to consult in the matter of the 
extension of the various Acts passed by the main Provincial 
Council As has been remarked, the great clog to remedial 
measures and improvements is the enormous area to be 
legislated for. Perhaps six Collectors are in favour of certain 
legislation, while six others are not : but they may all be 
perfectly right, quoad the requirements of their lespective 
districts. The consequence is that inaction is preferred to 
action as being safer Of course the laissez faire policy is 
all very well if it means leaving well alone ; but it is just 
the reverse when it means leaving til alone. 

41 Divisional ” councils would be useful as responsible consul- 
tative bodies in this respect. Just as the Government of India 
often passes an Act, leaving it to Local Governments to extend 
it to their territories or not as they please, so the Local Govern- 
ment might enact a laiger body of legislation facultative , leaving 
it to the discretion of Divisional councils to extend it to their 
divisions. Of course the Provincial council would only act in 
this way when it doubted the advisability of* a general applica- 
tion of the Act, and not where it was satisfied on such point. 
Many instances could be given of matters in which legislation 
of this character is called for. At present one pait of the 
Piovince is starved in one matter, because the authorities of 
another part say they do not want any food of that description, 
and vtce versd . One district would allow village punchayats to 
inflict small penalties for sanitary offences, while another 
would not. Members of the same community or religion 
are often divided on some impoitant question affecting their 
inteiests. But why^hould they not all be pleased ? Why should 
an Act be denied to those who want it, meiely because 
otheis say they do not want it. Let us instance the Mahome- 
dan Marriage Registration Act. Suppose the districts of 
Rungpore, Dinajpur and Rajshahye to be in favour of com- 
pulsory registration of marriages and divorces. Why should 


• I Sri) ’* thought," because it would be far better to extend the Act 
to other provinces. The Ciwl Courts would have a compact code to lefer 
to, instead of having to grope about fof 4hg law in diffuse English 
treatises, such as those of Gale and Goddard , 

w 'i 




thfcy be deprived of a compulsory Act, because the Mafco- 
medatts of Tfpperah and Backergunge think registration 
#hould be voluntary? Again, forest preservation and game 
laws are matters par excellence in which the opinion of the 
k community affected should be consulted, and a “ Divisional " 
council would exactly represent such opinion 

Provincial councils sometimes bemoan the restrictions on 
their power of legislation ; but no one who has paid any 
attention to the subject can doubt that they might, had they 
been so resolved, have accomplished a good deal of useful 
legislation. The obstructions are two fold — firstly, the English 
lawyer influence in Presidency towns, which is opposed to 
much legislation ; secondly, the large area and differing 
characteristics of the province to be legislated for. I am 
inclined to think Provincial Councils might, with advantage, 
take a leaf out of the book of some of the American 
States ; I mean that they might pass measures for improv* 
ing the condition of the vast majority of the population, 
Agticufture. is the principal occupation, the principal source 
of livelihood, of the people all over India. This being so, 
it behoves the Government to pay especial attention to the 
welfare of the agricultural community, on the principle of 
conferring the greatest good on the greatest number. The 
average mediocre English lawyer advocates the laissez faire 
policy, and deprecates State control. In the innocence of his 
heart, he really believes that he is saving the people from 
oppressive and officious interference. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. With agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
development, the State must step in more and more to see 
that labour gets the hire to which it is entitled, and to regulate 
the relations of employers and employed The Indian ad- 
ministrator is often stiuck by the fact, that the wages of a 
daily labourer remain unchanged for twenty years together : 
‘1 rates" (nirokh) for coolies, carts, palki-bearers, &c, are 
very stubborn things Are they not enshrined from time 
immemorial in the office of the Collector and Magistrate, 
and who shall disturb them ? The law must sometimes step in 
to break custom. 

The case of the State of Minnesota* is much in point 
Minnesota is an agricultural state and minute legislation 
has been passed with the object of secuiing to the culti- 
vator the full market price of his crop, and to prevent his 
being placed at the metcy of elevator and railroad compa- 
nies. There has been in Minnesota no lack of disposition 


* See “ Contemporary Review ” for May 1887, Article on “ The Ameri- 
can State and the America^ By Albert Shaw. 
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to carry State regulation to the extremest lengths, and 
hesitancy has arisen only from the fear lest the farmers might in* 
jure themselves, if they crippled the railroad and elevators with 
over-severe restrictions. The railroad law requires, among other 
provisions, that cars shall be supplied to any applicant, and that 
the right to build warehouses on railroad land adjoining tap 
tracks shall be freely accorded, and that side-tracts shall be 
provided. 

Contrast this with the absence of all regulating legislation in 
India. Are not those who send grain by tailway in India more 
or less at the mercy of subordinate Railway officials? It 
has often struck me that the cultivator always does not get for 
his paddy or other crops the price he ought to. There is but one 
railway station to which he can take his rice, and perhaps, owing 
to bad roads, he can only take it there during one-half of the 
year. Perhaps all the operations there are monopolised by an 
up-country Bania or a Marwaree The cultivator does not know 
how to ship the rice himself, or to whom to send it, even if every 
facility were given him. He ftiust sell to the * ring” who have 
established a monopoly at the railway-station. They, perhaps, 
give him a fair price, but not the full price to which he is 
entitled. In Minnesota the State appoints commissioners, who 
are required to take up the cause of any aggrieved individual, 
and prosecute the railways at the public cost and with the aid 
of the public prosecuting attorneys. Agricultural fairs, central 
and local, are subsidized from the State treasury, and in one 
year the Minnesota legislature appropriated a hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the equipments of a State fair-ground The 
farm buildings and eighty acres of land constitute a homestead 
exemption, which is safe from all attachment and execution 
processes. Contrast with this the exemption in sec. 226 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure. In Dakota the “ exemption ” laws 
are far more liberal than in Minnesota. In Bengal the agricultu- 
ral community asks for bread, and they are given stones 
in the shape of price-lists, estimates of outturn of crops, 
jute-forecasts, packets of Buxar wheat sent to be sown and 
reported on by zemindars who want to become Rajas, and 
swarms of locusts and leeches in the shape of survey and set- 
tlement establishments to harass them and suck their life-blood 
out. 

Again in the States and territories of the grazing belt, there 
are minute cattle-laws. The Statute books of Montana and 
Texas reveal the importance of cattle-raising, while the laws 
of California beat the impress of a mining community. Of 
course such legislation sometimes overeaches itself ; but in the 
main it confers inestimable benefits oathe community in whose 
interest it is undertaken, that is, f n - the majority of the 
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population. Jealousy for Che freedom of the Individual has not 
prevented legislation from prohibiting the sale and manufac* 
ture of liquor ; but, of course, such laws are obeyed only so far 
as they are in accord with local public sentiment ; beyond that 
point they are a dead letter. Mr. Shaw says : — “ The Ameri- 
can Economic Association — a new body, including as members 
a majority of the best political and economic students of the 
country — frankly repudiates latsses fairs, and publishes as the 
first in its statement of principles : — “ We regard the State 
as an agency whose positive assistance is one of the indispen- 
sable conditions of human progress. Let this doctrine be 
accepted without qualification. Let it be understood that it 
is within the legitimate province of the State to do anything 
and everything.” I am convinced that the result of an eman- 
cipation from the laissez Jaire bugbear, which now exerts so 
unfortunate an influence, would be a more careful and scienti- 
fic law making. Certainly the history and circumstances of 
India arp in favour of state control, regulation, and interfer- 
ence. If there be such conti ol and interference in matters of 
taxation and the like, why should local legislatures shrink from 
passing measures calculated to increase the wealth of the 
people, and make their lives happier ? * 

It may be urged by those who oppose the idea of " Divi- 
sional” councils, that the Collectors of districts are equally capa- 
ble of ascertaining the real opinion of their distticts, and report- 
ing it to the Commissioner. To such critics I merely reply that 
I have offered the above suggestions with great diffidence, 
and not with any conviction of their practicability. The 
“ Divisional" council gives some scope to educated aspira- 
tions, and it recognizes the principle of local representation. 
I have, therefore, suggested it No reasonable man will admit 
the wisdom of suddenly thrusting on Oriental nations the 
institutions of the West, the slow growth and product 
df many centuries. But unfortunately would-be reformers 
count unreasonable men among their ranks, men who think 
that new wine should be put into old bottles, men who have 
no faith in the adage * Naturft nihil fit per saltum.’ The spirit 
of breathless (but not harmless) benevolence is a factor, the exis- 
tence of which cannot be altogether ignored by the statesman. 

Nor can the practical writer on law and administration 
afford to be behind the age. Though he himself may not 
have given in his adhesion to the proposition that local self- 
government and legislation by the people are “ like a barber’s 

* We get elaborate procedure codes— far too elaborate! — Usque ad 
satietatem / The country wants cheap and simple proceduie. It wants 
less adjective law, and more substantive law, directed to the wants of the 
people and the development of the resources sad wealth of the country. 
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chair, that fits all buttocks/' occidental or oriental ; stilt he 
must not lose sight of the fact that* this eternal principle Is 
being , constantly quoted by those who have considerable 
power and influence, and are in a position to bring pressure 
on the Horae Government with the view of effecting radical 
alterations in the constitution of the country. The writer 
does not say tiiat these alterations ought to take place ; but 
if they are to take place, he suggests a means of effecting the 
object aimed at, without detriment to the country or the ad- 
ministration. He has tentatively suggested a scheme, which 
may cause ideas to fiuctify in the minds of Indian statesmen 
of large experience, and so may indirectly lead to proposi- 
tions of a possibly safer and sounder character in the same 
direction. 

* But words are things, and a small drop of ink, 

Falling, like devq upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, peihaps millions, think.” 

. H. A. D. Phillips. 


ADDENDUM. 

I T was after I had written and finally revised this article 
that I received (November ist) from Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh, M P. f the draft of a Bill fot Reforming the Supreme and 
Provincial Legislative Councils of India. My article, it seems, 
will appear at a very oppoitune moment, and (should Mr. 
Bradlaugh succeed in bringing on his Bill; will doubtless be 
read by those members in either House, who take any interest 
in Indian affaits. 

I regret that I have been unable to comply with Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s request to make his draft Bill the subject of my criticism ; 
but, as I shall shoitly be in England, he will peihaps be willing tq 
discuss with me, personally, this and other administrative pro- 
blems relating to India. The able member for Northampton 
boldly and honestly asks for criticisms, whether for or against his 
Bill, as they will be of “ exceeding value in guiding" him ; and 
I venture to think my ailicle viitually criticises his Bill, and 
will suggest to him many points for consideration. He has, 
perhaps, looked at things hitherto through the non-official (or 
shall I say, the Congiess) telescope ; let him now turn the 
.telescope round and look through it the other way, and lie 
will see that what had appeared to him to be very large evils 
and abuses, have become very small ones. Perhaps the truth 
lies at some point between the raagij^iog non-official <and the 
minimizing official len% Jr Mr. the material 

advancement of^ddta happiness 
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of its populations, there pus numerous officials who will not 
yield to him one jot ia that respect There are others besides 
him who claim to have the perfervtdum ingtnium of the reformer. 
Though I may not advocate any radical alteration in the consti- 
tution of the Legislative Councils, there are other institutions 
which more urgently call for the attention, of the reformer. 

Threatened existing institutions live long, and reformers 
have a rough time of it, getting more kicks than half- 
pence, that is, more abuse than fair criticism. However, 
they have ample consolation in the knowledge that, when a 
man shirks the real issues, forsakes argument and ciiticism, and 
gives vent to mere disparagement and abuse, he pays the best 
tribute he can to the truth and unanswerable nature of his 
opponent's case, while he shows that he has no case himself. 
The bond-fide reformer cannot help feeling indignation at what 
he considers gross abuses, and he is compelled by the vis 
major of honest indignation to do all he can to remove those 
abuses. Those who are opposed to proposed refoims gain little 
good by attacking or pooh-poohing the reformer ; let them 
demonstrate to the public that the so-called reforms are in- 
jurious. This I have attempted to do as regards the proposed 
radical alterations in the constitution of the Legislative Councils. 
Though I had not the advantage of having Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
Bill before me wiien writing my article, yet I venture to think 
that the article makes out a strong case against the radical 
alterations proposed in the Bill. However, all honest reformers 
are always open to solid argument, and I should certainly like to 
discuss the subject-matter personally with Mr. Bradlaugh ; pos- 
sibly such discussion might result in our both modifying our 
respective views. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that, during the 
debates on the India Councils’ Act in the House of Lords, a 
proposal was made by Earl Grey for the establishment of a 
putely consultative Council ; and this was the most radical 
proposal that was put forward at that time Earl Grey ad- 
mitted that anything like representative Government in India 
was impossible ; he even deprecated publicity of discussion, 
saying his experience as Colonial Secietary of some of the 
Colonial Legislative Councils, had convinced him of the danger 
of it ; and he went so far as to say that the power of legislat- 
ing should be concentrated in the hands of the Governor- 
General and the Executive Council. But he thought some 
means should be adopted for the declaration of public opinion 
on measures before they were finally adopted. “ He proposed 
that a body should be constituted that, for the want of a better 
name, should be oklieda Chip#?* of State, iiprffced in number, 
but still comprising aa foigbt be found 
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convenient, and consisting of men of the most distinguished 
character and station in India, of different races and professions, 
so that the whole community might be fairly represented. 
From this body the Governor-General should have the power 
of nominating Committees to inquire into any subject on which 
legislation might be required, and to prepare drafts of laws 
upon them. He further proposed that all draft laws, which 
the Governor-General thought were proper to be passed, should, 
before being finally considered, be submitted to a meeting of 

the Council of State Some of the greatest laws passed 

during the reign of Napoleon were mainly put into shape by 
the Council of State, a body which possessed no legislative 
powers but was simply a consultative body.” The amendment 
was strongly disapproved and negatived. Earl de Grey and 
Ripon spoke as follows concerning it: "The noble Earl, 
(Earl Grey) said that the Council would be too much open to 
the influence of public opinion at Calcutta, and too ready to 
make speeches appealing to' public opinion in this country and 
in India. What was the remedy proposed by those who took 
objections to the measure supported by the Government ? They 
proposed to establish, apart from the Governor-General, con- 
trary to immemorial custom, and unconnected with his autho- 
rity, a great Council of State, which was to deliberate in pub- 
lic, to have its proceedings reported, and was then to submit 
its recommendations to the Governor-General. But was not an 
independent Council such as that suggested by the noble 
Earl, much more likely to overpower the Governor General, 
and to force their opinions upon him, than a Legislative 
Council of the character indicated by the Government? 
This Council of State, according to the noble Earl, was to be 
composed of a large number of persons in high position and 
of great weight, representing, as far as possible, the various 
opinions and interests existing in India, and enjoying the 
superadded importance of rank and standing. Were such 
a Council established, one of two things would happen : 
Either it would have no real power, would be unable to 
influence the Governor-General, and would find its opinions 
constantly disregarded— in which case men of weight and 
Influence would decline to sit upon it, and as a deliberative body 
it would fall into desuetude and disgrace — or, the much more 
probable result would ensue, that such a Council, being inde- 
pendent of the Governor-General, having among its members 
no representative of the Executive Government, and being 
invited to conduct its deliberations in public, would be enabled 
to submit its recommendations with such authority that, except 
in cases of gr wit 'emergency, fche-GovernoV-General would find 
it impossible ffr disr&gatd tntftf ©pinions.” 
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The existing Congress, though not recognized by law, is 
a Council of this character. Their opinions and resolutions 
are forwarded to and considered by the Government of India. 
They have informed the Government that they desire a com- 
plete separation of judicial and executive functions ; that 
the Police administration is unsatisfactory and oppressive ; 
that the industrial condition of the people should be develop- 
ed ; that insobriety should be discouraged ; that the system 
of trial by jury should be extended ; that natives should be 
enlisted as volunteers ; that arms should be carried without 
licenses ; that the Legislative Councils should be expanded ; 
that the age for competing for the Covenanted Civil Service 
should be raised to 23 ; that the taxable minimum of rwcecte 
under the Income Tax Act should be raised from It* $00’ to 
Rs. 1,000 ; and so on. The Government is in the besfpw^fc® 
to estimate these resolutions at their proper value, and would, 
no dopbt, be glad to receive similar resolutions regarding social 
and moral refoims. Such opinions and resolutions would not 
be of any greater intrinsic value by reason of the conferment 
of some legal status on the body from which they have ema- 
nated. 

As to Mr Bradlaugh’s Bill, I humbly think it goes too far. 
If Legislative Councils are to be expanded, and the principle 
of representation introduced, such alterations should be made 
tentatively and hedged round with safe-guards. The passing 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s Bill as it stands, would be the insertion, not 
of the thin end, but of the thick end of the wedge ; it would 
not be the capture of some subsidiary out-work, but the 
surrender of the main fortress itself. If the Legislative Councils 
go, all else must rapidly follow. 


H. A. D. Phillips. 



ART. IV.— CAMEOS OF INDIAN DISTRICTS. 

IV. — Karnal. Panjab. 

T O find the town and station of Karnal on the map is by 
no means difficult. It is only necessary to run the eye 
along the Grand Trunk Road 73 miles from Dehlt to the north, 
or to follow the same guide 47 miles south from the Canton- 
ment of Umbala. 

The administrative area of the district of to-day will hardly 
be found from any map however modern, because its boundaries 
have been altered from time to time in a very puzzling way, 
even for those who know the laudmatks. In the piesent year 
89 villages were added by transfer from the Umbala District, 
while a circle of fifteen estates, of which the capital was 
Badladha, 101 miles from Karnal by unmetalled road, have been 
made over to the distiict of Hissar, from which the curious 
island that they form in the teiritory of the Patiala State, is 
at least moderately accessible Theie are still a number of 
isolated villages scattered to the north and west beyond the 
border. 

The origin of these peculiarities lies in the history of the 
tract, and that again depends on its physical character. 
The huge Himalayan spur, from which the stations of 
Simla and Kasauli overlook the basins of the Satlej and the 
Jamna dips to a low watershed which can be traced in the 
plains fiom below Ndhan to the point, a little to the 
north of modern Dehli, from which the rocks of the Aravalli 
system rise out of the alluvial flat to join the hills of the 
ancient Central Indian plateau. 

The wateis which collect from the eastern and southern aspects 
of this ridge flow to the Jamna, and ultimately to the Bay of 
Bengal. From Sirhind and Umbala southwards, the surface 
floods that drain towards the west are sooner or latet absorbed 
in the always thirsty and often rainless tracts that skirt the 
central uplands of the Province. 

In seasons of excessive rain submountane tonents from 
the Siwalik tract below the Simla and Sirmor ranges, produce a 
chain of swamps extending from the sacred towns of Thanesar 
and Pihowa to jggit hal (ii)f the ifeest of ’the present district of 
Karnal) ; and Supakc, mq a g jto r jfprmerly rendered the tract 
between Karn^&IJ^^^M^ east, add the ancient settle- 
ments of hhpassable. 

- T*i A*#*. ” 4 
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Beyond this belt of fens to the west and south, the J angal 
)es s or “Great Waste Land” stretches to the Satlej, and 
ormerly was almost uninhabited. The soil being light 
,nd often sandy, supports, even now, a sparse if industrious 
copulation. Caravans and armies therefore from the west kept 
o the well-stocked country closer to the hills, by roads leading 
rom the Indus to Sirhind ; and from Sirhind again the southern 
oute, since immemorial antiquity, has lain through Panipat to 
Dehli. Timur, it is true, marched across the “ Jangal Des” by 
iamana and Kaithal, and a somewhat similar line was followed 
>y the East India Company’s military road from Karnal to 
Ferozepore, but these were exceptional cases. 

From the time that Ali Mardan Khan, Engincer-in-Chief to 
Shah Jehan, remodelled the canal which had been dug 
o bting the waters of the Jamna across the ridge already 
iescribed to the hunting palace of Firoz Shah Tughlak at 
tiissar, the key to the defences, of Dehli lay at the King's 
Bridge * (Badshahi Pul) by which the imperial road crossed 
the canal some 15 miles to the north of Panipat. Be- 
tween the outpost at Tiraori — which was built by order 
of Aurangzeb, and named after an infant prince Azimabad — 
and the Royal Bridge, there lay an intricate and dangerous 
labyrinth of marsh and thicket, in the heart of which the petty 
fort of Karnal commanded the right bank of what was then the 
main channel of the Jamna. 

When Nadir Shah in 1738 A. D captured Azimabad, the 
Imperial army was entrenched close to Karnal, and there sus- 
tained reverses which led to the capitulation, on the 13th 
February, of Muhammad Shah, and all the subsequent calamities. 
For the rest of that century Karnal remained an important 
military post, the country to the north and west being abAn* 
doned to the growing power of the marauding Sikhs, or to the 
Afghan incursions. During the period of decline the semblance 
of Civil Government was maintained in the name of the puppet 
Emperors of Delhi at the ancient town of, Panipat. Beyond 
Karnal the once fertile province of Sirhind was plunged, 
for more than a hundred years, in the wildest anarchy, 
from which there gradually emerged a host of petty States, 
each swayed at his personal and often savage caprice, by one or 
other of the Sikh barons who had risen to power on the ruin 
of the Delhi State and the decay of the Khdlsa institutions. 

In the battle fought beneath the walls of Panipat on the 
6 th of January 1761, the Qurrani army sheered at a blow 
the Peshwa's ambitious dreams anefeth* tottering remains of the 
Moghal supremacy. * In i/ftSrtM Sildfe^di»de^%^ Singh, the 
Chief of Jhind, were driven KantaSfy* we gallantry o! 

Thomas, to whom Sindia assfgied the so(i$frh*t thorny gift 01 
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the fott and its adjoining villages. No sobner, however, did that 
restless adventurer march to Seize his other grants in 
Jhajjar and* ttissar 4 than the Sikhs combined to Surround 
So dangerous an intruder, and while Thomas retired to Hansi 
followed by the chiefs of Jhind and Kaithal with a 
swarm of lessir hornets, the Ladwa Raja occupied the 
fort and town of Karnal, from which, in spite of sundry 
flourishes of General Pei rod's trumpets, he was never really 
dislodged till his final expulsion in 1804 hy the British forces. 
The policy of Lord Lake excluded the Ladwa Raja and his 
ally of Thanesar from the amnesty of 1805, by which peace at 
least was restored to the wretched people of the Jamna valley. 
Since Gurdat Singh’s matchlock men marched out of the 
petty stronghold at Kamal, it has served many unwarlike 
purposes, and is now the Court-house of the Tehsiidar-Magis- 
trate at the headquarters of the British district of Karnal. 

To leturn to 1805 ; — the » statesman who had exorcised the 
demon of misrule fiom the Dehli territory was recalled, and 
the reaction which ensued has been graphically put by Sir 
David Ochteilony, who then held chief Military and Political 
control at Karnal 

“ The fact is notorious that the policy of those times considered 
the most of our acquisitions beyond the Jamna as incumbrances ; 
and the Governor-General's Agent's only embarrassment was, how 
to dispose of what Government had declared they could not, or 
would not 4 keep) in the manner least likely to be ultimately in* 
jurious to our vital interests. With this object in view, he formed 
a belt of Jagirdars round our ultra-Jamna possessions from Karnal 
to Agia." 

This policy, however, had reckoned without the master 
of Lahore, and in 1806, Ranjit Singh, to whom maps and 
treaties were matters of very small account, crossed the Satie] 
in force and occupied Thanesar. Diplomacy kept him at 
arm’s length for a while ; but the situation was unmaintainable, 
and by proclamation of the 3rd of May 1809, Lord Cornwallis' 
belt of united Jagirdar 9 was conveyed in perpetuity to the use 
of chroniclers and moralists. A cantonment, the Peshawar 
of its day, was formed at Karnal, and a FI the territoiy 
formerly held by the Sikhs to the south, with the excep- 
tion of a few villages which remained with the Raja of 
Jhfnd, Was placed, with other tracts ceded by the treaty of 
Slrji Anjafigaon, under the civil charge of a Resident at Delhi. 
The Nawabs and Khans, Sirdars and what not, friendlies 
and unfriendltea, were left to fight it out undisturbed, so long 
as they respected the sacred boundary line of the cantonment 
pillars. 

The proscription V the'Cadwa and Thanesar chieft led to 
the growth of * host of petty states between Karnal and 
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Umbata, where a subordinate Political Agent was established. 
To the west the countty was divided between the Raja of 
Jhind and the Bhai of Kaithal, the representative of a line of 
military priests whose position in the Sikh Diet was not un- 
like that of the Prince- Bishops of certain uncomfortable times 
in European history. 

In 1824, as matters became more and more settled, the Delhi 
territory was re arranged under Civil Districts. Of these Pant- 
pat was one, and embraced the older portion of the modern 
district of Karnal, the Panipat Sub-Collectorate namely, and 
half that of Karnal, known to revenue officers now as the 
Karnal Parganna It also included the Sonepat tract, since 
transferred to the Collectorate of Dehli. 

By 1832 matfei s were thought to be ripe for bringing the 
frontier administration into accordance with certain patterns 
which were in vogue in the Lower Provinces. The whole 
machinery of the “ Sadder Boaid ” and the “ Sudder 
Adawlut* was,, on paper at leaSt, duly extended to the 
N. W. bolder, to the precise point that is commanded by the 
guti9 in ganison at Kama) ; and as the Jagiidars or petty 
kinglets at Shamgath, Sikri, and other “ peels” or " gai his,” as 
such keeps would be called in the frontier districts of to-day, 
were so misguided as to intimate that they would rather risk 
the guns than allow the myrmidons of the “ Adawlut" safe 
conduct over their particular preserves in search of thieves, they 
were convinced of the erior of their ways by having the 
•criminal jurisdiction of the Magistiate of Panipat extended, by 
a stroke of the pen, throughout their holdings. 

The Kaithal tract had remained in 1809, as already mentioned, 
with the “ Bhaikian” house, so called to distinguish It from 
the s icond branch of the same line, the 11 Phulkian,” or sons of 
Phul, of which the chiefs of Jhind and Nabha, and the Maiha- 
taja of Patiala are the ruling representatives The Bhais 
themselves originally held the tower and lands of Bhuchonke (in 
the modern district of Ferozepore), and the founder of the 
Kaithal power, Bhai Desu Singh, acquitted the nucleus of 
the principality, about 1J60, expelling from Kaithal sundry 
Pathans, also the Mandals of Satnana (near Patiala) whom 
the disordci of the times had tempted to take a share in the 
scramble which their betteis had set on foot for fiefs and 
kingdoms. 

On the 15th March 1843, Bhai Ude Singh, the last of the 
nominal heirs of Defiu Singh, died at Kaithal without issue 
or nearer kinsmen in the male line than the descendants of 
a brother of Bhai De$t» Singlv-swbO heW under die Kaithal 
- , — wy ^ — - 

* The Chiefs, however, -did oft tate'tf^arreni c&iihaVgpwfff dll later. 
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chief by a Zaildari tenure, as the term went, the lordship of 
Arnault. The Phulkian States at once sent agents to the 
Kaithal capital where Mr. Greathed had been deputed through 
the Resident at Delhi as Political Officer on the part of the 
Governor-General to provide for the escheated principality. 
The Sikh deputies instead of helping the British representatives, 
kept secretly fomenting trouble on their own account, which 
culminated on the ioth of April in the flight of the Queen 
mother Rani Saheb Kour, who had long been the real director of 
the State, and an open mutiny of the Kaithal forces, headed by 
an adventurer named Teg Singh. 

Mr. John Lawrence, the Collector of Panipat, promptly 
despatched such levies as could locally be raised through the 
Nawab of Kunjpuia and other sources, and regular troops 
followed, by whom the incipient rebellion was suppressed, 
and the town and fort of Kaithal occupied by the British Power, 
while the leader of the revolt was captured by the Maharaja of 
Patiala. These events led to* the establishment of the Kaithal 
district under an Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General at Umbala. The flrst officer who held the Assistant’s 
post at Kaithal was Majoi H. M, Lawrence. How “ Henry 
Lawicnce strove to do his duty ” during the six months he ruled 
at Kaithal before his transfer to the Residency in Nepal, will 
be seen afterwards. 

In a minute on the newly settled tract, he had shewn how 
little reliance could be placed on the Cis-Satlej feudatories, and 
his firm hand had scaicely yielded up the reins before his 
words were amply verified 

On the 4th December 1845 the Sikh army advanced across 
the Satlej and the loyalty of the Cis-Satlej chiefs melted like 
a morning cloud before the spells of the Khalsa Generals. 
Only the Patiala State emerged with honour from the trial ; 
the rebel chief of Ladwa who 

"with an estate of £10,000 a year, almost openly avowed his 
"treason, and after a time went over to the enemy with all his 
N troops and artillery," 

was deposed ; and under a despatch of the Governor-General 
of the 17th November 1846, his ill gotten estates were once 
for all included in the Kaithal district, and the jurisdiction 
of the officet s in charge of that territory, and of the district 
of Panipat (Karnal; was extended, in all matters of Police 
and Civil justice, throughout the areas included in the boundary 
of their respective charges. Among the feudatories whose 
powers were thus forfeited, was the Pathan Nawab of Kunjpura, 
a little town five miles to the east of Karnal, in the lndri 
Khadir. *' * 

At the same time the bAf&ttW dtutotns and the vexatious 
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4olU wliich hampered traffic at the barriers— sometimes less 
than half a dozen miles apart — of every little potentate, were 
swept away, and as the Jagirdais (or medialized chiefs) com* 
plained that without the rabble of horse and foot which served 
them as a civil establishment in case of peace, and military 
levies in time of war, they could no longer squeeze their 
revenues from the luckless tillers of the soil, a settlement of 
their Jagirs or land grants was in train, when the outbreak 
of the second Panjab War postponed the question. 

That struggle ended, the policy declaied in 1849 put an 
end to the last vestiges of anarchy in the Cis-Satlej country, 
a revenue settlement of the land beyond the Dehli territory 
was ordered, and the Kaithal and Umbala tracts were included 
in the newly formed province of the Panjab, the Karnal and 
Panipat jurisdiction remaining with the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the N.-W. Provinces at Agra. 

In 1850 the Thanesar principality finally lapsed by failure of 
issue and was, included in the Kaithal district, and concurrently 
the new distiict of Thanesar was formed fiom the teriitoiy 
thus escheated, together with the Lad wa and Kunjpura Jagirs, 
as well as certain minot grants in the same netghbouihood. 
The head quarters of the new district were removed from 
Kaithal to the more accessible but very unhealthy site of 
Thanesar. 

In 1859 the Delhi territory was transfeired from the Lieute- 
nant-Governoiship of the N -W Piovinces to the Chief Com- 
inissionership of the Panjab, and in 1862 the distiict of 
Thanesar was broken up, the northern portions, including the 
town of Thanesar going to the Umbala distiict, while Kaithal 
and the Indri Parganna (chiefly consisting of Kunjpura and 
part of Ladwa, with certain minor Jagirs) falling to Kainal, 
the headquarters of the district being at the same time taken 
to the old cantonment (disused since 1841) from the former 
scat at Panipat. Seveial other changes, but of less importance, 
have occurred in the inteival. 

This ictrospect does not pretend to be & historical sketch. 
Fully to describe the almost incessant changes of masters 
this luckless strip of land has suffcied, the contending forces 
it has in turn supported or endured, and the conflicts it has 
witnessed * since the “ spaiks that clashed from the weapons 
of the Mahabharat hcioes burned its soil,” would take not 
one but several volumes. 

By whichever side the vhjtory was claimed, the unhappy 
peasantiy might look for unsown Adds or crops destroyed, 


• Repott m the Seuteensstir 
by Denstl C. J, twttafekfcd.. 
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it, Indeed, they had not to bewail invaded hearths and ruined, 
homesteads. 

The change effected on the Kaithal border by Sir Henry 
Lawrence is thus described by his own pen 

M The old state of the country may be gathered from the fact 
of more than a hundred men having been killed and wounded 
in a single boundary dispute not above 4 years ago, between two 
villages of Kuttana and Jhmd: from the village of Pae, within 
a march of Kytbal, and for forty years an integral part of the 
territory, having within the last ten years withstood the army of 
the Bhai for eight months : and from the inhabitants of Chatur, 
in Kuttana, never having allowed the Sikh officials to enter their 
village, being permitted to pay their f Kists at the Thana oi 
* Kuttana, In fact, the whole system was one of expedients, 

sparing the strong and squeezing the weak.” 

“ From April to September, 85 persons were convicted and sen- 
tenced for thefts and petty robberies. Not a case of gang robbery 
or wholesale cattle-lifting happened after the first week of our 
rule One murder took place, that of a Jail burkandaz by three 
prisoners, who were made ov?r to the sessions.” 

•‘On the first October there were in Jail 141, on bail d$ -a 
number that may not be considered extraordinary when it is 
recollected, not only by what a lawless neighbourhood Khytal 
is bordered, but that at least a hundred criminals were let loose 
upon the country when the outbreak occurred ; and that robbety 
and outrage weie scarcely discountenanced by the old Govern- 
ment, and actually recognized by many of the officials.” 

The condition of husbandry under a rule which fostered 
rapine as better Governments have striven to foster tillage, may 
be inferred from the following passage : — 

“ Many villages in Purgunnahs Agoundh, Cheeka and Khas 
Kythal had so deteiiorated, that hundreds of wells were unused, 
and little or nothing had for years been collected from the land ; 
so bad wete matteis that the late Bhaee had been obliged to grant 
an abatement of Government demands in these quaiters, and in 
some instances to accept a fourth in lieu of the former rate of a 
third of the crop. Such, indeed, was the desolation of portions of 
the district, that in Apiil and May last, when looking from the tops 
of the towers at Poondree Haburee, Kuttana, and other places, I 
could often see miles and miles of good land without a single acre 
of cultivation/’ 

Half a year afterwards the Assistant Agent writes as fol- 
lows 

“ The last rains having been very favourable, and confidence 
being restored, the rice sowings in July and August were, m many 
quarters, five times as much as in the preceding year. In one in- 
stance, as 1 was riding along the £ Assunt border of Kuttana with 
Raja $arup Singh, we heard and saw the husbandmen singing as 


* Revenue Instalments, 

L A popular veision bears that the money bags were handed over the 
ge palisade on the, end o< & pitcfc&sk* 
t Asandh, near Salwaa. * 
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they drove their cattle through the saturated fields. The Raja 
smiled and called my attention to their air of security! observing 
that, if they had been go employed last year, the chances were 
that there cattle would have been carried off by some foraging 
party,** 

In the piping times of peace criticism is easy ; and it may be 
said that Lawrence was possibly disposed to over-rate the evils 
which he had made it his task to remedy ; let us call another 
witness then, his successor, namely, at Kaithal, Captain Abbott, 
who made the second Revenue Settlement of the tract. 

“ The arm of the law, if law it can be called, was weak 
paralyzed ; no protection was given to person or property ; indeed, 
the State set the example, and plundeted without remorse. It was 
the most common occurrence to mark off a slice out of a village 
on which to locate a favourite,— entire disregard being had to 
right or possession. The State considered all land its own to be 
dealt with as it pleased. Cattle at graze were attended by bodies 
of armed men ; forays and bloodshed were frequent and common ; 
and want of security caused zemindars to plunder in self de- 
fence. 

** Occasional attempts were made to extend cultivation by cuts 
from the* rivets, but these required a Bund across the stream which 
it was necessary to protect by a tower ; indeed, a well could not be 
wotked without a tower into which the wood work and bullocks 
were deposited during the night or on approach of plunderers.” 

A history of the ills entailed upon the Karnal country by the 
fate of its position will be found in Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement 
Report already quoted, a mine of information and research not 
only for the tract with which it deals directly, but regarding 
the people and antiquities of the district generally. 

He thus describes the state of things which the Company’s 
officers found on the occupation of the Panipat tract in 1804 : 

“ So ended that terrible time called by the people Sing&skdhi kd 
Rdm-Raula or BhdogatdL the u Sikh hurly-burly, ” or the 
“ Mahrattd anarchy.” Its horrors still live vividly in the memory 
of the villagers. The Sikhs never really established their grasp 
over the country south of Panfput ; and they held what they did 
possess only as feudatories of the Mahrattas. But the whole period 
was a constant contest between the two powers ; and the tract 
formed a sort of no-man’s-land between tl\eir territories, and, 
coveted by both and protected by neither, was practically the prey 
of the strongest and most audacious freebooter of the day, whether 
hailing fiom the Panjab or the Deccan, for nobody cared to spare 
for to-morrow what he might only possess foMo-day. 

“ Out of 221 villages in paigamh Karnal, the inhabitants of 178 
had been wholly driven fiom their homes and fields. The roya 
canal had long dried up, and thick forest had taken the place of 
cultivation, and afforded shelter to thieves, vagabonds and beasts 
of prey. In 1827 Mr. Archer remarked that *• only a very few 
years had elapsed since this part of the country was inhabited 
wholly by wild beasts,” Deserted sites all along the old main 
road still tell how even the strongest .villagers had to abandon the 
spot wfaefe t&dr father mil and make to 
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themselves new homes on sites kbs patent to the eyes 6f marauding 
bands. Every village was protected by brick forts and surrounded 
by a deep ditch and a wall of some sort ; every group of villages 
was at deadly enmity with its neighbours ; and there are several * 
instances where two contiguous villages, in memory of a blood 
feud dating from the MahrattA times,* refuse to this day to drink * 
each others water, though otherwise on friendly teims. In 1820 
the Civil Commissioner reported, and the Governot -General en- 
dorsed his conclusion, that *' the native administration took no 
concern In criminal justice or police, any further than as its inter- 
ference in those tespects might be made subservient to its imme- 
diate pecuniary gains ; and that the village communities, while 
they held the property of their own society sacred, habitually 
committed deoredations and aggressions on other villages or on 
travellers; and genet ally shared the plunder they obtained with the 
ruling power or principal local authority . 

The physical features of the district have been already 
partly indicated. It is essentially a district of the plains, 
though from west to east its surface dips by successive un- 
dulations, from the edge near Kaithal of the central plateau of 
the Punjab, to the valley of the Jamna, which is the western 
fringe of Hindustan. The declivity from the northern border 
near Thanesar to the south and west is reckoned at about two 
feet to every mile. This almost imperceptible incline is not 
broken by any cross ridges, and so differs from the eastern slope, 
which is intersected by the crest of the general watershed. 

The alluvial belt of the Jamna valley, called the Khadir, is 
from five to fifteen miles in width, and presents conspi- 
cuous features to the eye in its vegetation especially. It 
is the home of a wild palm closely resembling the culti- 
vated date, and of several sorts of tall reeds and giant grasses 
the feathery-tufts of which lend a pleasing effect to the' 
autumn landscape. 

Almost every village has its mango garden, and some are 
dotted with groves, while the cattle-roads that radiate from the 
homestead are often shaded with Jaman or Jamoa trees (fruit 
producing species of the myrtle family) and fenced with natural 
hedges of tamarisk, the thorny caper, and a host of flowering 
shrubs for which the English names remain to be invented. 

‘The ground where moist or shaded is caipeted with the 
perennial creeping grass, f and in spring is decked with flowers, 
some of which recall the English hedge rows 

In February and March the water courses and corn fields 
abound with catch-fly, vetches, pimpernel and other p retty 

* The present Naib Tehsildar of Panipar, representing the hereditary 

Qanungoes of that tract, is the fiist of his family who has tasted water from 

the wells of the village of Urlana, the Rajputs of Uriana having murdered 

bis ancestor* The Emperor bestowed a village on the Qanungoes “as 
compensation*** * , 

f tCynodou Dactyl***** ; % vernacular Pubh, or Pubro.) 
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and familiar waifs, and even the grasses number 6ne or two 
exceptions to the alien habit of their tribe in southern latitudes. 

The noon-day breeze rustles the branches o£ the mango-tope, 
tiffe Persian wheel drones its industrious burden near the 
traveller’s camp, and all the cheeiy side of rustic India is at 
hand in the cool season. 

From November till the beginning of April, there are few 
pleasanter spots for life in tents than can be found in the 
Karnal or Indri Khadir, but the picture for the permanent 
inhabitants and the distiict officer as well, has its reverse side. 

A S' the winds begin to veer in May, the water in the creeks 
and hollows dries, fever and other ills attack the villagers, and 
the j|4ose stifling heat, which the hot blasts from the uplands 
andf the southern desert hardly stir, enei vates even accustomed 
frames, leaving an easy prey to the noxious exhalations that 
are bred by the floods of autumn. 

f F The rainfall in the Indri-Karnal Khadir is believed in a wet 
'year to exceed forty inches, and the whole bed is intersected 
with old channels and depiessions which receive during the 
months from July to September sudden, and too often dis- 
astrous floods from the Jamna, while throughout the rains 
they are filled with suiface water sufficient to impede and 
sometimes to endanger tiaffic. 

Even in the winter the Jamna is a very treacherous neigh- 
bour, and it annually provides a deal of work for the Revenue 
staff both by the destruction of crops, and the alteration of 
landmarks. 

Hailstorms parallel to its course are frequent, especially when 
the spring crop is ripening, and aie much dreaded both for their 
direct Jesuits, and because of a ceitain “ sneaping wind,” which 
the farmeis say sometimes piecedes and always follows them. 

The chief spting crops in the Jamna valley are wheat, barley, 
and gram\ rape (sarson) linseed, and pease are also grown, 
and as late ciops ripening up to June, melons, onions and 
tobacco Carrots are also raised in the Indri Khadir particular- 
ly, but this is not considered a dignified fo-m of petite culture, 
and garden plots generally are regarded as the sign of a grovel- 
ling and avaricious disposition. These lofty prejudices, however, 
are disappearing. 

The autumn staples include rice, maize and Jowar (bush 
millet) and different lesser millets, several kinds of pulse and 
beans, sesame, and cotton. A kind of autumn rape or colza, 
known as Toria is largely sown as a late crop for the sake of 
the oil expressed from its seeds, and its bright yellow flower 
is a characteristic feature of the tract in which it flourishes. 

Sugar is set by layers, chiefly from the topmost segments 
of the csmvfc ‘Mwm sftef >' Tkqah -e*$»mji*ure of labour. 
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xi the soft. It Is ready for harvesting about December, 
»nd cutting add pressing go on up to the end of the cold 
weather. 

•* Chari,” the chief crop directly grown for fodder, is simply 
the great millet thickly sown to be cut or grazed before 
maturity. 

Gawanr (Cyamopsis) is a leguminous staple, which looks when 
standing not unlike a field of stunted Windsor beans ; it is 
grown exclusively for cattle, but the straw is said to be useless. 

A very exotic looking crop to the western observer is the 
safflower (Carthamus ; vernacular Kharar or Kasumbh) which 
is grown round the borders of wheat and gram fields com- 
monly, for the orange dye furnished by the florets of its thistle- 
like head. 

Indigo is pretty largely raised, — near the town of Panipat for 
instance, — but chiefly for the seed which is is exported. 

Rice is of three chief kinds, — munji, and santhi being coarse, 
and ziri fine sorts respectively. The ziri of the IndriJChadir 
had a reputation which the change of canal system has gone 
far to destroy. 

Of fibre plants San (Hibiscus-hemp) and Sani (Crotalaria- 
hemp) are grown generally in strips alternating with sesame 
and cotton, or round the field boideis of other autumn crops. 

The poppy was cultivated in the Indri Paiganna until i860, 
when owing to its inclusion in the Karnal district, the prohibi- 
tion inherited with the Delhi territory was locally extended, 
to the loss of the great landlords and piobably of the cul- 
tivators as well. 

To the west of the Khadir, in the southern pottion of the 
district, lies a fine expanse of even loamy soil, known as the 
Bangar, and another Bangar strip lies between the northern 
Khadir and the watershed. 

The ridge itself is often hardly perceptible, but one’s approach 
to this curiously insignificant “ divide,” is unmistakeably an- 
nounced by changes in the appearance of the soil and vegetation. 
The soil assumes a stiff grey surface like the hardest clay, 
which degenerates in patches often of wide extent, into a gritty 
hide-bound cake, incapable, — by means as yet within the reach 
of the local husbandman, — of cultivation. These sterile patch- 
es, locally known as “ Kallar” are commonly impregnated 
with certain mineral compounds, — chiefly salts of natron, In 
the Bangar and parts of the Khadir too, similar patches efflo- 
resce with a white scum, not unlike hoar-frost, and are known 
as “ Kallar Shor,” and the disease as “ Reh." The Reh-poison 
has produced very learned controversy, and owns a copious if 
somewhat dreary titeiature. Happily it shews a tendency to 
disappear, and there is some hope that improved diainage will 
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work it out, as is said to be done with the similar precipitate 
upon the soil in California and Utah. 

The Reh pockets lie chiefly along the course of the im- 
poveiished streams or silted channels which form the systems 
known as the Chautang, the Rakisi (Devil’s stream) and the 
Nai Naddi. 

These three singular water-courses, though two at least originate 
as natural sticams in the Umbala district, have evidently all been 
tampered with from time to time by well meaning or ambitious 
rulers. Indeed, the latest diversions of the Rakisi and the 
Chautang weie due to the Ladvva Sikhs, and to prove the arti- 
ficial character of the Nai Naddi in its middle course, one has only 
to ride along the misei able trench which represents what was 
once, no doubt, a faiily useful project 

A deal of cultivation depends on their precarious supply* 
especially on the Chautang, the main bed of which runs 
near the crest of the watershed till it- impinges near Salwan 
on the Hissar bianch of the Western Jamna canal, which is 
popularly ‘said from this point to occupy the ancient bed 
of the Chautang, or rather of the Drishadvvati The mention 
of this mythical rivei leads to the still more famous Saraswati. 

The Sarusti, — so the name of the deified river is now pro- 
nounced, — enters the picsent district of Karnal a little east of 
the town of Pihowa, and after dividing into several intricate 
branches, and spreading out in the rains in sundry “ jhils ” or 
swamps, passes into Patiala territory some twelve miles to the 
south and west of Kaithal Near Piliowa the Sarusti receives 
the flood of the M irkanda, another of the so-called hill torrents, 
or to speak more strictly, their combined waters are impounded 
against the, low western escarpment of the watershed, and in 
seasons of heavy rainfall, turn the whole country, from Thanesar 
to near Kaithal, into a series of pcstifeious lagoons, 

Noith of these streams again the Ghaggar (in which some 
prefer to find the Drishadwati) passes through a corner of the 
district The use of its water is a fertile source of disputes, 
with the Patiala villages especially. , 

The whole of this torrent-ridden tract is known as the Naili, 
and its reclamation is a task to which the local authorities have 
again lately been urged by the Govei nment of the province. 

The country lying between the Naili on the north and west 
and the Bangar, or light uplands to the south and east res- 
pectively, — the slopes in fact of the low watershed, — form the 
heart of the Kulchattar, or Kurukshetr, the Indian “ field of 
Troy” scene of the Mahabharat legend, and still one of the most 
sacied spots of earth for modern Brahminists. 

These stiff loam circles of the Kaithal and Karnal Tehsils <ere 
known to Revenue officers as the Nardak tract. 
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Mr. Ibbetson notes that Nardak is properly a title of the 
Kurukhet (or Kauru’s acre) and would derive it from Nirdukh, 
the ‘“{painless.” 

So-,* Huien-Tsiang, 

The two countnes engaged in conflict, and the dead bodies were heaped 
together as sucks, and from that time till now the plains are everywhere 
covered with their bones. As this relates to a very remote period of time, 
the bones are very large ones. The constant tradition of the country thei e* 
fore has called this tract the Field of Happiness. 1 * 

The Chinese pilgrims, like some modern visitors, came to sec 
things for themselves, and saw them, as a natural result, ac- 
cordingly. Only in a severely spiritual sense could the most 
ardent cicerone have described the Nardak then, or now, as a 
“ happy country/’ 

This curious tract presents a stretch of hard upland platforms, 
alternating with sinuous hollows water-worn, and in favourable 
seasons, water-filled by drainage fiom the former. 

The upland bits in a moist season have a park-like aspect 
which has often been remarked, and in March and April when 
the Dhak scrub (Butea) is in blossom, or in the end of the rains 
when the low bush is festooned and studded with many sorts 
of flowering gourds, bindweeds, and gaily coloured mallows, the 
Nardak puts on a veiy picturesque appearance. 

The ci ops of the Bangar differ from those of the Khadir 
chiefly in the relative proportion of the staples. Cane, of course, 
is grown only in irrigated plots, but flout ishes in the Panipat 
Tehsil, where there is abundance of canal water. 

In the Nardak, again, cultuie assumes an altogether different 
phase. Wheat is confined to the manured lands close to the 
village site, and watered at a heavy cost in stock and labour from 
the ring of wells that skirt the homestead, or by lift from tanks. 
For three or four seasons, moreover, there may not be enough 
water to raise spring crops at all, and the local husbandry 
always depend on the autumn crop mainly. Jowar and cotton 
are raised on the home fields and outlying patches, commanded 
by deep wells and reservoirs, but the staff of Naidak farming 
is the coarse rice thrown broadcast in the hollows after 
seasonable rains, the mud being trampled first by droves of 
buffaloes. 

If copious rain falls in September, the lice is followed by a 
crop of gram, or cereals mixed with gram ; but the mainstay of 
the Nardak, as regards its crops, lies in the lice, and when that 
fails — as has been the case on an average once at least in eveiy 
dozen years — a dearth follows. Tillage alone would not support 
the population, which draws such wealth as it can boast from the 


* Beal, vqI. I. page 186. 
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immense herds of buffaloes and neat cattle which its unrivalled 
pasture grounds support. 

The normal rainfall of this grazing belt is less, perhaps, than 
1 8 inches in the agricultural year (from June to May) and if, 
as has occasionally happened, not a drop of rain should fall from 
August of one year to July of the next, the grazing fails. If 
the rice and grazing fail together, or in successive years, then 
there is every risk of famine. 

For nearly thirty years no general famine has visited the 
district, but from 1875 to 1877 the Nardak suffered most 
severely. A painfully impressive summary of the famine 
history of the district may be read at pages 23 to 25 of the 
District Gazetteer. 

In 1886 there was no autumn rain, and when I rode in the 
last week of the following May through the south-west corner of 
the Kaithal Sub-Collectorate, where the wells are often a hun- 
died and fifty feet in depth, I found a barren waste extending 
from*the narrow strip edging the canal to the neighbourhood of 
Kaithal. A little muddy water lay in pools at the bottom of 
the deeper reservoirs ; many of the wells had given out ; the 
menials were deserting the villages, and the people had to fetch 
their drinking water in earthen pots from places sometimes 
four miles or moie away. Tioops of women and children 
might be met in the evening bringing jars full of the caper 
berry and the fruit of the Salvadora (pilu) for the subsistence 
of the household. For miles there was literally not a leaf of 
green to break the scorched expanse ; and vegetable life seemed 
tied to the bare twigs of the kair (caper) and the ashen clumps 
of the u Ban ” (Salvadora). 

In the first week of July the rains burst with unusual force, 
and the danger for the time was over. The hai vests have been 
more propitious since, but the agricultural condition of the 
whole distiict, except the irrigated parts of the Karnal and 
Panipat Tehsils, is precarious to a degree to which few parallels 
happily remain in North-Western India. 

The Dehli-Kalka Railway now under ‘construction, and the 
newly begun Siisa Canal, which will ti averse the heart of the 
Naidak and is expected to command the Rajaund circle, the 
state of which at a pinch I have just exemplified, should help 
to render the central portions less terribly insecure against the 
insidious approach of scarcity. 

The cause of this insecurity does not lie solely in the situa- 
tion of the tract on the very edge of the tropical rain belt, nor 
yet in the unyielding nature of the soil in the Nardak country. 
The subterranean water level shelves from north-east to south- 
west very steeply, and recedes precisely as the atmospheri< 
supply diminishes. 
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. I« the Jamna valley the wells ate seldom over 30 feet in 
depth, and where pei eolation from the old or new canal affects 
the water-table, a supply is available at 17 or 18 feet or even 
less from the soil surface. 

In the Kaithal Tehsil, on the other hand, the spring level 
shelves from 18 feet in the north-west corner, through 70 feet 
in the Hangar, to over 1 50 in the southern border. 

The Kaithal Bangar is a fringe of light and even sandy loam 
which skirts the Nardak pasture lands on the west, as the 
Kartial Bangar bounds them on the east. 

The people who inhabit the district are hardly less diversified 
than its soil and climate. The Nardak is the home of Rajput 
clans, allied to the tribesmen of the N orth-West-Provlnces and 
Rajputana : while the Bangar is largely held by strong commu- 
nities of Jilts who have pushed their way, some in comparatively 
recent times, from older colonies of their nation in the tract 
from Dehli to Hissar, and the districts on the Lower Satlei. 

The oldest settled denizens of the Khadir, except perhaps 
the curious race of Maghs, are probably the TagAs —a class of 
Brahman graziers and husbandman, — who in some respects 
recall the Gaddis of the * Chamba Himalaya. 

The sun-worshipping Tagas of the Panipat and Karnal 
alluvial strip are replaced northwaids by a stock of Muslim 
Gadis, and there are Gadi villages in the Pihowa country also. 
I think the Taga and the Gadi may have had a common 
origin. The TAgus, also claiming to be Biahmans, are a sept, 
•or rather guild of hereditary pilferers, who wander from Hardwar 
to Sakhi Saivvar beyond the Indus, “lifting ” cooking pots and 
clothes at bathing fairs and such assemblies. 

These call themselves invariably Tagas in their homes, 
which lie in a duster of villages near the Grand Trunk Road 
north of Kurnal, but the sacred thi ead has not protected them 
from registiation as a criminal tribe. 

Of sacerdotal Brahmans, who veiy propci ly repudiate the 
TAgu and his works, there is no lack, both of the Gaur and 
Sarsut subdivisions, but every ritual Brahman to the south 
and east of the Chautang proclaims himself a Gaur. 

Pihowa is a Brahman town into which the offerings of the devout 
are poured to the estimated value of hundieds of thousands of 
rupees annually. The whole of Northern India is parcelled 
out among the leading piiestly families, some of which have 
paid accountants to compile their registers of clients ; but the 
less .said, perhaps, of the way their income is popularly said 
to be spent, the better. 

A yearly fair is held, and to this, pious Hindus from great 
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distincfcs,— mostly new-made widows, — flock to bathe in the 
Saisuti which flows through the middle of the town. 

The Bias, Acharaj, and other “ impure” castes of Btahmans, 
and the devil priests, or Dakauts, have been described by 
Mr. Ibbetson, to whose pages the reader must be referred for 
particulais regaiding these, and many other interesting details 
of the local folklore and ethnology. 

The Bhats, or heralds, also rank as Brahmans in a way, 
but have sunk in the social scale, where Muslemized under the 
style of Mirasis. Mirasis are again hardly separated from the 
Dorns. The Mirasi is a perfect Autolycus at weddings and 
other functions among the Jits, and again at the "solid 
funerals” in whith the Rajput takes his pleasure sadly, as be- 
comes a gentleman. 

One often meets him on a raw-boned steed, its tail dyed in 
the fashion to a hair, and a pair of kettle-drums strapped 
across its withers, while the tails of a new pink turban, 
the fresh spoil of some magnanimous client, stream in 
the March breeze for yards behind the bard and genealogist. 
These " beggars on horseback ” absotb a most inordinate 
share of the farmer’s gains, and help him, if recklessly dis- 
posed, in a variety of ways along the road proverbially open 
to the nouveau riche in all societies. 

They reap their richest harvest from the JAts for reasons 
which the pages of “ Rambles and Recollections ” * can explain. 
Two generations back the lords of Dig and Bhartpur were 
barely reeognized as even yeomen ; but seventy years of peace 
and comparative plenty have trebled the demand for pedigrees 
as well as other luxuries. 

The Jit of the Panipat Bangar still bears a strong family 
resemblance to those doughty plunderers, and his pugnacious in- 
stinct and hastiness when the blood is up, in cudgel play, 
lead to many affrays and even man-slaughters. In the south- 
west corner of Kaithal, a group of Jit villages, taken over by 
exchange fto<n Jhind are famous for their turbulent behaviour. 
A certain Jit fiom one of these lately defied the whole brother- 
hood from his own village to the neighbourhood of Rohtak 
to prevent his carrying out a wedding which a grand com- 
mittee of eldcts had condemned, and was much aggrieved 
because the District Superintendent would not let him have 
an escort of Police on payment, for a triumphant progress 
through the villages of his dearest enemies in the heart of 
Jhind. 

A leading Chaudhri, however, gravely informed me the other 
day, that all this pride would have an early fall, because the 


* By the late General Sleeman. 
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guardians of the tribal morals had taken steps sue 
the father of the bridegroom befoie the Rohtak Judge for 
bigamy." 

A heap of matters of this color, that would have ended 
forty years ago in bloodshed, ate now fought out in the Courts 
of law, to the advantage of the public peace, but with too 
often ruinous results to the litigating champions. 

Law suits, and seclusion of their women, as communities or 
Individual families advance in means, indulgence too at times 
in fashionable vices, threaten to sap a class that is, in some 
lespect, the best among the rural population. 

The Jit is a born farmer ; but he makes an excellent 
.soldier too, and many used to enlist, especially in Murray’s 
Horse (the XIV Bengal Cavalry.) 

The Jit women still enjoy more freedom than those of any 
other classes, and wield much influence in their homes and 
villages. In the Kaithal tract the widow of a village headman 
often claims his office, and sifeh appointments continued to be 
made until quite recently. 

The Rajputs are, perhaps, the most ancient settlers after the 
Tagas, but the clans which now predominate in the district 
have taken the place of older septs, such as the Pandirs, repre- 
sentatives perhaps of the mythical Pandus — the Tunwars, 
(Tomaras), kindred of Pirthi Raja and his predecessors on 
the thione of Dehli, and the Bargujars, more ancient possibly 
than either. A few Bargujars linger in Indri, and tradition 
bears that they originally held Kaithal, Guhla and Siana (near 
Pihowa). 

The Junwars still survive in Gumthalla and other Kaithal 
villages, but the oldest families are in Panipat, headed by their 
chaudhri, Ryasat Ali, the energetic president of the Local 
Board. 

Of the Pandirs only their name suivives in the town of 
Pundri, and their ancient capital of Pundrak near Karnal. 
They were driven out, so says the Chauhan legend, by the 
Chauhans, who came from the country near Moradabad (east 
of Jumna) some five centuries ago, and overran the land as 
far as the giazing grounds of Hariana (Hissar) and the wastes 
of Eastern Rajputana. 

They are mostly Muslims now, but it is not uncommon to 
find two Pattis (wards) in the same village, one of the ances- 
tral cosed, the other Musalman, and often becoming attached 
to the strict reforming movement which has made of late 
years great strides in the Eastern Pan jab. 

The Chauhan is the typical Rangar (man-at-arms) of the 
•debateable land. The “ Ran," or battle field of the Nardak 
is his chosen home, where he can dream away the time beside 
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bis4x)j)|rsing herd, till an opportunity occurs for giving or 
resetting quarrel on some straw of rustic sentiment. He 
Is brave to a fault, proud, and on principle lazy, faithful 
tojpfs tribesmen and his salt, and bitterly jealous of intru- 
sion within the pale of his particular community ; yet he often 
falls a helpless prey to the first rogue who finds a- chance to 
play upon his weaknesses. 

Until quite recently no Chauhan would touch the plough, 
and cultivators of inferior rank have found their way into 
many of the finest villages, first as tenants or even labourers, 
then as purchasers of the proprietary right which the ancient 
lords of the mark looked on for the most as a distasteful 
buiden. Now-a-days they are awaking to their it retrievable 
mistake, and admit their folly with a frankness which is one 
of the chief redeeming points in a very chequered character. 
There are many patient and industrious husbandmen now 
among the Chauhans, but they are greatly handicapped by 
the rigid seclusion of their womeh. 

The Chanhan estates lie chiefly in a belt stretching from the 
borders of Jhind along the course of the Chautang, almost to 
the Jamna bank in the Indri Parganna. 

The Mandahirs, the next in importance of the Rangar clans, 
hold the strip to the south and cast of the Chauhans, and 
have also villages to the north in the Kaithal country. 
They appear to have come from the west oiiginally. 
They are even more generally Muslimized than the 
Chauhans, and their views regarding property in cattle, to put 
the case politely, even more archaic. If possession of a 
buffalo be nine points of the law, eight parts of the property 
may be looked on as clean gone if that buffalo happens to 
stray across the boundary of a Rangar village. By Nardak 
law the right to cattle turns on the 

Good old rule the simple plan 

That he should take that has the might 

And he should keep who can, 

and a waif or stray will only be restored on a proper embassy 
from the community which claims the beast, after due forma- 
lities, and the payment or promise of consideration to the finder. 

Not long ago the Mandahirs of a village near Kamal present- 
ed to me “ their grandfather,” said to be a hundred years of 
age, and the owner of a valuable mare that had been privately 
impounded by a neighbouring village, on the paltry excuse 
rthat she had eaten sundry roods of wheat in the course of a 
morning ramble. All tribal forms had been duly urged in 
vain, and as a last resort, the station house officer invoked, but 
the impounders were obdurate, and the mare was now far 
away in the Frozepore district. 


8 
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Oq ifiq/tity from the tribal hodman (Zaiklar) it was ex- 
plained that the account was held by competent judges tu be 
two bullocks and a buffalo calf against the claimant’s village, 
and that the venerable age of the complainant was a com- 
plication in itself, because, in a rather stormy youth, he had run 
up sundry personal scores, the wiping out of which in these 
less adventurous times was hardly feasible. 

The work of the Police, as may be easily supposed in a 
pastoral district under such conditions, is no sinecure in itself, 
and does not make at all an impiessivc show on paper, 

A complete sketch of the rural population cannot here be 
attempted* Rots, Mali's, Kambohs are among the mast in- 
dustrious ; the Hors are perhaps the leading ruial class of 
the future j they are usually well off, and sometimes even 
wealthy. These are all nominally Hindus. Rains aie Muslim- 
Affqiis. Their hamlets surround the tqwns where they an- 
ciently pljed the trades of market gardener, seedsman, and 
green-grocer, to which they have now added fanning both as 
tenants and proprietors. They are thiifty and skilful culti- 
vators, and at Panipat the herb-growing industiy, probably 
introduced by the Arabs, is in their hands. The chief herb 
staples are Kalaqnji (Nigella a Syrian product) and camomile 
(Babuna,'. Ope of their chief men in Kamal is a headman of the 
town, a Doctor (by acclamation) of the law of Islam (Maulvi) 
a Municipal Committee-man and a keen advocate of vaccination 
and other modern lights. The Rains are very commonly 
puritans (Ahl-i-Hadis) by profession. 

Gqjars, originally herdsmen and clients of the Tunwars, 
abound in the Panipat Khadir, and are found in theNaili tract of 
Kaithal.. There are both Hindu and Muslim Gujars, The Hindu 
Gujars of Reorak were Rajputs, but came under a social ban, 
and so used to destroy tlieir infant girls, rather than give them to 
their fellow Gujars, and special vigilance is still maintained in 
Keorak and the neighbouring Tun war settlement of Pharal. 
Infanticide is also suspected to linger in a Jit village near 
Guhla. 

The subsidiary and menial castes would take a treatise In 
themselves. Water-carriers, carpenters, oil-pressers, potters, 
barbers, weavers, washermen, skinners and scavengers are 
generally diffused, and as the labour market opens, their 
attitude is an increasing source of anxiety, not to say com- 
plaint on the part of the farmers. 

The washernten. even in Hindu villages, are nearly always 
Musalmaps, ‘ The Panipat weavers make well known but rather 
high priced blankets. . The butchers are a thriving body, daily 
readier to assert themselves. They deal in flocks and wool, 
also in hides, and many drive a trade as pedlars in the villages. 
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Tt is a spying that a Panipat Qassab will not break his fast till 
he has turned a penny, 

Gadariyas (wandering shepherds) and vagrant ironsmiths, 
who bring their stock in trade and families in carts from 
Rajputana in the winter, and ply their craft from village to 
village, are curious relics of unsettled times. More questionable 
wanderers are the Naths, Badis, and other gipsies. 

The Biloch are a highly criminal tribe, now scattered in 
villages in the north-west corner of the Kaithal tract. They 
are house-breakers and work in gangs of five to ten. Taking 
different disguises they travel by road and rail to distant 
towns, visiting even Bengal and the Bombay Presidency. The 
captain of the band passing, like Abdalla in the Arabian 
Nights, for a merchant, or as a mendicant, marks down the 
house of some rich banker or official, and having given the 
others all the clues, decamps. The next dark night his 
comrades enter the dwelling and carry off the valuables. 

Dhanaks (bowmen) and Jogis* are very ancient, possibly 
aboriginal classes : the former were village watchmen once : 
the latter (who are quite distinct from the sect of Hindu Sadhs) 
are the priests of the village Lares, and are reckoned as Musal* 
mans. In every Jat village, and in some of other tribes, maybe 
seen a pillar made of masonry or mud which is called 14 Khera," 
or “ the mound/’ and is sacred to the genius loci. 

Near Pihovva these retain the form of the Buddhist Chorten, 
impressed perhaps by the edict of some zealous Emperor. 
Another aboriginal race are the Maghs of whom a few 
survive in the Indri Khadir. They are looked on as %i uncanny ” 

Among the agricultural classes are reckoned sundry colonies 
of Sheikhs, Syads. and Pathans, also the petty Sikh Jagirdars 
(assignees of land revenue), mostly Jits from the Manjha, 
(the tract that is about Amritsar and Lahore), who abound 
in the Indri Pargana. 

The Chief Syad colony is at Barsat on the Jamna bank 
to the north of Panipat, but there are other settlements, of 
which those of Guhla and Siana in the Pi) owa country have 
perhaps the most singular history, being descendants of 
Carmathian Sheikhs expelled from Persia by an orthodox 
Caliph, 

Barsat was the scene, under the Tughlak kings, of a tragic 
episode : one of the Syads having shot the king’s nephew 4 on 
the royal road near Panipat, all his kindred were collected 
in a house, which is pointed out to' this day in the village, and 
massacred in cold blood by a detachment of Pathans from 
Panipat, 

The Sheikhs are chiefly found in Panipat, where there are 
two great sections, the Ansar, and the Muhajarin or 'Makhdum 
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Zadas. The Ansar are genuine Arabs, and have furnished several 
distinguished men to the roll of Indian history. Their present 
head is the Nawab Fazl Ahmad Khan, president of the Muni- 
cipal Committee of the town The Makhdum Zadas are 
sprung from Seikh Jalaluddin (* Kabir-ul-aulia, t.e., the “ Grand 
Master”), whose shrine is one of the precious things in Muslim 
and in antiquarian eyes of the district. These furnished Qazis 
to the neighbouring tract in former times, and still are often 
found in public employment. 

Panipat is also the seat of a colony claiming descent from 
the royal sept of Lodi. There are Pathans in Kaithal too, 
and in Panipat, Kama), and Kunjpura are other families 
of Afghan origin, in which Pashtu was until quite lately spoken, 
fragments, doubtless, of the Persian and Abdali armies. The 
Pathans of Bassi Akbarpur in the Karnal Khadir will be 
mentioned later. 

The Kunjpura Afghans still follow the profession of arms, 
enlisting mostly in the Sth arfd 6th Bengal Cavalry. • 

The Nawab of Kunjpura is the head of the Rohilla element. 
In Imperial Deeds his ancestors are described as Kakars (of 
the Sind border,) but the actual founder of the house, and first 
ruling Nawab seems to have come from Gurgusht in Chach- 
Hazara, north of Rawalpindi, and the legend bears that he 
began his fortunes through guiding Nadir Shah by a secret ford 
of the Jamna to fall upon the rear of the Imperial army. 

My ward, Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan, is being fitted for a 
somewhat different though not, it may be hoped, less useful and 
distinguished part, at the Aitchison College, His Jagir income 
is Rs. 30558 a year, and the tenant roll stands at Rs 17,153. 
The rents, when the Court of Wards assumed its charge, were 
almost all levied in kind, a system dear to the local gentry, 
but ruinous to their interests and often to the tenants as well. 
Now all have been converted into money terms, fortunately 
without a single suit, and the old regime is perhaps re- 
gretted only by the middlemen and hangers-on who throve by 
fleecing, with the help of appraisements, weighments, collections, 
actions and executions for arrears, both their masters and the 
farmers. 

The next in precedence of the district aristocracy are 
cousins of the defunct Kaithal family, the Bhais, namely of 
Amauli and Sidhuwal, who own extensive grants of revenue, and 
also proprietary rights in the north-west of the Kaithal Tehsil. 
Bhais Jasmer Singh and Anokh Singh are Honorary Magis- 
trates within the limits of their jagirs. Other Sikh notables 
arc the Sirdars of Shamgarh, Sikri and Guda, and a host of 
minor Jagirdars in the Indri Pargana. 


* Or Kahi-ul-aulia. 
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The assigned revenue of the district totals Rs. 1,95,000 per 
annum, and as the bulk of this is collected for the grantees 
by the Stq£e machinery, and the lesser Sikh assignments are 
still divided on the oiiginal " horseman's shates” derived from 
the muster-rolls of the Khalsa “ Misls,” the distribution and 
succession work thrown on the Collector’s office may be 
imagined. 

The best known of the Karnal Jagirs, however, is the noto- 
rious Mandal grant, which when oiiginally fixed in 1806, 
amounted to the making over hand and foot of the husband- 
men of the Karnal Parganna to a band of Condottieri, ori- 
ginally Muslim Jdts from the Samana country whose room the 
authoiities of Meerut and Saharanpur appear decidedly to have 
preferred to their company. 

The leading Mandate nevertheless, the titular Nawab Azmat 
Ali Khan and his half brothers, whosp lawsuit with the head 
of the house, decided in their favour by the Privy Council in 
1881, te a cause celebre, have succeeded in retaining great estates 
in the Meeitft and Mozaffarnagar districts of the N. W. P. 

An active member of the family is Shamsher Ali Khan, 
president of the Local Board of Karnal, and also Chairman of 
of the Municipal Committee of the town. 

The town lands of Panipat are among the local benefices, 
revenue to the extent of Rs. 25,000 being leleased in perpetuity 
annually to the Arab, Sheikh, Pathan, and Tunwar owners ; and 
the chief shrines of the city have independent grants in 
neighbouiing villages. 

At eveiy turn, indeed, the local revenue officer encounters 
monuments of the piety or profusion of successive dynasties, 
often only made to-day to be swept away to-morrow, but scrupu- 
lously maintained and even lestored by the conservative power 
that has taken up the tangled thieads of past confusion. 

1 hese liberal drafts upon the public purse have hardly, as a 
rule, been turned to the best account by the beneficiaries. 
The Jagiidars are usually milch cows for enterprising usurers, 
and the debts of certain cadet branches o r , the Mandal house 
aieon a scale which it would haidly be amiss to call magnificent. 
The worst of a state of things, which in its local colouring 
sometimes recalls the scenes and situations made familiar for 
another countiy by the pen of Lever, is that it has reacted in 
a mischievous degree on the farmeis and the peasantry, espe- 
cially of the Nardak, where a great portion of the Mandal be- 
longings lie. 

In the Kunjpura villages, too, the Chauhan cultivators, who 
were given a title to the soil, became exceedingly depressed, 
and in either tract reductions of revenue and rents have 
followed at repeated intervals. 
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The settlements effected by Messrs. Ibbetson (1883), and 
Douie (1888), it may be hoped have turned the tide, but if so 
much of this imperfect sketch is engrossed by lfhat is likely 
to be soon forgotten history, it is because the district may be 
said, without a paradox, to have only just begun to have a 
present. 

If India as a whole has been pictured as a land of regrets, 
the eastern Panjab might be called a burying ground of bitter 
reminiscences. The Karnal district in particular, though a 
treasure house for the antiquarian or naturalist, has been very 
little in touch with busy modern interests. Even as a field for 
sport, — and here its fame needs no addition, — it owes its ex- 
cellence in the past, to wastes unpeopled by misgovernment or 
centuries of war, and to the swamps and reed beds fostered by 
the old canal, a much abused but long-lived institution, which 
would take an essay in itself, to say nothing of the tons of 
periodical returns and other .literary silt for which it # has to 
answer. To literary censors it might plead in extenuation 
General Strachey’s Minute of 1867, or Mr. Ibbetson’s graphic 
description of the evils wrought through the abuse of irrigation 
by the people. 

Tried on its merits, the Western Jamna Canal may have to 
justify its past, but it boasts at least of a grand achievement in its 
present The new main line and its subsidiary branches are 
silent witnesses, but to those acquainted with the district they 
are more than eloquent Moreover, side by side with the high 
level distribution works, a great system of drainage has been 
planned and in part completed, of which it is not too much to say 
that it has changed the soil and climate of whole areas lately 
drowned or water-logged. 

The Bijna and Bazida Jhils still harbour snipe, but their 
glory is departed. The Churni swamp is doomed, and the 
fens near Rer were under excellent wheat when I last saw them. 

Drainage apart, the district still abounds with certain kinds of 
game. Quails, sand-grouse, plover, pigeons, (blue, and green) 
and the grey partridge are common. Black partridges collect 
in certain spots in certain years, and a few are always found 
in most localities. Of water birds several sort of geese and 
ducks are plentiful in parts, and cranes abound. I have never 
seen the great bustard, but the fc florican 99 is said to reach the 
Kaithal tract. 

Hares are common. The antelope is found throughout the 
district, but is most frequent in the Kaithal tract. Ravine deer 
are rather few, I think, and possibly are disappearing. Hog 
deer swarm in certain jungles in the Indri Khadir. The blue 
bull is frequent in the Nardak scrub, but very shy. Wild pigs 
are a flagrant pest and often dangerous. 
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Of * larger game only leopards are left, and as three of these 
were killed last year, the supply is perhaps nearly exhausted 
One was a large male, who haunted the old cantonment 
jungle in 1885, and was said to live exclusively on pigs and 
donkeys. He appealed this spring near Indri where the bul- 
lushes of a disused canal cut gave him shelter, and mauled 
a party of gipsies whose dogs disturbed him, killing one man 
tind seriously wounding another. He was ignominiously done 
to death at last by a gang of Naths who banded to revenge the 
death of their tribesman. This leopard pretty certainly had 
strayed from the Nahan forests. 

Many lives are taken annually by snakes, and a few 
by crocodiles. The District Board paid Rs. 5,1 52 in re- 
wards for cobras and karaits last year ; also Rs. 210 for jackals 
Which are very mischievous to crops. — especially to cane 
and maize. Deaths from the bite of mad jackals occur 
with painful frequency. Wolves arc comparatively few. 

Arms are lent from the district lumber-room for the des- 
truction of noxious beasts and the protection of ciops, but 
the difficulty is to get the villagers to utilize their licenses. 
The Hindu Rajputs and the Jats will hardly use a gun 
except under compulsion, and even Musalman farmers usually 
take out the license in the name of a Faqir or other village 
menial. The greatest agricultural plague of all, — greater even 
than pigs or antelopes perhaps, — is that of monkeys, and 
these the distiict officer cannot well pioclaim for obvious 
reasons, though the cultus, in the villages at least, is certainly 
decaying. 

Fish are plentiful, hut the revenue, public or private, derived 
from fisheries, is trifling Pages might be written on the birds 
and insects of the tract, also the trees and glasses, to say 
nothing of flowering shiubs and herbs of use or interest. 
The f Fipal is indigenous in the Nardak waste, and the same 
region is the home of a wild cotton which seems to be^ the 
same as that previously found in Rajputana by my friend 
Mr. Duthie. 

The grass flora of Karnal is rich and varied ; the J Anjan 
(or Dhdman) grasses being perhaps the finest kinds for hay at 
least : and the local capabilities for hoise-breeding atid cattle 
rearing are exceptional. The Government is acquiring the old 
cantonment lands for a grass farm and nursery for remoufits, 
and a great impetus to local breeding is expected. 


* Lions were found up to 1821, and tigers up to 1827. 
t Dr. King, (Fi. Br India Pi. XV, p 513 under P. religiosa L) refers, 
Ho doubt, to the range of public collections. 

t Species of Cenchrus and Pennisetum , ' 
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General Parrott, as every lover of the horse in India knows, 
had shewn the way in this direction, and his home farm, 
which with'SOme concessions from the State, he carried on 
from the breaking up of the Government stud in 1876, should, 
for those interested in the resources of the country, need no 
fresh .description. 

The District Board has built stables for two Government 
sires at Panipat and is building others, and the Kunjpura 
estate has bought an Arab sire for local use, selected by 
Mr. Hallen s kindness through the department, so that in time 
horse breeding will resume the place, it may be hoped, which 
it traditionally held when Akbar settled certain Afghan breeders 
at Bassi, since called Akbarpur, in the Karnal Kadir. 

Formerly horses were bred at Keorak and elsewhere, notably 
by the Gujars, who are still the great promoters of this vital 
industry. A horse fair, with an agricultural show combined, was 
started in 1887. 

The sphere of this rough outline of an " unimportant district ” 
has been monotonously bucolic, but the tract is so prepon- 
derantly agricultural, that there is really little to describe in 
the district of to-day, beyond the people and its products. 
The ways and customs of the rustic folk provide a fund of 
interest in themselves, but it is not given to all of us to glean, 
even in this tempting field, after the harvest garnered in the 
pages of the Settlement Report of the Panipat Tehsil and Karnal 
Pargana. 

Trade and traders exist, but beyond the typical banking 
and shopkeeping pursuits, there is little market Kaithal 
manufactures saltpetre, but the industry is much decayed, 
the Salt Rules having led the capitalists, so at least they state, 
to shift their works to the neighbouring Patiala territory. 
Sal ammoniac, too, is made in different places, notably in Gum- 
thala, a large village near Pihowa. Panipat has glass works, 
chiefly devoted to turning out the mirror glass, spangles of 
which are let into the embroidered cloaks and petticoats of the 
country housewives. The brassware of the same town is ex- 
cellent and famous, and its silversmiths make little hollow 
beads (“ pearls ”) which are much admired for shape and finish. 

The Purbia colony in the old cantonment Sadar Bazar at 
Karnal consists largely of Mochis whose leather work is justly 
in demand. Many of these are well-to-do and receive heavy 
contracts for boots, saddlery and other equipment from regi- 
ments and the Police. 

The imports into the district are mainly cloth and goods of 
a like class from Dehli. Of exports, cotton, gram and oilseeds 
bulk the most. Of late years a great demand has sprung up 
k for seeds— rapeseed especially, from Dehli ft&d even Bombay, 
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and buyers came at the harvest of 1888 to the farmers' very 
doors from distant markets. 

Kamal stands fifth among the gram producing districts of the 
province. 

Cotton “ goes to press " at Dchli or Ambala. The local 
cane is universally crushed by mills of the Beheea pattern. 
At first the mills were hired out by speculative Banias, but 
now in the stronger Jfit and Ror villages, every “Lana” or 
cultivating partnership keeps a mill of its own, the initial cost 
being borne by the head proprietor who gets an extra share, 
on the same principle as the conti ibutor of ox-power. 

An extensive through traffic holds across the district from 
the “ Jangal Des ” to certain ancient marts in the Meerut 
and adjoining districts. The Panjab camel-men and carters 
bring down gram, and take back gur and cloth in return. 

Excepting isolated patches there is only one metalled high-way, 
the Grand Trunk Road (Dehli-Umbala) in the district The hard 
Nardak Stoil makes an excellent road, except after heavy rains, 
when traffic erven between adjacent villages is suspended. 

There arc thiee municipal towns, viz : — 


' 

Town. 

: 

Population in 1881 . 

Class of Municipal 
Committee. 

Karnal 

23,133 

2 nd class 

Panipat 

26.572 

Do. 

Kaithal 

14-754 

Do. 


Panipat, of course, is mainly Musalman ; in Karnal and 
Kaithal the Hindus aie predominent, 

Kaithal is a picturesque and interesting place. The district 
rest-house was built as a reception palace by Bhai Ude Singh, 
who also made the pretty *but uncomfortable house at Pihowa. 
The Kaithal fa9ade mounts lo four stoiies, anil fiom the highest 
one commands a striking view across the sacred lake of Bid 
Kidar, fed from the Sarusti, of the ruined foit and loftv buildings 
of the palace and the cluster of shrines and temples opposite. 
The house and town are reached by a tasteful bridge over the 
Bid Kidar acqueduct. and the whole surroundings are quaint 
and old-world. 

The Brahmans of Kaithal and Pihowa have been spoken of 
before. In Kaithal, Khatries and Banias are evenly divided. In 
Karnal the mercantile class is composed chiefly of Mahajans. 

In Panipat there are no Khatries ; but the Kayaths~»-who still 
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monopolize a large proportion of the local loaves and fishes — 
are strong. Intellectual acuteness among the Kayaths and also 
the Brahmans, especially of Panipat and Kaithal, stands at a 
high figure. - 

The district staff is on the usual lines of an outlying Panjab 
district. Except the Deputy Commissioner, all the Revenue 
officers and Magistrates ate members of the Provincial Service, 
usually Indians. The Deputy Commissioner is also District 
Judge, but regular original suits and appeals in MunsifTs cases 
are taken by a Subordinate Judge specially invested. 

A European Police officer and a Civil Surgeon, make up 
the Civil strength, the Medical officer being also Superinten- 
dent of the District Jail. The Military Department is repie- 
sented by the Remount Officer in charge of the newly consii* 
tuted rearing farm, whose duties, however, take him to the 
principal fairs and markets throughout the province. 

The Canal officer’s head quarters are not in the district : 
but there is a Sub-Divisional officer of the provincial branch 
of the P. W. Department at Karnal. 

Theie is a Local Board in each tehsil, and the District Board 
is composed of Local Board delegates and certain nominated 
members. The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio president, 
but I have seldom had to preside in person at the meetings. 
The local bodies have a paid Sccietary and one Engineer. This 
statutory element, however, by no means exhausts the scope 
of Local Government. There aic 38 tribal headmen, or Zail- 
dars, who receive pending office, substantial grants from the 
revenue of a specified estate, usually the village of their resi- 
sidencc, and no less than 2.650 village headmen ( “ Numbcr- 
dars”) In some estates there is a headman on an average to 
every 50 households. This is due in part to the temper of 
the Jats who hold tenaciously to the axiom, that Ct every man 
is as good as his neighbour and a great deal better too.” The 
total gift to headmen from the district revenue is about 
Rs. 42,500 per annum. 

Of late, however, the tribal and village headmen have had a 
fair amount to do in return for this liberal expenditure. Tne 
Zaildar can be made the district officer’s sheet anchor in 
matters of local progress and improvement Rural Police and 
the registration of births and deaths arc worked through the 
village constables who are nominated by the headmen. 

The Government revenue, naturally, is derived mainly from 
the land assessment Last year’s collection from this source 
came to Rs 6,57,808. Suspensions in bad years are made and 
specially enjoined where really necessary, and remissions on a 
great scale have been unhesitatingly applied in view of local 
ciicumstanccs. 
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Canals contributed in 1888-89, Rs. 20,15,000, which in Kama! 
Is practically an item of land revenue also. The relative 
importance of other heads of public income may be gathered 
from the latest figures thus : — 

Excise. Stamps . Income Tax \ 

12,458 48,921 over 40,000 

The population was returned in 1881 at 622,621. With recent 
territorial additions it is probably now over 700,000 The 
people are, as a rule, abstemious, and drinking in the 
rural parts, if anything, is on the decrease. Recent administra- 
tive steps have done something to check the use by towns- 
people and clerks of “ Prime Jamaica Rum” and other poisons 
pushed by energetic apostles of free trade in alcohol from the 
the Bombay presidency. I wish I could say the same for 
smuggling and illicit distillation, also the use of morphia and 
“ pick- me-ups ” concocted with the help of Bhang, on which 
the Government revenue cannot exercise so marked a check. 

There are.no resident European planters or merchants in the 
district, the owners of the Skinner’s Estate Zcmindaries being 
absentees. Mr. Carleton, of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, leases a Government estate in the Kaithal Tehsil, 
where he has done something to improve the local breed of 
cattle, and set an example in the way of dairy-farming. 

There are 5 dispensaries maintained from local funds and 
5 middle schools, but education is as yet in a very backward 
state. Medicine and surgeiy aie better appreciated by the rural 
population at least. 

The S. P. G. Mission at Delhi has a branch at Karnal, and 
maintains a dispensary primaiily for women and children in 
the town ; their organization includes also schools for girls 
and Zenana visiting— a bridge between English and Indian 
homes, — which is much and growingly appreciated by all creeds 
and classes. The ladies of the Mission also supervise, by a 
special arrangement, the work of the Zenana hospital, started 
by a district association for the extension of medical relief 
to women This association, which includes most of the 
representative gentlemen of the district, maintains a certificated 
nurse and otherwise provides, with help from local bodies, 
for the very pressing objects indicated by its name. Mr. Carleton 
at Santokh Majra, and Dr. Carleton whose dispensary at 
Ladwa is on the border, also furnish aid to the sick of the district. 

The distribution of quinine in the malarious season is an 
annual care to the local bodies and to all interested in the 
welfare of the people. The ravages of fever at times are terrible. 
In 1884, 1,629 deaths were estimated to have been caused 
by fever in the town of Karnal alone ; and 22,800 in the 
district as a whole. The condition of the district formed the 
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subject of a note by Sir Charles Aitchison, in which the 
thanks of Government were expressed to the Civil Surgeon and 
the Mission- workers for their efforts in combating the epidemic. 
Since then improved drainage foi the environs of the town 
and station has been establi^ked : one of the wotst tanks has 
been closed, and a new one made in its place by the kind 
assistance of the Executive Engineer of the Karnal Division 
of the Western Jamna Canal, and a periodical supply of run- 
ning water from the canal secured for the chief reservoirs. 

The great evil from which the district suffers, since the fighting 
times at Jeast, may be said to be, in more senses than one, 
stagnation. We are trying, however, to amend, and the rail- 
way no doubt will act as a safe but poweiful stimulant. 

I have said nothing of the religions of the people. The 
subject is too intiicate and too important for the present treat- 
ment. For their morals I would quote from Mr. Ibbetson : — 

I have a great liking for the ordinary villager. His life is one 
of monotonous toil under vary depressing circumstances.* He 
grumbles much, but only as a farmer is bound to do ; and he is 
marvellously patient, cheery, aud contented on the whole He 
is often exceedingly intelligent considering his opportunities, he 
is hospitable m the extreme, and he loves a joke when the point 
is broad enough for him to see. His wants are easily satisfied '* 

# # • • 

41 1 will even siy that, according to his standard, he is moral, 
though his standard is not oui s The villager looks at the end, 
and not at the means. If he honestly thinks that his friend 
is in the right hi his cl urn, a respectable man will tell any number 
of circumstantial lies to produce the same impression on the mind 
of the Judge. But if he thinks him in the wiong, he will not 
bear evidence for or against him ; he will say that he knows 
nothing about the matter. And when foimally confronted by the 
whole brotherhood, a villager will rarely persist in a claim which 
he knows to be false. Of the good faith that gcjverns the mass 
of the people m their dealings with one another, it would, I believe, 
be difficult to speak too highly, especially between members 
of the same community. 11 

To the well disposed beating and couitesy, according to 
their lights, of whole classes of the people, every one who 
knows them well can witness. The gentry, the substantial 
yeomen, and many prominent citizens have freely given their 
influence and resources in the cause of oider and the public 
good on numerous occasions, and in the fiery trial of 1857, the 
heads both of the Kunjpura and Mandal houses rendered 
services duly rewarded at the time and still amply re- 
membered. 

Loyalty may well be looked for from a district that has 
suffered so deeply in the past, as keenly to enhance the bless- 
ings of present peace and the promise of the future. 



J, R. Drummond. 



Art. V.— AN EX-LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
ON INDIA.* 

T HE fact that one of the ablest Lieutenant-Governors that 
India has ever had, thinks it worth his while to write a 
book about India, and to correct many errors that prevail in 
England in connection therewith, is a sign of the times. A 
sign that the times are out of joint, and that heroic efforts are 
necessary to put them right. A sign that England’s enemies 
have met with some success: that misrepresentation is 
making headway, while seditious sentiments are mote openly 
expressed than at any previous period of Indian history. 

It behoves those who know something of India and its 
administration to write and give the public the benefit of their 
knowledge. If the enemies of England and India are drilling 
their forces for systematic and repeated attacks on the ex- 
isting otder of things, it is surely necessary that theie should 
be a serried phalanx of defenders, alert against treacherous 
sutpiises, and ever ready to combat falsehood and misre- 
presentation. It seems to us that “India” is an outcome of 
the times. How can the truth prevail if those who know it 
sit with their hands lazily folded, and never tell the public 
what they know ? The appearance of this book shows that it Is 
at last coming to be thoroughly recognized, that officials and 
ex-officials ought to do what they can to stem the tide of 
misrepresentation, and not let the enemies of India have it 
all their own way. Officials have all the information and 
material for writing, and if every official on furlough or on 
retirement would write but a single article, we should have 
an instructed public, instead of as at present, one that is 
either uninstructed or wilfully misinstructed. Sir John Strachey 
has had a good innings, scoting three *jgutes. If we cannot 
all score three figures, we can score two, or at least one. 

The author points out that the differences between the , 
different countries in India is greater than those between the 
countries of Europe. Scotland is more like Spain than 
Bengal is like the Panjab. There are no countries in civilised 
Europe in which the people differ so much as the Bengali 
differs from the Sikh. An educated Mahomedan gentleman 
of Northern India has more in common with Englishmen 
than with the Bengali graduates of the University of Calcutta. 

* India: by Sir John Strachey, G. C. S. I. Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co., 
i, Paternoster Squaie, 1888. 
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The first and most essential thing to learn about India, is that 
there is no country of India possessing any soft of unity, 
physical, political, social, or religious ; there isr no Indian 
nation, and no people of India. When that pons asinorunt 
has been got over, knowledge about Indian matters becomes 
easier to acquire. 

A good portion of Sir John Strachey’s book is purposely 
elementary, because he has written for English readeis, and he 
has recognized the fact that he has to dispel an ignorance, in 
comparison with which Cimmerian darkness is the sun itself. 
And this is no rhetorical hyperbole, as the knowledge of even 
those who are in a manner informed is often confined to 
Macaulay’s Indian essays and the memoir of Mr* Justice 
Onocool Chunder Mookerjee, supplemented by a few magazine 
articles by such prejudiced writers as Messrs. Digby, Hyndman 
and Seymour ICeay, the relation of grievances by a few law 
students and Dadabhai Naoroji, and the outpourings of those 
who, like Amrita Lai Mookeijee, have been asked if they 
could not try to “ feel very bad ” about India, and then write 
something of a harrowing description. But as the Calcutta 
Review is read principally by Indian readers, we will pass 
over the chapters which describe the physical features of the 
country, the constitution of the Government, the army, the 
public revenues, the foreign trade, taxation, home charges, 
public works, and education. 

In speaking of the administration of justice, the writer 
refers to the wilderness of enactments and circular orders, 
and the chaotic state of the law which existed prior to 
the transfer of the Government from the Company to the 
Crown : — 

“These difficulties were increased bv the devotion of the 
superior Indian Coui t$ of that tune to technicalities which sur- 
vived long after they had ceased m England to be seriously 
mischievous. Even in the latei yeais of the East India Com- 
pany, the Civil Comts often seemed to be intended rather for the 
p&rfottnsmce of ceitain forms and ceremonies than for the 
ctdiHUiiisuation of justice.” 

No wonder that the Government shrank from inflicting such 
m evils on newly acquired Provinces. A simpler foim of ad- 
ministiation was found to be not only cheaper, but better. 
Thus arose the distinction between ,l Regulation ” and " Non- 
Regulation u Provinces. But it is a very common mistake to 
suppose that in the latter, the administration was conducted in 
a rough and ready way, io accordance with each officer’s 
notions of equity, unhampered by law. The Government of 
the Panjab in i860 really deserved, quoad the judicial ad- 
ministration, the name of a Government by law far more 
than the Government of the North-Western Provinces or of 
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Bengal. Jn ths fornsipr qasq the law& though simple, were 
rational, intelligible, and certain ; in the latter ca*e the system 
was so chaotic that there was virtually almost no law at all. 
When the admirable codes of law and procedure were intio- 
duced, less change had to be made in the system of administer- 
ing Criminal and - Civil justice in the Non -Regulation than 
in the Regulation Provinces. The best code, the Penal Code, 
had been completed by Lord* Macaulay, while he was in India, 
between 1834 and 1838. During the next twenty-two yfears 
it was revised from time to time by Lord Macaulay's successors, 
and especially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. “ The long delay in the 
enactment of the Penal Code," remarks Sir James Stephen, 
“had thus the singular, but most beneficial icsult of reserving 
a work which bad been drawn up by the most distinguished 
author of the day for a minutely careful revision by a pro- 
fessional lawyer, possessed of as great experience and as much 
technical # knowledge as any man of his time. An ideal code 
ought to b.e drawn by a Bacon and settled by a Coke." Sir 
Henry Maine says of the Indian Codes : 44 British India is 
now in possession of a set of codes which approach the high- 
est standard of excellency which this species of legislation 
has reached. . . In form, intelligibility, and in comprehensive- 
ness, the Indian Codes stand against all competition.” Sir 
James Stephen has pronounced the Indian Penal Code to be 
44 by far the best system of criminal law in the world. ” 

Any account of the administration of justice would be in- 
complete without a reference to the 44 Black Act," and Sir 
John Strachey alludes to the furious opposition with which 
this measure was received in Calcutta. Up till 1836, European 
Biitish subjects were under the juiisdiction of the Supreme 
Courts alone. The Black Act (XI. of 1836) decided that they 
should be made amenable to the Civil Courts of the Company, 
and that in this respect no distinctions should be maintained 
between them and the nations of India. The honor of having 
insisted upon passing this wise and necessary law is mainly 
due to Lord Macaulay. The oppositio 1 of the Europeans, 
although to the last degree violent, was virtually confined tQ 
Calcutta, and as the number of the English outside the Presi- 
dency towns was then comparatively small, the outcry against; 
the Government was less formidable than that of 1883. Lord 
Macaulay describes in a minute the state of things that then 
prevailed : — 

“Till the passing of Act XI of 1836, an Englishman at Agra 
or Benares who owed a small debt to a native, who had beaten 
a native, who had come with a body of bludgeon-men and plough- 
ed up a native’s land* if sued by the injured party far darp?ges, 
was able to djag that pa 4 y before, the Supreme* Cvurt of QhIquh^ 
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(a distance perhaps of 1,000 miles), a court which in one most im- 
portant point— the character of the judges— stands as high as any 
court can stand, but which in every other respect I believe to be 
the worst in India, the most dilatory, and the most ruinously ex- 
pensive. . . . Tne expenses of litigation in England are so 
heavy that people sit down quietly under wrongs and submit to 
losses rather than go to law, and yet the English are the richest 
people in the world. The people of India are poor, and the ex- 
penses of litigation in the Suoieme Court are five times as great as 
expenses of litigation at Westminster. An undefended caftse, 
which might be prosecuted successfully in the Court of King's 
Bench for about ;£8, cannot be prosecuted in the Supreme Court 
under ^40 Officeis of the court are enabled to accumulate in a 
few years, out of the substance of ruined suitors, fortunes larger 
than the oldest and most distinguished servant of the Company 
can expect to carry home after thirty or forty years of eminent 
service. I speak of Bengal, where the system is now in full opera- 
tion. At Madras, the Supreme Court has, 1 believe, fulfilled its 
mission. It has done its work. It has beggared every rich native 
within its jurisdiction, and is inactive for want of somebody to 
ruin.’' 

And this criticism comes from one who, as an* English 
barrister and lawyer, was prejudiced in favour of the Supreme 
Court. It is said that the Original Side of the High Court at 
the present day runs the Supreme Court, in the matter of 
expense, a very close second. 

The author does not touch on the subject of religion at 
great length. It is doubtful whether any two Hindus taken 
at random would give the same or even similar definitions 
of Hinduism. The future religion of India is one of the 
most interesting problems of the day. The educated males are 
more and more giving up religious observances to the females. 
Of course the same tendency is noticeable in European 
countries, where the number of women who attend places of 
religious worship far exceeds that of the men ; but the causes 
are very different. In Bengal numbers of the women of the 
educated classes are coming under the influence of Christianity, 
or at least Christian influences. The work done by Zenana 
Missions has often been disparaged, and Missionaries spoken 
of as a class contemptuously, because here and there a member 
may not have sufficiently shaken off his worldly instincts. 
But they do much solid good work, and they are gradually 
reaching the men through the women. The cry of “ Hinduism 
in danger ’* and the anti-lcine killing agitation have not em- 
anated from the orthodox class ; they are rather political 
than religious movements, started and fostered by those who 
have lost their own religion and acquired no other. It is 
these men who know that a nation cannot be a nation worthy 
of the name, if it is not influenced by religious and moral 
sanctions, and moral sanctions are' ultimately the sanctions 
of religion. It is these men who thirst for something to fill 
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up a terrible void, and yet do not wish that void to be filled 
up by Christianity or Islam. Some join the ranks of the 
Brahmos, and hence it is only natural that Brahmoism should 
exhibit a tendency to split up into different sects or sub-sects. 
Others get along without religion until the autumn of their 
middle age, when they either revert to orthodox customs 
and observances, or derive 'solace from a soit of educated 
religious self-training, consisting chiefly of meditation (dhyan) 
and the reading of the Veds. An increase of religious feeling 
among the educated classes will not result in an increase 
of pure Sivaism or pure Vishnuvism. The temples of Sri- 
rungum are thionged with Sivaite devotees in certain months 
of the year ; but you may count ten women to one man. 
As to Vishnuvism, the number of male devotees seems to 
fall away with the spread of education and civilisation. At 
least thiity women to one man may be seen toiling along 
the Jagannath Road to Pooree in the month of the Ruth 
Jattra. Women in all countries require more religious support 
and excitement than men, and to this it may be added that 
a religious pilgrimage to Kasi, Periag, Biindabun, or Purus- 
tom forms an agreeable change in the monotony of a Hindu 
widow’s life. Railways and better communications may give 
a temporary impetus to pilgrimages, but at the same time 
the social and woildly aspects of the festival are probably 
developed at the expense of the religious. For instance, it 
is said that the steamers of Messrs Hoare, Miller & Co. have 
recently attracted more pilgrims to Saugor Island (Gangd 
Sdgor) ; but they chiefly consist of those “ on pleasure or on 
business bent.” We have on several occasions entered into 
conversation with the chaprassies or touts sent out by the 
priests of Benares, the Gywals of Gya, or the Pundas and 
Parians of Pooree. These men have told us that it requires 
more trouble and persuasion to get pilgrims (jattris) than 
heretofore, and that the latter do not so readily disgorge 
their rupees as they used to. These touts may be seen wander- 
ing about the villages in almost every District of Bengal. 
There is little or no “ poaching ” in the case of well-established 
clients, Purohits handing on their jujmans to their sons or 
succcssois : but there is competition for new clients. There 
ate certainly some unmistakable signs that religious enthu- 
siasm (where not fanned, as in up-country towns, by rivalry 
with Islam) is on the wane. Some years ago the Car of 
Jagannath at Pooree used to be pulled to the Garden House of 
the god by pilgrims with the utmost enthusiasm ; and aim 
back again on the day of the Ulta Ruth , nine days afterwards. 
But year by year this enthusiasm waned, and the rank and 
file of the Bengal Police toad to be requisitioned to Bring up 
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laggards to the ropes and make them pull. Some years ago , 
it forcibly struck the Government, that the constabulary of a 
Christian Government were performing a somewhat extra- 
ordinary and anomalous duty in compelling pilgrims to 
perform their religious duties ; and orders went forth that the 
police must in future confine themselves to their legitimate 
duties, the protection of life and property. From that date 
a sufficient number of pilgrims willing to pull the cars has not 
been found, and they have had to be pulled by labourers hired 
for the purpose 1 Sir Alfred Lyall’s definition of Hinduism is 
as good as any that has ever been given, and the very 
definition gives point and strength to our assertion, that- 
Hinduism proper must give way to something else. *• Hinduism” 
he says in Astatic Studies, is “ a tangled jungle of disorderly 
superstitions, ghosts, and demons, demi-gods, and deified 
saints, household gods, tribal gods, local gods, universal gods, 
with their countless shrines and temples, and the din of their 
discordant rites— deities, who abhor a fly’s death, and these who 
delight still in human victims.” 

Our author has an interesting chapter on agriculture and 
land revenue settlements. The late Sir Henry Maine remark- 
ed "that the reports of the settlement officers “ constitute a 
whole literature of very great extent and variety, and of the 
utmost value and instructiveness.” “ I have now before me, 1 ' 
says Sir John Strachey, " one of these settlement Reports, a 
folio volume of more than four hundred pages. 1 doubt 
whether there i9 any English county of which you could find so 
minute a description. Physical geography, climate, history, 
castes, religions, communications, population, commerce, con- 
dition of the people, education, agricultural statistics, systems 
of cultivation, tenures of land, history of past and present 
settlements, rates of rent and revenue— there is hardly a 
subject of interest in regard to which the results of long and 
patient investigation have not been recorded. This is the 
of authorities to which we must go if we desire to leam the 
truth about the condition of the people.” And yet these valu- 
able sources of information are pigeon-holed in Secretariat and 
Collectorate libiaries, and never made accessible to the public. 

In bis account of the civil administration, the writer points 
out that there is no country in Europe in which judicial and 
executive officers receive salaries equal to those given in the 
Native Civil Service of India. The first President of the 
Court of Cassation in Paris gets only £1,200: a Native High 
Court Judge in Bengal receives £5,000. In the French Courts 
of appeal, the salaries of the First Presidents range from 
£ 600 to £1,000, and of the other Presidents from £300 to 
£550; the salaries of Native Subordinate Judges range from 
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£720 to £i,20Q. The Judges of the Tribunaux de Premifcre' 
Installed get from ; 6 t 44 to £8oo; Munsifs (the lowest gi&de 
of Judges in Bengal) get from £300 to ^480. 

The Importance of upholding the authority of District officers 
is forcibly dwelt on. “ Where," says the writer, “ an absolute 
Government is administered by a small l>ody of foreigners far ' 
more advanced in civilisation than the people of the country 
itself, the most essential condition of safety to the mlers, and 
of good Government to the people, is that authority should be 
strong, and authority cannot be strong unless it is concentrated. 
In every district of British India the Government has its repre- 
sentative in whom all executive authority centres." It is a 
deplorable matter that in Bengal, the “ microscopic minority ” 
in Bengal aic evincing a hostile attitude towards the adminis- 
tration, and arc doing their best to weaken the authority and 
prestige of the District officer.” 

The Government, if it fails to uphold the authority of Its 
District officers, must at the same time strike at the roots of 
its own authority. The recent tendency to over centraliza- 
tion is undermining the foundation on which British rule has 
been built up. Over-centralisation is pioduced by lazy, weak, 
and inefficient officers ; but the true remedy is to get rid of 
such officers, and to replace them by men of ability ahd 
industry. In this connection the writer remarks 

tl If the District officer is weak and incapable, authority and law 
in the district are weak also ; if he is strong and competent, they 
are respected. Every cause which tends to diminish his influence 
lessens the authority of the Government, whether that cause be 
shoitcomings of his own, or the injudicious action of his superiors. 

At the same time, it must not be supposed that he has any irres- 
ponsible and arbitrary powei ; all the more important duties are 
strictly legulated either by law or by rules laid down by the Gov- 
ernment, and all his proceedings aic subject to supei vision, and, 
when necessaiy, to correction.” 

As regards jail administration, the writer remaiks : “ Every 

district has its jail, and there are central prisons in conve- 
nient situations. There are few countries in Europe where 
the jails are so well looked after. A great Indian prison is 
a model of cleanliness and good management.” Jail adminis- 
tration in India, carefully supervised by Local Governments, 
who are again watched by the eagle eye of the Supreme Gov- 
ernment, is year by year attaining a gi eater state of perfection j 
and it is a fact that a majority of the prisoneis, especially those 
belonging to the thieving castes, enjoy more comfort ana more 
and better food than they do out of jail. Prisoners are given 
well-cooked food and the best water procurable, carefully 
filtered. They are periodically weighed, and are immediately 
given lighter work or relieved of work altogether, if they are 4 
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losing weight. They are daily examined by an experienced 
medical officer, and sent to the jail hospital if unwell. And the 
'tendency is to err. on the safe side of sending them too soon 
rather than too.late ; for every Superintendent is keenly and 
personally interested in keeping the death-rate down to the lowest 

{ >ossible limit. It has recently been questioned whether jail 
ife is sufficiently deterrent for the lower castes ; for the upper 
classes there can be no doubt tiiat it is so, and a gentleman 
accused, who has committed an offence, will spend a great part 
of his income to get off, or at least to escape a sentence of 
imprisonment. In England prisoners are given educational 
instruction ; but in India it has been thought that to do so 
will only make the criminal classes more clever and accom- 
plished criminals. But though secular instruction does not 
reform, moral and religious instruction may do so, and it might 
be advisable to introduce instruction of the latter sort into 
Indian jails. The difficulty of doing so consists in the absence 
of a Missionary or proselytising element in Indian religions. 
In England clergymen are only too glad to avail themselves 
of permission to visit prisoners. It may be doubted whether 
any Mahomedan Maulvie would care to visit a jail periodically 
for the purpose of reading a khutba (sermon) to the Moslem 
prisoners. What has been said above as to the Hindu re- 
ligion will show the difficulty of providing any suitable in- 
struction for Hindu prisoners. 

Our author has an instructive chapter on Native States, and 
though his condemnation is not so sweeping as that of Sir 
Lepel Griffin, still it throws a flood of light on the real 
character of the administration iu those States. It is shown 
that our conquests did not absorb nationalities, displace long- 
seated dynasties, or level ancient nobilities. The rulers and 
their principal officials are often as much foreigners to the 
population as the Biitish, while their religion is in many in- 
stances different. In the territories of the Nizam of Hydrabad, 
nearly the whole population is Hindu, but Hindus have no 
share in the administration ; everything is in the hands of 
Mahomedan foreigners. In the other so-called Mahomedan 
States, the Hindus form 85 per cent, of the population. The 
Maharatta dynasties have nothing in common with the people 
they govern. Their race is different, and their language is 
not understood, The population of the three Maharatta States 
(Gwalior, Indore, and Baroda) is about 6,250,000 ; but, except 
the rulers and their followers, there are no Maharattas. It 
is not surprising that there should be mal-administration, over- 
taxation and gross oppression of the people, seeing that (as 
Sir John Strachey , points out), the only sanction for good 
administration, gamely, the fear of summary annexation, baa 
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passed away. iSie author speaks of the " insufferable badness " 
of the administration in Cashmere, and the disgraceful mis* 
rule and oppression in that State had arrived at such a pitch, 
that the Government were recently compelled to take some 
action, which to many right-thinking persons was too tardy 
and inadequate. And yet thete are to be found persons in 
England, who pretend to think that the Government of India 
has oppressed an innocent tuler, adoied by his people. These 
persons are apparently so lost to all sense of sympathy with 
the masses that they would again ruthlessly consign them 
to the misery from which the Government of India has made 
an attempt to rescue them. 

The author evinces a righteous indignation when he des- 
cribes the atrocities in Oudh prior to the annexation. " I find,” 
he says, “ only one defect in Lord Dalhousic’s most wise and 
righteous action ; he was too merciful to the miseiable king 
and t® the demons who had been destroying one of the most 
populous hnd fertile countries of India.” Similar accounts 
are given of Baroda, Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, and Cashmere. 
As regards Gwalior and Indoie, an instructive extract is 
given, from a report of Sir Lepel Griffin, submitted in 1885. 
In this it is stated that the collection of revenue is made over 
to rack-renting agents ; that the principal officials and nobles 
sometimes abet dacoity and robbciy and share the proceeds ; 
that action is taken against individuals unjustly and in defiance 
of the commonest principles of justice and equity. “The 
ruler considers the soil of the State as his own ; the people 
are his slaves ; the entire revenue is his private pocket-money, 
to hoard, lavish or waste, without any right of remonstrance 
or complaint on the part of his subjects. The disease of 
such Governments is chronic and intolerable. It is impossible 
that they can be other than evil, and it is a false and foolish 
policy to use towards them the language of false compliment, 
and to pietend that they are other than irretrievably bad, until 
a higher civilisation and the example of the British Govern- 
ment shall have demonstrated that the rights of princes have 
no existence apart from the rights of the people.” 

There are peisons who, ignoring the facts, have the hardi- 
hood to assert that the Native States are better ruled, and 
that the people are happier then than in British districts; 
and yet these same persons decry personal rule in British 
districts and advocate the sepaiation of executive and judicial 
functions. It would be an insult to the intelligence arid 
knowledge of such persons to suppose that they really believe 
what they assert. If they do believe it, ff»jf*a re almost as 
suitable inmates for a lunatic asylum as.tunj»n believes 
that the mo 00 is made of green cheese, tt&y do not 
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believe what they say, but merely make the assertion from 
political motives and enmity to British rule, they are dishonest 
and disloyal. 

The concluding lecture in the book deals with the Province 
of Bengal Proper, and in this chapter the author has indulged 
in some sweeping condemnation of the Bengalees. The 
reason he singles out the Province of Bengal is to correct 
the erroneous impression which Englishmen frequently enter- 
tain, that "Bengal and Bengalis are types of India and its 
people, the truth being that there is no Province which is in 
all respects so exceptional, and no people so curiously distinct.” 

The author has laboured under the disadvantage of not 
having served in Bengal, and this fact has led him into a 
few mistakes, or at any rate, over-statements. Of the general 
characteristics of the people and the country, he says : — 

“ Almost the whole population is rural There are scarcely any 
manufactui es, except of common cloth and other articles which 
can be made by the ordinary village artisans. Bengal has never, 
within historical times, been distinguished, as other Indian 
countues have been, for excellence in art. The native ponion of 
Calcutta, although full of wealth, can hardly be surpassed in mean 
ugliness ; people who are comparatively rich are often content 
to live in hovels ; and among the zamindars and rajas of Bengal, 
with incomes which even in England would be thought immense, 
there is hardly one who lives in a house which, in its architecture 
and decoration, is not detestable. In this respect the modern 
native city of Bombay is a striking contrast to that of Calcutta,” 

This condemnation cannot be called unjust, but there are un- 
mistakable signs that the standard of comfort is rising, though 
very slowly. The Bengalees have not had in the past much oppor- 
tunity for developing any latent taste for manufacture. Former 
rulers have preferred to dwell in tile Panjab and North-West Pro- 
vinces, where the air is dry and food more easily digested, and 
hence that part of the country has been highly developed from 
the point of view of material advancement. Many sudder sta- 
tions in Bengal are not towns at all in the proper sense of the 
word ; they are merely groups of rural villages. In some even 
decent eatables are hardly procurable, much less articles of 
delicacy, comfort, or luxury. There has not been that foreign 
demand in Bengal which has proved so great an incentive in 
other parts of India. Moreover, it seems to us that the Bengali 
requires an exceptional amount of spur and stimulus, owing to 
the deadly unhealthiness of the climate, which induces apathy 
and lassitude. Heat, moisture, damp, vapours, jungle, snakes, 
flies, insects, mosquitoes — one is compelled to believe that the 
race must have committed some awful sins In a previous exist- 
ence to be continually punished with such scourges. The 
malaria in parts of Bengal is terrible, no one escaping it If a 
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'European does not get the fever Itself, he is affected in other 
ways by dysentery, rheumatism, and what not, all the result of 
malarial poisoning. Can a race, living in so pestilential a cli- 
mate, make any rapid progress towards moral or material great- 
ness ? History affords us no such example. Even with imper- 
fect registration, the recorded death-rate from fever only often 
reaches 25 per thousand per annum, and the true rate is doubt- 
less 35 or 40, the total mortality being over 50. Battles hardly 
show such a list of slain. The climate of Bengal must be radi- 
cally improved by sanitary engineering, or at least by ordinary 
sanitation on a large scale, before its people can acquire that 
mens sana in cotpore satto, that physical and mental vigour, 
which is as much a sine qud non for the advancement of a nation 
as it is for that of an individual. That educated Bengalees 
appreciate a good climate is evident from the fact that many 
now go and live in Calcutta to get the benefit of the improved 
sanitation. Those who live in other parts of India, may smile 
at this statement : but it is the sober truth. Bad as Calcutta 
may be, it is healthy in comparison with most of the sudder sta- 
tions in Bengal, as any Bengali gentleman will admit. 

Our readers may be assured 'that in the above remarks is to 
be found at least a partial solution of the extremely slow pro- 
gress of the people of Bengal towards material advancement. 
We have daily seen the effects of this terrible malaria; the speci- 
mens that come to the dispensaries for treatment cannot be said 
to live, in the sense that people live in a European climate. 
They drag out a wretched existence. Children of five years of 
age may be seen with enormous spleens, sad, dejected, and aged 
before their time. The blood in old cases becomes so poisoned 
that sores break out all over the body. The upper classes who 
feed better, and get medical advice, are not so terribly punished; 
but even they are attacked to such an extent as often to make 
their daily work a burden to them. In Bengal the cart has 
been put before the horse. Sanitation should have preceded 
education, and had this becn*so, the education would have had 
a hundred-fold more fruitful results. 

But, considering the inherent obstacles indicated above, Ben- 
gal is perhaps making as fair progress in manufactures as can 
be expected. Some excellent pottery is made in Khulna ; the 
model figuics of Kishnagur show considerable skill ; glass 
lamps and tumblers are being manufactured in Backcrgunj ; the 
gold and silver filagree work of Cuttack, (rather an art than an 
industry), rivals the Maltese work ; the best specimens of Bala* 
sore brass wot k might be mistaken for Benares work; some 
fair knives and scissors are manufactuicd at Kanchannugger near 
Burdwan ; the manufacture of country cloth is in several places 
recovering from the depressed state into which it had ratten, the 
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recovery being attributed to the flimsy nature of the European 
piece-goods ; and good paper is made at the Bally Paper Mills. 
The chief manufactures, however, owe their development to 
European enterprise — tea, coflee, silk, indigo, cinchona, jute, 
&c. The manufacture of molasses has received an impetus from 
the sugar-cane mills of Messrs. Thomson and Mylne, and Ren- 
wick & Co . ; while slate, copper, coal and iron are being worked 
by Europeans 

Our author damns with very faint praise the results of Eng- 
lish education on the morality of the people. “ For a Bengali,” 
he remarks, “ it is something to talk in giandiloquent English 
about patiiotism and manliness and courage. Even the aca- 
demic admiration of such things is perhaps a mark of pro- 
gress.” Agait) : “ We may think of troopers from the Panjab 
riding with Englishmen in a Balaclava charge, of Sikhs and 
Gurkhas fighting as French and Germans fought at Gravelotte, 
but is it possible by the wildest stretch of the imagination to 
suppose such things of Bengalis ? But for the presence of our 
power, Bengal would inevitably and immediately become the 
prey of the hardier races of other Indian countiies.” But the 
Bengalees themselves can hardly be blamed for this : it is their 
enfeebling and enervating climate, which is the root of all the 
evil. Macaulay, in his essay on Lord Clive, writes : “ The 

Castilians have a proverb that in Valencia theeaith is water 
and the men women ; and this description is at least equally 
applicable to the vast plain of the Lower Ganges.” It is the 
pestilential climate which prevents education producing the 
same ideas and feelings which it produces in good climates. 
The head, made dull by a heavy muggy atmosphere, cannot 
clearly perceive the vast dififeience between insolence and a 
gentlemanly independent bearing ; while the mind, injured by 
repeated attacks of fever, develops all sorts of mistaken notions, 
as, for instance, that it is not a very repiehensible act to bring a 
false charge. But we do not blame the race ; rather the rulets 
should be blamed for not enforcing sanitation, and so improving 
the climate. The necessity for doing it will be universally 
admitted directly it is done. Fifty years ago compulsory edu- 
cation would have been thought intolerable oppression. Now 
Bengalees would welcome such a measure — at least for all but 
the lower classes. But they shrink from sanitation, although it 
is even more necessary than education for their healthy mental 
development. The greatest benefactor of the Bengalees will 
undoubtedly be the man who, undeterred by clamour, will not 
ahrMc from fenacting such sanitary legislation, as will remove or 
minimise the causes of malaria, and so save the people from the 
plague which now saps their energies, poisons their very vitals, 
and makes life naught but a " living death.” 
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The author deplores the loss of £5,000,000 a year which has 
been thrown away by making permanent the settlement of the 
land revenue. With exceptions so rare as to deserve no const* 
deration, the zemindars take no part in the improvement of the 
lands and, until a very few years ago, they bore viitually no 
share of the public burdens. The rental left to the zemindars 
under the Permanent Settlement after payment of the land 
revenue, is supposed not to have exceeded £400,000. The 
gtoss annual rental is now about £20,000,000, while the land 
revenue is only £3,800,000. No portion of this increase has 
been due to the action of the zemindars.” When other Indian 
countries understand that, in consequence of an unwise arrange- 
ment entered into in Bengal a centuty ago, they are compelled 
to pay every year several millions of taxation which would 
otherwise have been unnecessary, their demands for justice will 
be too strong to be disregarded. They do not yet know the 
truth. In the words of Mr. H. S. Cunningham, “the richest 
province? of India has been, to a large extent, defended, admin- 
istered, educated, supplied with roads, barracks, hospitals, rail- 
ways and canals, and relieved in famine,* at the expense of the 
rest of the community. Ryots have been toiling in Madras and 
toiling in the Deccan, in order that gentlemen like the Rajas of 
Durbhanga and Buidwan may enjoy incomes of several hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year, fiee fiom the rude contact of the 
tax collector’s hand ” It is piobable, however, that the incomes 
of the zemindais may decrease as the ryots become fully aware 
of the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act, unless the decrease 
be counterbalanced by a general rise in prices. “ English edu- 
cation," says Sir John Strachey,” has unfortunately hardly begun 
to penetrate to the cultivating classes in Bengal, and until lately 
they have found few champions among their own countrymen. 
The sympathies and the support of that section of the English- 
speaking Bengalees which has been able or desirous to make its 
voice heard, have been for the most part enlisted on the side of 
the zemindars, and to the detriment of the ryots. The time 
will come when this will cease to be true — already, I hope, 
things are better than they were— but hitherto the ryots have 
had mainly to look to their English lulers for the defence of 
their interests ” In another place the author says : " an unfor- 
tunate result of our system of higher education has been the 
want of sympathy which many of the English-speaking natives, 
especially in Bengal, show towards the poorer and less instruct- 
ed classes of their contrymen. The shallow and imperfect'*,' 
education, which is all that they usually obtain, is der£?tg£ 



* In 1874 nearly £7,000,000 was expended by the GoVeti 
general revenues of India on the relief of famine in BengdL 
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entirely from English sources. They learn enough of English 
habits of thought to enable them to imitate us, sometimes 
in things that arc good, but sometimes in things that it 
would have been better to avoid. They learn almost nothing 
about their own country, and seem frequently to care little 
for their own people. I need hardly say that there are very 
many honourable exceptions to be made to general state- 
ments of this kind.” In regard to great social questions the 
Government has never received advice or assistance from the 
“ much-talking section” of the Bengalees. “ You might search 
the proceedings of their societies, you might examine the files 
of their newspapers and the reports of their speeches at their 
public meetings, and you would not find one word of reproba- 
tion of the atrocious practices, which, under the cover of imme- 
morial custom, are followed throughout India, or one word of a 
desire to help our Government to suppress them.” 

The vials of Sir John Strachey's wrath and righteous indig- 
nation are poured forth in no uncertain manner on the devoted 
head of the “ reptile press." “ Their newspapers, published in 
English, are sometimes, so far as their style is concerned, 
extremely well written, but with honourable exceptions, they 
are disloyal, foolish, and sometimes shamefully scurrilous.” 
Speaking of the Indian National Congress, he says : “ If you 
look at their voluminous speeches and proceedings, you will not 
discern the smallest recognition of the terrible problems of 
which I have given some illustrations, but you will find no lack 
of sedition and hatred of the British Government thinly veiled 
under frequent and fulsome expressions of devotion and loyalty. 
I am far from believing that the majority of these men are 
really disloyal. They are, for the most part, well meaning men 
of small education, but with a good knowledge of our language, 
who have learnt to pour forth the commonplaces of English 
politics, and who listen with delight to their own eloquence 
which they half believe to be inspired by feelings akin to those 
which they have read about in Burke and Macaulay. They 
easily obtain a hearing from sentimental philanthropists, and 
from those Englishmen who see nothing good in any political 
Institutions except those of their own peculiar type, and assume 
that certain abstract principles are always applicable to the 
Government of all sorts and conditions of men.” . . . . “ There will 
always be people ready to accept with composure any political 
folly, provided that it involves some tiiumph of sentiment over 
sense, and some appearance of national humiliation.” 

In an appendix we are given some account of the now noto- 
rious * conversation’ and ‘ catechism.’ Even those who are not 
unfavourable to the Congress movement, do not venture to 
defend these publications, but admit that they come within the 
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pale of the Criminal law. Sir John Strachey’s opinion of ' them 
is as follows “ One of the leaders of the Congress movement*** 
an Englishmen — has described these foolish productions as 
1 loyal and kindly alike in spirit and word ’ None can know 
better than their authors that the accusations and insinuations 
in which they abound are absolutely false ; that the Govern* 
ment of India does not impoverish the country, or spread 
intemperance among the people, or refuse to consult native Opi- 
nion in matters connected with the administration ; and that 
English Magistrates do not strike and ill-use defenceless culti- 
vators, It is impossible to attribute the circulation of such 
falsehoods to any other motive than a desire to excite hatred 
of the British Government and its representatives in the minds 
of the ignorant masses of India, while concealing from people 
in England the true character of the movement by exaggerated 
professions of loyalty." 

It is certainly a matter for deep regret that the Native Press 
should not exercise more discrimination in its attacks on Euro- 
pean officials ; for if it is proved in one case that an officer has 
been attacked without cause, all subsequent attacks are naturally 
regarded with suspicion ; and, if the mala fides or malice of the 
attack be demonstrated in say half a dozen instances, the effect 
is to create such an attitude of distrust and disbelief on the part 
of Government and its leading officers, that they are slow to 
give credence, even where the criticism may perhaps have been 
deserved or partially deserved. The Native Press would there- 
fore do well in its own interest to test the information it 
receives before giving it publicity. Of course this advice is only 
offered to those who desire to do their duty as honest and im- 
partial pressmen ; there are some, unhappily, who are not 
actuated by such a desire. 

A word in conclusion. We believe there are some true native 
patriots, who would not stoop to demean themselves by ignoble 
practices, men who really desire the good of their country and 
the happiness of the people, men who are not possessed by an 
insensate hatred of everything official or ’European, men who 
will work in unison with others (be they European or Indian, 
official or non-official ) who in common with them sincerely 
desire the advancement of the country and the people in moral 
and material progress. These men have the power to stem the 
tide of disloyalty and unreasoning hostility to the rulers of the 
land ; they can turn into fruitful channels the aspirations of the 
educated classes ; and we appeal to them to ( do so. Let the 
more honourable representatives of the Native' Press, by setting 
an irreproachable example, help to raise the lower grades to 
their own level. Let it be recognized that the noblest than in 
the world, be he Christian, Hindu, or Moslem, cams^l, always 
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attain perfection. We are none of us infallible, and we can but 
try to do our duty without fear or favor. Officials, like other per- 
sons, must make mistakes, they must sometimes commit errors 
of judgment ; if they did not, they would not be human. If the 
Native Press were to attack only the lazy official, the corrupt 
official, the inefficient official, or the duty-shirking official 
who truckles for popularity, the administration would be bene- 
fited and strengthened. If the Native Press were more uni- 
formly honest, it would have greater power and influence, and 
would leave more permanent impressions. A single cautious, 
well-considered, and temperate criticism from an honest 
editor, who tests his information and verifies his facts, will 
have more effect, more power for good, more weight with 
the Government, than a thousand indiscriminate attacks reck- 
lessly and often maliciously made on the authority and at the in- 
stigation of interested persons. The Press is, or ought to be, as 
honourable an avocation as any other learned profession. Its 
honour should be as clear and transparent as the pellucid water 
of the mountain stream. If it lends itself to the gratification of 
private spite and malice, and lays itself out to disparage and 
harass those who will not stoop to purchase its good opinion or 
at least its neutrality, it then deserves no higher appellation 
than a sewer journalism, battening and fattening on the garbage 
of the gutter. 
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The Malik-i-Maidan, or Lord of the Plain. 

T HE subject which bears this high-sounding name is a 
large gun, cast about five centuries ago, and is con- 
sidered to be one of the largest specimens of cannon 
known in ancient times. It is found lying amid the ruined 
lamparts of the ancient city of Bejapur in the Southern 
Maharatta country of Western India. It is perhaps one of 
the most remarkable specimens of ancient cannon to be found, 
not only in that ruined city, but in our Eastern Empire. It 
is a 42-tQn gun, cast — not welded — as was usual in those 
days. When . struck it sounds like a bell. Outside its color 
is dark green, while the atmospheric influences of five 
centuries have not been able to wear away the polished 
glass-like surface, in which the visitor views his face as in 
a mirror. As a weapon of offence its unwieldiness makes it 
almost useless, but as a specimen of founding it remains 
unrivalled. The muzzle is wrought into the eyes and nose 
and open mouth of a monster devouring an elephant, whose 
hinder parts are disappearing down the throat. The original 
inscription states it was cast at Ahmednagur, 1549, by 
Mahomed Kimri, a Turkish Officer. “ There is no God but 
Allah, — and none can bind him,” Abulghazi, Nizam, Shah, 
servant of the race of the Apostle — and of the house of 
God, 956, A. H. 

In the vent is the name of the maker : " Made by Muham- 
med-bin-Hassan Karim.” In 1686 Aiungazcb added an inscrip- 
tion — “ Shah Alamgia Gbazi. The Asylum of Religion, who 
granted the claims of the just, took possession of our kingly 
country and conquered Bejapur. From the date of the conquest 
good fortune came. He subdued the Master of the field in the 
year of our exalted teign, 1077 of Hijri,” From other historical 
manuscripts we lcain it was brought with infinite labor by 10 
elephants, 1.400 oxen and an incredible number of men to Beja- 
pur in 1634. It was mounted on a revolving pivot on a groved 
platform, but it has now been dismounted, and rests on a heap 
of stones. Its value as a piece of ordnance is questionable ; for 
thougbthe ball must have been very large, owing to the expand- 
ed shape of the bore, the range cannot be great. It is stated 
that, during the siege, a ball from it struck a colq^Q a 
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tomb, and broke it at a distance of 1,000 yards, but probably 
it was capable of greater execution. Seveial pieces of granite 
shot lie near the gun. In 1829 the gun was loaded with 8olbs. 
of powder and fired. It will, however, take an iron shot 
weighing 2,774lbs. or a stone of 1,100 lbs. If these were 
explosive shells, the damage might be considerable in a 
populous neighbourhood. 

In the seventeenth century the story was current that, when 
the gun was cast, Ramu Khan slew his own son, and baptized 
the gun with the blood of his child ; the object of this bloody 
deed was to drive out the evil spirit from the gun. A similar 
cruel act was done in olden days at the launch of a ship, and 
our own custom of breaking a bottle of wine over a ship’s 
bows in launching a ship, may have its origin in the same 
idea. For many years the Hindus of the locality have 
turned the gun into an object of veneration and worship, 
and offerings of oil and flowers are often made to it. 
It has been several times proposed to carry this massive 
piece of artillery to England, but the difficulty of carrying 
it to the coast was considered too great. In 1852 a proposal 
was made to grant £3,000 to cany the gun to the coast, but 
luckily it was negatived, and is not likely to be carried out in 
these days of an exhausted exchequer. The Malik still remains 
one of the most interesting objects of Bcjapur. 

On some of the other bastions of the city are found other 
guns of less calibre, but piobably of larger range. These 
weapons of offence and defence now lie silent and dumb 
amid the vast ruins around them. They have spoken many a 
time with effect during the many sieges and scenes of bloodshed 
of which this town was the scene three or foul - centuries back 
when Bejapur was in its glory. But they are silent now, and 
the native children play around these harmless monsters, which 
were once the terror and defence of the greatest city in 
Western India. 

The Ibrahim Rosa, or garden, is situated about half a mile 
south east of Bejapur. In an enclosed garden are situated the 
most gorgeous and, even to this day, peifect of royal buildings. 
They are the mausoleum of Ibrahim Adil Shah II and his 
family, the mosque attached to it, and the terrace in which 
both are built. Ibrahim reigned 47 years peacefully, which 
left him liberty to pursue what was the hereditaty taste of 
his family in architecture, and to have a building erected which 
has no rival in the Deccan or even in India. 

The Roza was begun as a tomb for his favourite daughter, 
Zoatal Sooltana, who died at 15 years of age, and for his 
wife, Taj Sooltana, and for Ibrahim himself. All lie buried in 
the dark recesses of the tomb. The date of the building 
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is about 1626, and it took '86 years to complete. By 
an inscription on the doorway to the following effect, 
we learn : — “ Malik Sandal after great exertion, and the ex- 
penditure of one lac and a half, or 900 houris, caused this 
tpmb to be completed to the memory of Taj SooltkhA, at 
whose purity Paradise was astonished.” The value of the 
money spent in this tomb is calculated at £528,150 sterling, 
but the sum is of greater value if the money of the period 
be considered. Probably over £1,000,000 would be nearer the 
mark. Another inscription tells us that 6,533 workmen were em- 
ployed 36 years eleven months and eleven days in completing 
the work. There is no traditional tragedy connected with 
this gieat building ; it may be that the reign of peace and 
the comparative purity of the lives of those buried there, 
gave no cause for such scenes as are more or less conneCted- 
with every notable building in Bejapur. 

The Roza still stands pet feet as on the day it was built, 
surrounded indeed by a great howling wilderness of sand, but 
itself a gafden of roses. Silent and lonely, seldom visited, 
save by the passing stranger, this mighty work of architecture, 
perhaps the greatest, if not the finest ever raised by Moghul 
hands, seems indeed to be one of the wonders of the past, 
and an amazement even in its decay How much was thought 
of it by its builders, is gathered fiom an inscription, whtch 
with boastful pride tells us : — 

“ Heaven stood astonished at the height of the building. 
When its head aiose from the earth, another heaven seemed 
to be raised. The Garden of Paiadise has borroweditppbeauty 
fiom this garden, and every columm in this building is grace- 
ful as the cypress tree in the garden of purity. An angel , from 
heaven told the date of the building in words. The neart- 
gladdening building is the memorial of the Taj Sooltana.” 
The value of this number is H 1,036, A D. 1226. 

This mighty fane was raised to the memory of a young 
daughter by a loving father. With the exception of the Taj 
at Agra, by another Moghul leader, whi^h equals this in rich- 
ness but not in size, raised as it is to the memory of a wife, 
the world does not contain so noble a monument to endearing 
love as the Roza built hy Ibrahim Adil Shah, II, to the me- 
mory of his daughter, Zoalal Sooltana. 

A f sulfur, the etty of A fzul Khan. 

A few miles outside the ruins of the great city of Bejapur 
lies the ruined city of Afzulpur, named after the great Mogul 
chieftain Afzul Khan, 1659. A curious story belongs to this 
locality, the only tiuth for which we find in the family burying 
place. On a platfoi m, along one side of which was once a large 
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pood, now however silted up and embowered in mango trees, are' 
a row of tombs, ail alike, with the exception of one which is a 
little raised. There are altogether eleven rows of tombs of seven 
In each row. The story runs that Afzul Khan volunteered to 
lead the fatal expedition against Shivaji, the Maharatta leader. 
The astrologers warned him that he would never return. 
On the strength of this warning he set his house in order, by 
drowning his 177 wives in the palace pond, burying their bodies 
in the pond bank, and adorning their graves with rows of neat 
tombs. The story may be false ; theie is no means of tracing or 
testing the truth. But if we are to believe the traditions of 
those bloody times, it was quite in accordance with custom. It 
is also a remarkable wittd^uo the truth of tradition, to find 
so many tombs of preciseryjRg same age in what were originally 
the private grounds of the l&lace of Afzul Khan. 

' Mehtar Mahal, 

This Khan is probably one of the most elaborate and* beauti- 
ful pieces of art work to be found in Bejapur. It owes its 
creation to the following story which Is taken from local tradition. 
According to the legend, Ibrahim Adil Shah I. was afflicted 
with virulent leprosy, and received no relief from his physicians, 
many of whom, on the failure of their remedies, he had cruelly 
put to death. He resorted to the consolation of his astrologers, 
and was told by one of them, that if he was to give 
a large sum of money to the first person he beheld, as he 
awoke # on a certain morning, it would be expended in 
charity and ensure his recoveiy. The pet son who proposed 
to receive, the royal bounty was the astrologer himself. 
But the King happening to awake too soon, saw only one 
of the sweepers attached to the palace, and calling him, 
wrote him an order on the royal treasury, desiring the 
man to take it himself. The sweeper controlling his tciror 
took it for an order for his own execution, — for such events 
were common in those days, — hesitated awhile to deliver 
it. But fatalism, however, suggested that if his end was 
come, it was useless to try and avoid his destiny, and so 
delivered the order. His amazement was great at the un- 
expected nature of the royal gift. There was no resource 
but to take it, and he determined to fulfil the astrologer’s 
prediction, and found a mosque which should eclipse all 
others in Bejapur. Perhaps for neatness in art and architecture 
this Khan beats all the other buildings in this city of palaces 
and tombs. It also seems to have suffered less by the hand 
of spoliators than many of the other places. Being constructed 
all of stone, and most of it carved and deeply set, it lws been 
spared in its oiiginal beauty. 
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The Jnnima Mosque . 

This noble building is the largest and noblest building in 
Bejapur and the Deccan. It was founded by Adil Shah I. 
1580, as a mosque. The only portion at all Ornamented is the 
centre recess and the stone pillar. It is still perfect and 
bears the following inscription on a large stone : — “ Place no 
reliance on this life, because it is not steadfast, and in this 
house of inquietude nothing is at rest for any one. Tlcasant 
is the stage of the world, now sparkling in my eye, and happy 
is the lot of my life, but it is fleeting.” No truer com- 
mcntaty upon these verses could be given than is afforded 
by the building itself, surrounded as it is by a number of small 
huts which cluster around it, built of mud, stone and clay, which 
furnish the contrast everywhere at Bejapur between the great- 
ness of the past and the poverty of its present condition. 
The old velvet carpets and cui tains are still retained, but 
the golden chains which hung fiom the dome were taken away 
by Arun^zeb, when the city was captured in 1686, and pro- 
bably formed part of the prize-money of the army. 

The Jutnma Mosque was one of the great public buildings 
of Bejapur, and some of the descendants of the ancient 
servants who saved the Moguls, still remain to sweep and 
clean the building. The Muhatrn d m population is, however, 
extremely limited, and where the pia> ers of assembled thousands 
were wont once to be offered it is questionable if at any time 
now one hundred Musulraen can gather together at the great 
festival of their ciccd. 

The Story of Bhumba. 

The story of Bhumba, the mistiess of Sultan Muhamad, who 
lies buiied in the great Gol Gomuz, and whose body lies next 
to her lord and master, is peihaps one of the most interesting 
legends of Bejapur : — 

The meiry Monarch (like our Henry VIII) was said to be a 
gi cat admiicr of female beauty. Hearing of the famous beauty 
[){ Bhumba, a dancing girl at a neighbourir < court, lie commis- 
sioned his principal Minister, Mulik Sondal, to biing the beauty 
at any cost to his court. Malik Sondal, a wise man, aware that 
in his absence he ran the risk of being accused of betraying the 
king, left behind him the proofs of his innocence in written 
records. On his return with Bhumba, as he had foreseen, he was 
accused and ordered foi immediate execution. He laid his proofs 
of innocence before the king, who was so struck with the injus- 
tice, that he commanded Malik to ask anything he wished and 
it would be granted him. Malik replied that as he could no longer 
hope for children, he would like to leave a building which would 
keep his name from being fo r gotten. The king agreed to 
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supply the funds and the Taj was built. It stands close to the 
Mecca gate, 223 feet square, 52 feet deep, and fronts the road- 
way with an arch 35 feet span, flanked by two octagonal 
towers, surmounted with domes, and two wings facing east and 
west forming a spacious rest-house. A gallery runs round the 
wall with large rooms still used by travellers. The aque- 
ducts and fountains in eveiy part of Bejapur, most of them 
now broken down, are amongst the most wondeiful pieces of 
engineering work to be found anywhere. 

The Gol Gomus. 

Muhamed Adil Shah was the son and successor of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah 11 , 1660. Ilis tomb, a mausoleum in the fort 
which towers above all the buildings in the fort and suburbs, 
and fills the eye from every point of view, is seen by the 
traveller in ncaily every dilection as Bejapur is approached. 
This mausoleum denotes the highest point of architec- 
ture, for without an cxtraordinaiy knowledge and fami- 
liarity with not only the theorems but its practice, it is im- 
possible that this gicat building could have been planned, much 
less constiucted. The building is founded on a lock, and is a 
vast gloomy crypt, in the chamber of which sleep, beneath plain 
earthen mounds, the Sooltan Muhamed, his wife and son, daugh- 
ter and mother, and also his favouiite mistress, Bhumba. a 
dancing girl, who, it is said, refused to the last the royal honour 
of marriage with the monaich. Theie is nothing but the bare 
dusty eaith in this crypt, and a few withcicd gailands lying on 
the graves, to tell their own tale. 

The following is a comparison of the Gol Gomuz, which 
means, “ the round dome,” with other buildings of a similar 
kind : — 


Gol Gomuz ... 

• ti 

Diameter. 

... 135 feet 

Height. 
175 feet 

S. Peter’s ... 

• M 

••• *3 7 tt 

333 

S. Maria, Florence 

• * 

••• 137 

275 

S. Paul's 

N« 

... 108 ,, 

220 

S. Sophia 

• •• 

... 107 „ 

182 

Taj Mahal, Agia 

• •1 

58 

80 


Above the chief dooiway hangs an iron chain, to which is 
attached a large stone, which is said to be a meteoric stone 
brought from Arabia. In 1879 the chain fiom which it hung 
was in a dangerous state, and it was taken down. On exa- 
mination it was found to be a piece of green quartz, much 
worn by water and rounded. The people believe this stone 
guards the tomb from lightning. The dome was once 
struck, strange to say, on the occasion when, owing to some 
repairs going on, the stone was removed for examination ; 
hence, the people argued, by a special bolt, in fulfilment 
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of a legend they had on the subject The stone Is Said 
to scarce away ordinary lightning. The whispering gallery is 
105 feet above the tomb, and every sound, down to a 
whisper, can be heard throughout the great building. For 
purposes of intoning and singing, even the sepaiate notes of 
a piano resound away into the vast depths of the dome, and 
with a slight echo, come back clear and true, showing that, in 
addition to the wondeious architecture, the builders took into 
reckoning the acoustic properties of the building* they 
erected. The Meiry Monarch, as he is called, who lies buried 
in this lofty building, certainly possesses a resting place 
which has never been equalled in point of size and 
stateliness. 

The fall of Bejapur . 

In a political sense, Bejapur ceased to exist after its captivity 
by the Emperor x'Vrungazcb, 1 686 It is never again noted 
in histoiy. The city was occasionally used for durbars. But 
silently and mournfully the great capital of the Deccan passed 
to its decay, which was lapid and sure. The soldiers of the 
broken up States of Golkonda and Bejapur were left to shift 
for themselves, and plundered the country far and wide. The 
Deccan fell into disoi der. Sumbhajce, son of Shivajee, de- 
vastated the west was seized while drunk by a Mogul officer 
and taken to Aiungazcb’s camp The Empei or in a humorous 
fit offered him life, if he would become a Mahomcdan. Tell 
the Emperor, said the fierce Maharatta chief, “ that if he will 
give me his daughter to wife to-night, he may make a Musal- 
man of me in the morning.” The actual words cannot be 
directly recorded ; but no insult could be more stinging in its 
meaning. Sumbhajec was foithwith blinded with a hot iion, 
his tongue was cut out. and he was beheaded, cursing and 
defying his tormentors to the last breath 

In 1795 Mozan-ool-Mooik became Viceroy of the Deccan. 
Bejapur passed out of the hands of the Pesh wall’s Government, 
and duringthc Maharatta occupation was r< duced to ruin. The 
Maharattas took out all the famous screen work, windows and 
doors, for which the place was noted almost more than any other 
city in India. The wooden joists were burnt as fuel, and carried 
away to supply half the country. A spoliation went on from 
179 5 to 1818. Never was spoliation more complete. According to 
local belief it was a judgment of God. When the descendants of 
Sivaji were released by the English in 1818, and were permitted 
to establish an old claim in the independence of Sattara, still 
further spoliation went on. It is to be regretted that this was 
done, as it was the last straw of spoliation. With renewed 
vigour and deliberate impunity, palaces and private houses were 
unroofed for the sake of the noble teakwood beams which 
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spanned them. The whole of the window frames and their 
exquisite cornered lattice work balustrades were caited away to 
Sattara and to any other place where the owner could get 
orders. TKeie are peisons still alive in Bejapur who witnessed 
this wholesale devastation, with a grief which is now outspoken, 
and accompanied with many a curse, and tell of it in soi rowful 
teais. “ Could that house stand which was built of stolen wood ? ” 
was an aged guide’s dramatic question, as with angry gaze, 
though trembling gait, he showed the vast ruins of the city 
whose pride, like Babylon of old, lay humbled in the dust. It 
had not stood ceitainly, for the short lived kingdom of Sattaia 
has passed away, and is itself a ruin. Both Bejapur and 
Sattaia belong now to the Queen of England. 

As the first act of the royal mgis which dominates now over 
all India, Bejapur has been rescued from the ruin winch 
plundering Rajahs in their eager search for gold or their ruth- 
less revenge have caused. The royal memoiics are once more 
enshiincd. All the edifices of any note have been placed in 
complete repair. At a cost of ;£io,ooo restoiation was earned 
on. Most of the buildings have been put to some useful pui- 
pose, which will ensuic their repair and retaid decay. The 
resident engineer has his home in one of the lofty domed 
marques, which has been completely lestoicd, and fitted up with 
cvciy possible comfoit, without destroying a particle of the old 
vvoik. The acting engineer has also supci intended the lestoration 
ol all the other places, and much cicdit attaches to his skill and 
care Amongst local surioundings for the benefit of the 
English residents, a lawn tennis ground now stands on 
u hat was once the hall of audience. Here, under a noble 
aichway, where assembled thousands were wont to hear 
the despotic orders of Mogul chiefs, the peaceful games of 
athletic exercise aic followed with zest by the few Englishmen 
who reside in the town. Another magnificent hall is devoted 
to badminton, and will easily accommodate half a dozen sets of 
plajers. The club is situated in another lofty palace in a 
building, which for size and loftiness is unequalled by any 
club in Europe or America. 

The English residents, with the sanction of the Bishop of 
the Diocese, who refused to consecrate an ancient mosque 
tor the purpose, have made one of the ancient gateways into 
a sunctuaiy for worship. After restoring its ancient colors 
and lepairing the carvings, with the addition of coloured 
windows, it has become probably one of the most unique 
plates of worship to be found in the woild. 

A gang of convict prisoners are always employed in re- 
pairing and restoring the ruins of the past, and in keeping 
the numeious places of interest in a condition fit to be 
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seen, and not left to the hands of plunderers. But the 
city that once had a population of 2,000,000 subjects, 
mostly men at arms, has passed away ; only 12,000 natives 
and 16 Europeans reside in the place now, and these 
mostly dwell in the palaces and tombs of kings, Bejapur can 
never again attain eminence as a city Though recently it has 
a narrow gauge line of railway running past it, which Mcms to 
have raised the sleeping lethargy of its people and their sui- 
roundings, it seems, however, to be out of the geneial line of 
tiadc and commerce ; population is sparse and poor. It is, in 
fact, one of the famine districts of India, which has piobably 
been the chief means of reducing botli the land and the people. 
One cannot help but feci its vast loneliness and deseition, — a 
place to be shunned as all great ruins seem to be. A place 
which is the haunt of wild beasts, the bat and the oul ; and 
one cannot but be reminded of the Psalmist’s word on a 
forsakenjand : — “ A fruitful land makctli lie barren for the 
wickedness bf them that dwell therein.” 

Near the Tower of the Two Sisters stand two deodar trees 
of gigantic girth and size. Tiadition says this is the scene 
of the execution of some great leader who fell by treachery ; 
it is probably the execution giound of the once famous city. 
The giccn sward, moistened by the blood of thousands, is 
said never to wither even in the hottest seasons. As one looks 
aiound and sees the vast desolation of this giant city of 
the past, one feels the influence of its traditions as told by 
the wild natives whose forefathers were amongst those mighty 
men who ruled India by the sword, despotism and ciuelty. 
No one says Meadows Taylor, (the man who has done most 
to revive these stories' has succeeded in awakening at Bejapur 
an interest such as surrounds the Alhambra. Far grander as its 
memorials aic, the accounts of them are listened to with cold- 
ness if not with unbelief. Yet, stand by these beautiful ruins 
with the glory of an Indian sun lighting town and mosque, 
prison and mansion, town and rampart, come poet will surely 
gather the fleeting tradition, and bieathe j n to them classic and 
undying life. Few are so dull as to pass unmoved through 
these massive and daintily adorned buildings which belong 
to an age that is gone. Nor will the stiangcr, on viewing the 
miles of ruins, great in their decay, withhold a title which time 
has confcired upon the city — " The Queen of the Deccan.” 

Seamen’s Institute, W. Ellison. 

Prince’s Dock, 

Bomba y. 



A*t. VII.— ENGLAND'S COMMERCIAL 
SUPREMACY.* 

I ASSUME at the outset that it would be superfluous to 
prove by elaborate evidence that, whether we regard 
England merely as the United Kingdom or in her greater 
significance as the British Empire, she stands unrivalled as a 
Commercial power and occupies a foremost position in the 
tiansactions of the world. Ilet supremacy in this respect is 
never called in question. 

It is, however, only since the middle of the I Stli century 
that British Commercial advancement and ascendancy have 
become conspicuous. Iron, the precious metal of Gicat Britain, 
and now one of her main commodities of export, a,* well as 
one of her principal sources of wealth, was of but trifling im- 
portance and could scarcely be tcimed a national industry until 
1750 when, through the diminution of forests, coal began to 
take the place of wood in smelting. In 1740 throughout 
Great Britain thcie existed only 59 furnaces whose combined 
production of iron was 17,350 ton^, whilst in 1882 production 
had increased to 8,500,000 tons. Invention after invention 
enlarged the means of production, and new applications at once 
followed — and to the development of this industry alone 
Bntain owes much of her Commeicial Supremacy. 

A hundred years ago British impoits of Cotton were about 
4 million pounds weight pei annum ; in 1887 these had in- 
cicased to 1,745 million pounds — due in laige measure to the 
intioduction of machinery and steam power. 

In 1800 Britain’s consumption of Wool amounted to 97 
million pounds weight ; in 1880 it was 338 million pounds. 

Fifty years ago Britain’s outturn of coal approximated 30 
million tons per annum, and it now approximates 200 million 
tons. In these and other important industries Britain has 
gauged a measure of pi ogress wholly unexampled in the Com- 
meicial history of the world. 

Amongst other now-existent evidences of pre-eminence, vve 
find that British vessels constitute 9^ millions tons out of a 
total nominal tonnage of 22 millions, the United States coming 
next in order with 4^ million tons, 01 considerably less than 
half the British tonnage. When we regard the portion of the 
world's trade which is borne across the seas in British vessels, 

# The above article is the substance of a Paper read to the St. Andrew's 
Young Men m Association, Calcutta, 
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our supremacy Js still more marked, for whereas 153 million 
tons of merchandise per annum are carried by the vessels of 
all nations, no less than 89 million tons, or 58% are carried 
under the British flag. We find that in 1888, out of 3,441 
vessels which passed through the Suez Canal, no fewer than 
2,626 were British, representing a tonnage of 4 millions 600 
thousand, or 76% of the canal traffic. As a consumer of iron 
and steel, which are so intimately associated with manufactutes, 
and with almost every important advance in commcice, thcie 
is a margin of 25 million's sterling between Gieat Britain and 
any other nation. As a maiket for Cotton the United King- 
dom absorbs 407 million pounds weight moie than any other 
country. Of the world's Shipping, ^rds are launched from the 
ship-building yards of the United Kingdom. If we turn to 
Mining, we find that England and her Colonies produce mine- 
rals to the value of 87 millions sterling per annum, or moie 
than one-third the minetal production of the woild. And if 
we take t}ic volume of trade throughout the world, gauged by 
the Import and Export Returns of all countries, we find that 
out of an aggregate of 3,000 millions sterling, England alone 
contributes 690 millions, or 1,140 millions including India and 
the Colonics. Thus the British Empiie contiols nearly 40% 
of the world’s trade. 

Commercial Supremacy such as these figutes betoken can 
scarcely have been attained save by special conditions of en- 
couragement or by special influences of national superiority, 
seeming for the Butish Empire some very distinct advantages 
as compared with the resouices of other nations. Much of 
our commercial progiess is undoubtedly allied with the wars of 
that stoimy and unsettled period from 1790 to 1820. Gieat 
was the impulse given to British tiadc by the manifold require- 
ments and distractions of those revolutionary campaigns, which 
weie largely commercial in their aims and issues, for by them 
was the current of the woi Id’s trade diverted toward? Britain. 
At enormous outlay, estimated at £1,250,000,000 sterling, many 
powcia were kept at war with France, aiio’the wants of armies 
in materials of food, clothing, and ammunition furnished employ- 
ment for Biitish industrial labour. It was these wars which 
thievv the greater part of European export trade into Britain’s 
hands. It was the distractions of these wars that strengthened 
England’s position by depriving her of rivals on the sea, and 
thus between Biitain and the Eastern and Western worlds there 
was developed an extensive interchange of commerce. In this 
connection I quote the following words as those of an able 
writer on the subject : — 

“ In 1806 Napoleon’s famous Continental system was launched against 
England, and an ear of legislative repeals ensued between the two 
countries, 111 which Fiance buffeted mo>t. 
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11 The French Emperor endeavoured to destroy British Commerce by 
sealing the poits of the entire Continent against English vessels, a measuie 
which was intended to coeice England, but was fraught with ruin to the rest 
of Europe. His Berlin decree was issued when, m 1806, the French entered 
the Piussiafl capital. By it he interdicted all commeicial intercourse with 
Gieat Britain, declared the British Islands to he in a slate of blockade, 
and seized as pusoners of war all Englishmen found on any part of the 
Continent, over which he then posse sed mthtaiy jurisdiction. 

44 E» gland met the Berlin decree by the no less celebrated Orders in 
Council published in 1807., and lasting until 18(4 r l hese lepnsals piolnbi- 
ted intcicourse with any port occupied by the Fiencli , and Napoleon 
retaliated by the still sterner decrees of Milan which reduced his Continent- 
al system to a code. The poits of Europe foi seveial >ears piesented the 
strange spectacle of not daring to admit English vessels for fear of Napo 
leon's dectees, and as little daring to let then own vessels leave their 
mornings for dtead of the British ( uuseis. '1 he meicantile fleet rf 
Fiance was cant uted and hei navy defeated With an asseition of powtr 
which he t >uld no longct enfoice, Napoleon requited neutrals to cany a 
Fiench license to tiade. Engl md in icply sci/td the hiench Colonics, 
effectively blockaded France, and declmed puzes all neutial vessels canying 
Flench pai ers While England luled the sea, Napoleon’s policy was futile 
and his oidinances weie useless. Navigition ceiled w here vti he could 
enforce compliance with Ins will. Fiance, which Ind hetn the puivejaur of 
sugar and c« fTte for Fuiopean consumption, was compelltd to look to 
othtr states for her own supply, and at last the enactments of her ruin cut 
hti off fiotn eveiy souice ; tm an while the piohts «if a vast smuggling ti ifhc 
which had amen all o\ti Fan ope, t< gclhei with the giowing trade between 
England and the United States, enabled English < ommeice to endure this 
trial, in the end with positive gun. Fxccpt the I nglish, lluie weie soon 
no meichantmen in Euiope, and Lmjl md was cdhd upon to act as umvti- 
sal agent and caniei British labnts ind < oh mal pioduce \\ci< so disn- 
able that they weie still puivcyed, although surieplitiously and at guatly 
enhanced cost. 

4 i hus by an unintentional and «tiangc concuiience of events the world's 
ConnneiCt* came into the possession of Lug! nnl dki a "lioit effort of the 
z\mci leans and the neutial nations c njem tly to sime it. Such an effect 
was as unsatidactoiy to the an hoi < f the Continent il system as could well 
be imagined. In lbcg Uavannah was made a free poit anothei souice of 
prolit to British enteipiize. Olhci n< w maits weie also sought and 
sccuied dining the wai, which weie not icliuquishtd when ihe old ones 
wtie resumed.” 

More recent campaigns likewise produced an invigorating 
effect upon the piogtcs* of BiitMi trade, and have largely in- 
cicascd our commeicial intercom sc with other countiics. Be- 
tween 1861 and 1880 alone no less a sum than £1,329,000,000 
sterling was spent in war. 

Blit apait entiiely fiom such exceptional impulses, there have 
been other powciful influences which have contiibutcd to the 
attainment of Britain’s Commercial Supiemacy. Investigate 
the subject and you will find that Butish enei gy, intelligence, 
and thoioughness are without a parallel ; that British inventive 
genius and skill, by the discovciy and development of steam 
power and mechanical and scientific appliances, have revolu- 
tionized the gieat industiies of the wot Id, paiticularly those of 
England herself; you will find that by Btitish enterpiize there 
has been inaugurated, and thcie is now maintained, an ever- 
flowing tide of emigtation, and that thus new settlements have 
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sprung Into existence in distant parts of the world, and have 
grown into mighty Colonics, providing the mother country with 
new markets for her manufactures, and furnishing new sources 
of supply for her inhabitants ; you will find that British as- 
piration and valour have led to the conquest of new countries 
and empires, and that under British rule these have advanced 
in commercial importance to such an extent as to contribute 
powerfully to the commercial progress and supremacy of the 
British nation. 

Investigate the question as affected by the strength and 
stimulus imparted to our trade by our national Reserves, which 
stand in constant need of wise development, and impel us ever 
onward, and you will find that England has, at call, resources 
of untold wealth in all parts of the world by which her com- 
mercial importance has been and still can be enlarged. Con- 
sider our Indian dominions with their enormous agricultural, 
mineral^ aud industrial reserves, with their vast areas of culti- 
vated territory yielding year by year rich crops largely in excess 
of the quantity for which thcic are means of transport to 
consuming centres; consider India’s reserves of uncultivated 
but cultivable tracts of the most productive description ; 
consider also her inexhaustible coal supplies of excellent quality 
— her mines of copper and of iron of the piucst kind. Call to 
mind our Burmese possessions with all their undiscovered or 
undeveloped wealth of oil and iron and precious stones, with 
their forest reserves and vast agricultural areas. Consider our 
Australasian Colonies, — greater in extent than even India — with 
their embarrassing wealth of gold, and silver, and copper, with 
their expanding supplies of wool and grain. Turn to the 
Dominion of Canada with its immense deposits of coal and 
iron and its undeveloped agricultural wealth, -and to our South 
African territories, with their rich pastoral products and their 
great subterranean resources of diamonds, gold, lead, iron, and 
coal, of which the extent is but beginning to be realized. 
These and others arc but Reserves of the Biitish Empire, and 
if their existence has acted as an impelling force to England’s 
commercial development during the present century, they 
should be no less surely an encouraging influence to her com- 
mercial progress in the future. With such Reserves, almost 
boundless in extent as they are in wealth, England's commercial 
supiemacy need never wane, and the British Empire will surely 
have itself alone to blame, should it fail to advance in commercial 
importance, or suffer its supremacy to be weakened or degraded 
by foreign policy, by foreign competition, or by any other cause. 

But the aspect of the subject upon which I would more partic- 
ulaily dwell is, “ How our Commercial Supremacy is to be 
maintained 
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The expansion of British commerce was secured under con- 
ditions largely differing from those which now prevail. The 
effect upon Britain's trade of long continued wars has already 
been alluded to. An enormous and altogether exceptional 
stimulus to commerce was but the natural result also of the 
introduction of the Steam Engine, the Electric Telegraph, the 
Spinning Jenny, the Power Loom, and the Steam Hammer — 
discoveries which have revolutionized the industiies of the 
civilized world. By these discoveries and the rapid substi- 
tution of steam for manual labour, England acquiied advantages 
over foieign nations which at once placed her commercial 
importance, and her ability to compete, far in advance of other 
countries. 

The rapid development of our Railway system, the enormous 
increase of our steamship tonnage, our unrivalled means of 
pi oduction, all co-operated to establish for the English nation 
a commanding position in various parts of the world, and 
opened up markets hitherto unreached. The countries of 
Europe and America, recognizing the great advantages which 
Britain deiived from her means of inland and ocean transport, 
and from the monopoly she virtually enjoyed of the Cotton and 
Iron Industries, also directed their attention to the const! uc- 
tion of Railways and to the establishment of Factories and 
Workshops. But at that time it was to England they had to 
go for their machineiy, their rails, their engines, and skilled 
workmen, and thus the advance made by Biitain upon foreign 
nations placed her superlatively in the foiemost rank amongst 
commercial powers. Again, there were the vast discoveries 
of gold in California and Austtalia which materially and 
lapidly increased the intei change of trade between England 
and these countries. Thus, to use the words of the Royal 
Trade Commissioners : — “ Various causes contributed to give 
us a position far in advance of other count! ics, which we weie 
well able to hold for many years,” but, the Commissioners add, 
“ those causes could not be expected to operate permanently , and 
our supremacy ts now being assailed on all sides” This seems 
only too true. All civilised nations now have their Railways, 
their Factoiies, their Workshops, their skilled workmen, and 
have provided themselves with the latest and most economical 
manufacturing appliances. To such an extent has this occurred 
that Britain, instead of supplying the nations of the world, is 
now not merely 1 educed to the position of an earnest compe- 
titor, but is also one of the chief commercial constituents of 
these nations — not apparently because she can afford to be 
generous in her encouragement of foreign competing indus- 
tries, but because, by the trading policy which England has 
chosen to adopt, she fosters the production and impoitation of 
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foreign produce and manufactures, and buys extensively in 
what on the surface may appear to be the cheapest market, 
regardless of costly and far-reaching consequences to her own 
home and Colonial trade. A writer on this subject rematks that— 

“ If cheapness were the only thing to be considered in the Commeicul 
policy of a nation, it would be fnr moie advantageous to import the foreign 
wo i k man and let him produce m England, rather than import the pro- 
duct of his toil ; for if we imported the work man, England would not 
only have the wages of that labouier spent m her own country, but would 
also st-cute the lessening of taxation caused by the gieater aiea over which 
the taxation would be spread. ° 

So long as England had a practical monopoly or a greatly 
preponderating conttol of the manufactuiing industiies of the 
world, she could well afford to disregard the lines upon which 
other nations conducted their comma cial transactions. But in 
these days of breathless competition —in these days of sweating 
systems— in these days of short time movements and of abso- 
lute closuie of British factories, when it would be well for our 
Legislators to realize that it is the fiist duty of a Government 
to find employment for the people — in these days of great 
agricultuial poverty — in these days of idle capital unable to 
find remunerative investment at home — in these days of oft- 
recurring signs of disquietude and distiess on the part of the 
employed and unemployed masses, and of comma cial stiife 
amongst the peoples of our own empire, — it seems like a 
measuie of retrogression, it seems as a slur upon our national 
perception and judgment, it seems an infatuation of mis- 
taken national pride, it almost seems a national crime, for 
England to adhcie to independent and unreciprocated prin- 
ciples of commerce which threaten to lead her on to national 
calamity. Oiu foieign competitors have not seen fit to adopt 
our unprotectivc policy or even to recognize it as in any way 
necessaiy or helpful to their advancing prosperity or welfare. 
If only the struggle for commercial supremacy were reduced 
to a basis of fair and honest competition, there can be little 
doubt but that the British Empire will long remain supreme ; 
but the prospect of establishing such a i/isis of trade amongst 
the nations of the world appears to be gradually growing 
more distant so far as Britain is concerned, and, as a result, 
we find that England is being compelled to relinquish her 
control of scvcial of the principal blanches of the world's 
commerce. Even with all her commercial advantages and 
reserves, and despite her well established connection through- 
out the world, our country cannot, in these days, but be 
affected by the protective policy of other powerful nations, 
and there must surely be some limit to the imposition of 
duties on British manufactures beyond which England cannot 
afford to look on with iudiffeicuce. “ Nations cannot bo 
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independent of each other nor need we, as advocates of 
Universal Free Trade as distinguished fiom that unrecipro- 
cated Free Trade now practised and encouraged by England, 
be scceders- from our principles if we admit that the hiatus 
between the commercial position of England and that of her 
competitors is steadily conti acting, and that if the supremacy 
of our empire is to be maintained, and the interests of those 
of our people most in need of national care are to be pro- 
tected and advanced, it will be necessary for the British nation 
to appreciate and utilize the advantages of commercial re- 
ciprocity, even though retaliation should be needful. 

We have the testimony of the world's first economists 
in support of retaliativc duties when such aie nccessaiy for the 
protection and preseivalion of a country's tiade. In his 
“ Wealth of Nations 99 Adam Smith has bequeathed to us his 
opinion thus — 

•* It will generally be advantageous to hy some burden on foreign for 
the encouragement of domestic uuliistiy, when some lax is imp sed at 
home upon the ptoduce of the lattei In this case it seems reasonable 
that an equal tax should be imposed upon the like pioduce of the foimer. 
r I his would not give the monopoly of the home maiket to domestic m- 
dustiy, nor turn towards a p uticulai employment a gieatei shaie of the 
stock and laboui of the countiy than would natui ally go to it. It would 
only hinder any pait of what would nituially go to it from being tinned 
away by the t ix into a essinluial duiclton, and would leive th»* com- 
petition between foieign and domestic, imlustty aftei the tax as ne irl> as 
possible on the sime footing as befoic it. It m ly sometimes be a m ittei of 
deliheiation how fai it is ptopei to continue the fire imputation of ceitam 
foreign goods when some foieign nition rtstiains by high duties 01 ptu- 
hibitums the importation of some of oui manufaUuies into then country ’* 

And we have similai testimony fiom John Stuait Mill, who 
states that — 

“ A counti y cannot be expected to icnounce the power of taxing 
foicigners unless foieigneis will in letum piactise towaids itself the same 
foibeaiance u 

#< 1 he only mode in which a countiy can save itself from being a 
loser by the icvenue duties imposed by other counti les on its commodities, 
is to impose corresponding levenue duties on theus.” 

It is important, in considering the aspect of the subject be- 
fore us, that we should glance at the pi ogress made by England 
and her foieign competitors in older that we may be enabled 
to diaw an intelligent comparison between their relative ad- 
vancement. 

Between the years i860 and 1880 exports advanced in the 
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or, taking imports and exports together, we arrive at the fol 
lowing comparison for a period of 15 years ending with 1884. 


United Kingdom 
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Thus, while the average advancement of the United States 
and Continental protectionist nations was 50 per ccnt.^ Great 
Britain advanced only 24 per cent. If we examine Savings 
Bank Deposits, which are frequently claimed to be an indication 
of the progress and condition of trade, we are furnished with 
the following compaiison of the increase per head of population 


from iS6o,to 1882. 
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so that, whilst England has increased her deposits by 61 per 
cent., othei nations are able to record an average incicase of 203 
per cent. Again, the consumption of Cotton since 1873 has 
increased over 80 per cent, in the United States, over 60 per 
cent, on the Continent, and not quite 9 per cent, in England. 

In Germany the production of iron, the trade in almost 
every article manufactured in Sheffield, and the expansion of 
her woollen industries — especially as rcgatds her supplies to 
foreign countries — have been steadily advancing, whereas the 
corresponding branches of trade in England have, relatively, 
been stationary or declining. In the glass trade Gcimany, 
Belgium, and Austria-Hungary are superseding England, 
Belgium alone having increased her trade in this commodity 
to such an extent that she is now nearly a million sterling 
befoie us though in 1870 she was ^196,000 behind us. 

If figures arc not conclusive, take the opinion of experts on 
the condition of British and Continental trade. A member of 
the United States Tariff Commission who visited Europe for the 
express purpose of reporting upon the working of English and 
Continental systems defines the result of his investigations thus:— • 

“ I found shoddy manufacturers from Batby and Dewsbury established in 
Prussia,— Lancashire and Scottish Spinners in Rouen— Leicestershire 
Hosiery manufacturers in Saxony— Yorkshire Wgpl combing establishments 
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in Kheifns— Dundee jute mills in Dunkerque— all wool stuff manufacturers 
in Roubaix— English iron and steel mills in Belgium— and English woollen 
mills in Holland. 

u Removing English capital to the Continent has secured a profitable 
home maiket, while England was near with widely open ports to serve as a 
4 dumping-ground * lo unload surplus goods made by foreign labour 
superintended by English skill. In this way the English markets aie 
swamped and her labour undersold.” 

Mulhall states that “ during the last 20 years of this century, 
the linen industry of Germany has increased 300 per cent.” 

44 The Nineteenth Century” of June 1883 contains this inform- 
ation — 

44 During the last 20 years the linen industry of great Britain has 
decreased 18 per cent ” 

And again the same magazine reports that — 

44 The shares of the leading Flax Mills in Germany are 20 and 22 per 
cent, above par. The shares of the ten principal Flax Mills in Belfast are 
58 per cent, below pai." 

Thus if we judge foreign prosperity and the relative merits of 
British progress during the last 25 years by the critc/ion of 
statistical evidence, it would almost conclusively appear as if 
England’s declension were attributable, in great measure, to the 
indiscriminative observance of unreciprocated Free Trade 
principles, and that the relative prosperity of foreign countries 
is due to the observance on their part of a protective policy. 
So also would it appear that England’s Commercial Supremacy 
can only be permanently established through the medium of fair 
competition and exchanges of trade on a common fiscal basis, 
whether that basis be one of international Free Trade or inter- 
national Protection The inaugurators of England’s Free 
Trade never anticipated that absence of reciprocity which at 
present exists. Their Free Trade was founded on the assump- 
tion and in the distinct expectation that all other nations would 
emulate the example of England \ It was clearly their intention 
that England should merely take the lead in a grand and bene- 
ficial measure of reform, but that she should handicap herself, 
or any one of her important industries, was surely far indeed 
from their minds. Thus we find that Cobden in 1842 ex- 
pressed his views as follows : — 

44 The Americans are a veiy cautious far-seeing people, and every one 
who knows them knows that they would never have tolerated their piotec- 
tive tariff if we had met their advances by receiving their agricultural 
products in exchange for our manufacturing products.” 

Now, however, as a matter of fact, after admitting into 
England for 40 years the agricultural products of America, 
we find the Americans as strong protectionists as ever. 

In 1844 and 1846 Cobden again records his opinion in 
these words : — 

44 You have no more right to doubt that the sun will rise in the heavens 
to-morrow than you have to doubt that in 10 years from the time when 
England inaugurates the glorious era of Commercial freedom, every 
civilized country will be free traders to the back bone.” * • 
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•« I believe that if you abolish the Cora Laws, and adopt Free Trade in 
its simplicity, there will not be a tariff in Europe that will not be changed 
in less than five years to follow your example.’* 

Far from being realized these prognostications seem now 
unfortunately to be further from fulfilment than they appeared 
to be in Cobden’s time, and after more than 40 years of Free 
Trade in England, not a single civilized country is a Fiee Trader. 

Again in 1844 Cobden remarked : — 

“ I speak my unfeigned convictions when I say, that there is no interest 
in the country that would leceive so much benefit fiom the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, as the faim tenant inteiest m England.” 

The fulfilment of this prediction is, that the owners and 
tenants of land during the past 40 years have lost more than 
150 millions sterling. 

I commend these figures and quotations in their relation to 
the present position of Bi itish and foreign tr.ide to the considera- 
tion of our legislators. If our countiy’s supremacy is waning, 
then the time has surely come for all advocates of universal 
Free Tjade to acknowledge the weakness of our position, 
and strive- unitedly to bring about that condition of inter- 
national traffic, that free interchange of commerce, which such 
men as Cobden and Blight so strongly and so ably advocated, 
but which, by the action of foreign nations, unchecked and 
unconti oiled by England as that action now is, has become a 
mere abortion of the Fiee Trade scheme of these great men. 
I refrain from dealing in detail with the merits and demerits of 
Free Trade or Protection, but express the conviction, that if the 
Bi itish nation continues to disregard the protective action of 
formidable competitors, and persists in patronizing a system of 
independent and umeciprocated Free Trade, she cannot faiiJy 
expect to maintain her Commcicial Supremacy, although she 
may claim to be invulnerable as a trading power in any fair 
and honest struggle for commercial pre-eminence. 

Actual figures support comparison by percentages, and 
also shew that in countries where imports have been taxed, 
expoits have not deci eased, but have expanded in much greater 
proportions than the expoits of England. They further indicate 
that our exports to foreign countries "have decreased £13 
millions sterling since 1870, whilst to our Colonies they have 
increased £27 millions — thus, had not the colonial trade been in 
England’s hands, her position would have been much worse than 
in 1870. The above decrease of £13 millions appears to demon- 
strate that British manufactures are being gradually excluded 
from protectionist countries. Whatever the effect of protection 
may be, the fact remains that protectionist nations are advancing 
much more rapidly than England in almost every branch of trade* 

Calcutta ; William Wilson, 

St Lyons Range . 



Art. VIII. -PASSENGER FARES FOR 
LONG DISTANCE RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 

I T was stated not very long ago in the Corporation of 
Bombay, during a discussion upon representing to the 
Government the advisability of placing lavatory accommoda- 
tion in the 3rd class cariiages of long journey tiains. that such 
accommodation was unnecessary, for the reason that the 3id 
class passengers in India do not travel a greater average 
distance than fifty miles. It is acknowledged that these 31 d 
class passengcis foim the bulk of the coaching tiaffic, the 
receipts from whom amount to 95 per cent, of the total receipts, 
and the Traffic Manager of a large Indian Company has made 
the remark, that so fai fiom 1st and 2nd class passengers being 
of any benefit to his Company, if they could by such means get 
rid of their 1st and 2nd class traffic, it would pay his 
Company to give eveiy 1st and 2nd class passenger five 
rupees to go elsewhere. The 31c! class traffic pays because 
the 3rd class passengers are at the principal stations, packed 
in the carriages as closely almost as eggs in a basket, space 
and weight carried being economised to their fullest extent, 
and because many passengers who can afford it do not travel 
in the higher classes owing to the gieat disparity in the fares. 
The working class in India are, next to China, probably the 
poorest and worst paid in the woild. In the chief towns the 
wage of the unskilled labouring man is 5 annas per day, which, 
as an «nna is now worth exactly one penny, is equivalent to 
5</. per day. In the country districts the agricultuial labourer 
considers himself well paid at 3 annas per day. The ordinary 
railway charge for 3rd class passengers is 3 pics, or one 
farthing per mile, just one-fout th the chaigc for the parliament- 
ary tram as it is called in England. But the lowest wage of a 
town labourer in England is 18 shillings per week or 36 pence 
per day, being seven times the wage of his compatriot in the 
Presidency city, while the lowest wage of an English agri- 
cultural . labour is 9 shillings per week or 18 pence per .flay, 
equal to 6 times that of his fellow-labourer on an Indian farm* 
It thus follows that, other things being equal, one fai thing, or 
3 pies per mile is not nearly low enough to attract any con- 
siderable amount of coaching receipts in India. That this is so, 
Is understood and acted upon by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, who throughout the year run a special night train of 
3rd class carriages, (which stops at every station) for 4th class 
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passengers, at the reduced rate of pies per mile, whj^h for 
the average of 50 miles, amounts to 1054 annas per passenger^ 
It is thus evident, by comparison of the respective wage rates 
of England and India, that if 3rd class passengers are to be* 
attracted to travel long distances, if the 250 million population 
of India aie to be persuaded to travel at all, the rate per mile 
charged for long distances must be largely reduced. 

The administrations of the various English railways have, for 
many years, been moving in this direction. The competition 
between the vaiions lines is so keen that, during the summer 
and autumn touring season, touiist return tickets are issued 
from London to Edinburgh and Glasgow, to Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, to Bolougne and Paris, and to many other cities 
at the -usual charge for a single journey or less, the passengers 
being entitled to tiavcl and break their journey by every ordi- 
nary train, special daily expiess trains being also, in many 
instances, run for them. In addition, frequent excursion special 
fares are*advertiscd fiom the piovincial towns to London at 
similar reduced rates, the passengers in many cases being 
entitled to travel by the ordinaiy trains. The system of re- 
duced fares in England has been developed by means of com- 
petition, hence the reductions are only made for return tickets, 
to prevent passcngeis from returning by competing lines. lit 
India this competition, owing to the fewer lines and the^ enor- 
mous extent of country traversed, is necessarily absent*, 
and coaching traffic receipts can only be increased - fo any 
extent by the companies taking an enlarged view of their 
position, and of the special circumstances of the people whbnfc 
their railways are intended to serve. Though the «■ 3rd 
class passenger is supposed to be averse to travelling, yesfc ft 
is remarkable the distances they manage to cover in the 
endeavour to procut e a living for themselves and families. 
Bombay, it is known, is a city of foreigners. Every native 
inhabitant has his family village in the districts, at a distands 
nearer or farther removed. Though the majoiity probably come 
'from Guzeiat and Maharashtra, within ^<00 miles of JBombay r 
yet many have to tiavel much further distances. The merchant 
*apd -shopkeeper hail fiom Guzerat, Kathiawar, Kutch and Ra j*. 
ptitana, the carpentei from Guzerat and Kutch, the ma$otl 
from Poona and Kathiawai, the bricklayer from Hydrabad Jft 
the Deccan, the office sepoy from the Malabar Coast friid- 
Dplhi, vfrhile the cow and buffalo keeper hails from the Juitma 
Ganges districts All these people have to visit ttseff 
paternal home once a year if they can afford it, and every target:-. 
slzbd village, near and remote, contains a temple, a goa/^a 
river, or spring of water, which is efficacious to cure all diseases 
and to bring good luck to the visitor, its reputation, ’as in-* th<£ 

II 
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case of all pilgrimages throughout the world, being in direct, 
proportion to the distance travelled over, and the pain, trouble 
or money expended in reaching and returning fiom it Just 
the same -as every Musalman pilgrim to Mecca feels him* 
self so raised in social estimation as ever after to call himself 
“ Haji” or “ pilgiigi ” as his distinctive title, so every Hindu 
feels, after a pilgrimage to Nasik, Pandarpur, Allahabad, 
Benares, or Jaganitli, that a sort of reflected glory of the god 
has passed over him : he, as a travelled man, has acquired an 
enhanced reputation among his fellows. It is worthy of re- 
mark, as showing the influence that railways speedily exert 
in making people travel, that since the opening of the 
Rajputana Railway within the last few years, two new classes 
©f work people have, in large numbers, come to Bombay from 
Malwar, vis., stone masons and bricklayers. 

What is needed is a carefully considered system of reduced 
fares for long distances, which will encourage the ordinary 
man in search of health, business, pleasurable relaxation, or 
salvation from sin, to extend the circle of his travels. 

How can this be bi ought about ? It must be acknowledged 
that the fact that 3rd class passengers travel no further on 
an aveiage than 50 miles, is very like a confession of failure 
on the part of the railway administrations to meet the demand. 
JLet us consider the various heads of expenditure that passenger 
fares are levied to meet. 

The passenger receipts have to bear the whole interest on 
the cost of, and the charge for, the maintenance of the 
passenger terminal building, and of the woiking staff employ- 
ed in this building. Also the cost of passenger engines, 
carriages, and carriage shops, and of the staff employed in 
repairing them, and the running charges of the passenger 
trains, such as coal and stores, the wages of the driver, fire- 
men and guards. All other charges the coaching receipts 
share with the goods traffic in the following items, in varying 
proportions, depending partly upon the respective volume of 
coaching and passenger traffic, but more especially upon the 
weight and speed of the engines and trains, goods trains in 
the majority of cases running much heavier tiain loads with 
far weightier engines, the disparity being partly counter- 
balanced by the greater speed at which the coaching traffic is 
run. These items are interest on cost, maintenance, and 
staff of district stations, cost, maintenance, and staff of the 
locomotive shops, of bridges and permanent way, semaphore 
signalling appaiatus and staff, locomotive tanks, telegraphic 
instruments and permanent plant, such as poles and wires, also 
the working telegraph staff. 

„ Though the passenger traffic as a whole has to bear its share 
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of the cost and maintenance pf all the above items, yet in 
respect of the cost of station buildings, and more especially 
that of the working staff, which last forms the large propor- 
tion of the working expenses of a railway, each individual 
passenger is exempted from any share in the cost of stations 
and station staff, except those of his two terminal stations. 

The tiain in which he is travelling has to bear, as a 
whole, its share of the cost of all the items mentioned, but 
each passenger as an individual is concerned only with the 
two stations at which he takes his ticket and gives it up on 
anival at his destination, and his share of the cost of the sig* 
nailing staff at each block station. 

But as we are advocating a system of reduced fares to 
encourage long distance travelling, and do not propose any 
reduction in local fares, it is proper to base the aigument upon 
the additional number of passengers that will be carried, and 
upon the number of existing passengers who will be cairied 
longer distances. In the first case, the additional passengers 
will tiavel in' the existing train, the additional accommodation 
provided for them being one 01 more carriages according to 
their number. The cost in this case will be that of the extra 
coal used in propelling the deadweight of the extia cariiage 
and of the passengeis it contains, and the share of the cost 
and maintenance of the carriage. The piopoition of cost 
of these two items attaching to each additional passenger 
is so microscopical, so infinitesimal, that we should be justified 
at putting it at one-twentieth the cost of each existing passen- 
ger. In the second case also, the passengcis will travel the 
additional distances in the existing train, but no additional 
accommodation will be required for them, they will retain their 
seats for a longer period, and thus help to keep the train full, 
in the pooier distiicts of small local tiaffic, where, under exist- 
ing circumstances, it runs comparatively empty. The addi- 
tional cost of cariying passengers the longer distances will be 
the additional quantity of coal expended in the proportion 
that the weight of the passengers so carried .bears to the weight 
of the whole tiain. The weight of passengers is so small, 
compared with the deadweight of the engine, guards’ breaks and 
cariiages which carry them, that we should be within the mark 
in putting this additional cost of double the distance for eaci. 
existing passenger at one per cent., one hundreth pait of the 
cost of existing traffic, so small an excess cost as not to be 
in the limits of practical calculation. Take an extension of the 
first case and call it a third case. Suppose that the number of 
the passengers has so increased as to be beyond the power of 
the engines. This necessitates running extra trains. The cost 
attachable to the passengers run in each extra train, is the 
bare cost and maintenance of the rolling stock of the extra 
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train, and of the driver, firemen, guards, coal, and stored used 
by each particular train for the time only that it is running. 
None of the main items of cost and maintenance of stations, 
permanent way, and telegraphs, are debitable to this additional 
traffic, as these items of original cost have already been pro- 
vided for in the existing traffic. 

But the second case presented cannot be expanded into a 
corresponding fouith case, for the reason that the passengers 
travelling, upon the assumption of longer distances, retain 
their seats in the train, and therefore are, for the longer dis- 
tance, carried by the railway without additional coot. The 
third case has been well understood and acted upon in the 
Subuiban, or, as it is called, the local traffic of the B B. & C. I. 
Railways between Bombay and Bandoia. The distance be- 
tween these stations is io}£ miles There are, including the 
teiminals, eleven stations. The trains lun every 30 minutes, 
Calling at all stations, and do the distance In 40 minutes 
Each tram is made up to carry 400 passengeis in ioraniages, 
the guatds’ compartments are cut down to a coupt at the front 
and rear of the train, which being light is drawn by a tender 
engine on one fiame. Each tiain has the Westing House 
break attached, and does the return journey In two hours. 
Thcie being four trains eveiy two hours, the whole traffic 
of about 40 trains each way daily is woiked by four trains, 
the cost of the rolling stock is divisable by ten, the double 
shift of diiver, firemen and guards by five, and the permanent- 
way stations and staff by 40, in older to ascertain the train 
mileage rate. The Company for this Subuiban traffic issue 
quarterly season tickets to 1st, 2nd and 3rd class passengers 
at something like one-foui th their chaige for a single journey, 
the system upon which they work the traffic showing that they 
are well within the mark in doing this. 

Take also the instance of the Bombay Tiamway Company 
which foimeily charged 3 annas per journey from the Sassoon 
Dock to the Byculla Station, a distance of 4 y 2 miles, and 2 
annas from Sassoon Dock to the Ciawford Markets, miles 
Some yeais ago the Company reduced the former charge to 
2 annas, thus, according to the usual putting of the argument, 
canying its passengers from the Crawfoid Markets to Byculla, 
the distance of 2 miles, for nothing. The Company found this 
far-seeing policy to succeed so well, that, when it extended its 
line to Parell, a further distance of 1% miles, it made no 
additional charge, and thus canies its Sassoon Dock to Parell 
passengeis the distance of 3^2 miles, out of a total distance 
of 6 miles, without charge. 

The usual rate of charge on Indian railways is 3 pies 
per mile for 3rd class passengers, 6 pies for 2nd class, and 12 
pies, equal to 1 anna or 1 penny, for 1st class. Some Companies 
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and Government Hnea charge more, hone (excepting those 
in Madras) less. The disparity between the rates charged 
is so great as to defeat the purpose intended. The writer i9 
accustomed to tiavel 1st class in distances up to 200 miles, 
but in a recent pleasure trip to the North-West, in which he 
did 3,000 miles in a fortnight, the difference between 1st 
and 2nd class fares was so great, that it would have been 
foolish to go to the greater expense, and he found to his 
surprise, that except when close to large cities, the latter was 
just as comfortable as the former, and only half the cost, all 
2nd class carriages being now provided with sleeping berths 
and good cushioned seats and backs. In ordci to overcome 
this feeling of thriftiness, the 2nd class should not cost more 
than 50 per cent more than 3rd class, and first class 50 per 
cent, more than 2nd class. This is very much the scale of 
difference on English lines, Most people who can afford it, 
will pay this difference for the sake of the increased comfort 
given by* superior fittings, more roominess, and the innate 
satisfaction -felt at the deference exhibited to those travelling 
in the superior class. Railway administiations, like other 
business people, must be prepared to profit by the failings of 
human nature. Opinions will, no doubt, gieatly r differ as to 
what should be the amount of the leduction made for long 
distance travelling, nor has the best basis for such reduction 
ever been decided upon. All will agice that a considerable 
reduction is fair, and the only way to make Indian lines leally 
useful. A scheme has been sciiously proposed in England, 
based upon the wondetful success achieved by the one rate of 
the Post Offices and Telegraphs, to charge a shilling, 3rd class 
fare, for all distances outside a fifteen mile radius of London. 
The rate pioposed may be too low, but theie is nothing ridi- 
culous in the proposal itself. The attendant expenses of 
refreshments, and loss of time on a long tailway journey, ate so 
considerable, that no one who has business in Oxford, is likely 
to travel to York or Abeideen because he would be carried the 
additional distance for nothing. With -the shilling ticket 
system, a passenger would not be allowed to break his journey, 
the stoppages of a tourist or commercial tjavcller might entail the 
purchase of twenty tickets or more befoie Aberdeen was reached. 

The system which, to the writer, seems more suitable to the 
long distances of India is as follows : — For the present, at least, 
to retain all existing fares up to the distance of 50 miles, Be- 
yond this distance to reduce fares by equal amounts every 10 
miles up to a fuither distance of 500 miles ; so that a traveller, 
who takes a 3rd class ticket on any one line for a distance of 
550 miles or more, shall have to pay 1 pie only per mile instead 
of 3 pies ojr more as now. Similarly, that a 2nd class 
passenger, for that, or a longer distance, shall have to* pay 1# 
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pies per mile instead of 6 pies of more, and a 1st class 
passenger 2J^ pies per mile, instead of 12 pies or more. 

If a passenger should travel over two or mote lines, the total 
charge should be made according to the separate differential 
rates applicable in the table for the distance run on each 
Company’s line. For instance, a distance of 1,000 miles run 
upon three separate lines in the proportion of 200, 300, and 500 
miles, each Company would charge at its rate for 200, 300, and 
500 miles respectively. 

The first of the following table gives the differential rates for 
the 3rd class, reducing from 3 pies to 1 pie per mile. Where the 
Initial rate is over 3 pies, the table will need recalculation. 
There are 50 separate fares charged for each 10 miles from 
So to 550 miles ; but the few instances given are sufficient to 
show how the table is constructed. The other two tables 
show the corresponding rates for 2nd and 1st class. 
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There is no particular virtue in the final rates and distances 
above given. 

Some may think that the reduction, especially in 3rd 
class fares, does not go far enough, others that the reduction 
should be based upon 300 not upon 500 miles. The basis 
upon which the calculation is made, shows that nothing is 
simpler than to constiuct such a differential scale of rates, 
applicable to the varying initial rates of the different railway 
administrations in India. It will be seen that the proposed 
scale will not, to any consideiablc degree, reduce the receipts 
on existing traffic. For instance, no one in Bombay thinks 
of travelling beyond Poona, a distance of 120 miles. The 
present 2nd class rate to Poona is reduced from Rs. 3-12-0 
to Rs. 3-6-0, and 1st class from Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 6-10-0. 

This remark, however, docs not apply to the 1st and 2nd 
class traffic fiom Calcutta to Simla and Bombay, and Bombay 
to Madras and the North-West. The reductions here proposed 
will cause a certain immediate loss to the Companies concern- 
ed, but will result in a largely increased through tiaffic, many 
3rd class passengers will go 2nd crass, and 2nd class 
change to 1st class. So far as the Calcutta to Simla route 
is concerned, the fares are eventually paid by Government, 
which is therefore interested in getting the proposed reduc- 
tions effected. 

As to the general question of reduced fares for long dis- 
tances, the writer’s experience is, that the existing system forms 
an absolute bar to travelling. The writer has often been on 
business and pleasure to Poona, 120 miles, and on pleasure to 
Khandala, Matheran and Surat, 80, 60 and 160 miles respective- 
ly. He has lived 25 years in Bombay, During this time .he 
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has been once to Madras and once to $jjra on business ; he 
has also been once to Delhi and once on the South Maratha 
Railway to Goa on pleasure. He has never been to the 
Himalayas, „ neither to Simla nor Darjiling. He has never 
visited Calcutta, nor the Nilgiiis, nor Mount Abu. 

One reason, perhaps, why railway men have never felt a 
personal interest in this question, may be because all i ail way 
officials are entitled to, or rather are always given, on applica- 
tion, free ist class passes for themselves, their families, and 
servants, over every railway in India and England, probably 
on every line, all over the woild, whenever they chose to ask 
for them* This is a communistic state of things, in which, to 
a reasonable extent, the general public ought now to be allow- 
ed to share. The reason why this concession is granted ^ to a 
railway brother official is because, as has been already indicated 
in this article, a few extra passengers daily cost nothing to 
carry, -and because, if the concession were to be abolished, 
the officials concerned, and their families, would neve* travel 
beyond the limits of their respective lines. Railway officials 
are therefore perfectly right, on strict business considerations, 
to accord their craft this privilege. The general public do 
not grudge them this, but are justified in urging that their 
good should not make them insensible to other's misfortunes. 

The following extract from the Graphic , of August 3rd, 
1889, shows that these ideas ate making way on the continent 
of Europe : — 

u A sweeping reform begins this week on the Hungarian 
State Lines. The Government propose to carry travellers at 
almost uniform charges, like letters, dividing the distances into 
two zones, local and general. The local zones comprise two 
charges, one from station to station, 6d., 3 d. and 2 d. t according 
to class, the second, including the whole distance and costing 
4}4d* and 3d. The general zones vaty from 15 miles to 
beyond 140, and are sub-divided into fourteen zones, the fares 
for each zone from the first to the twelvth, costing 10 d n 8 d. 
and 5 d t and for the two last is. 8 d. t is. 2d. and 10 d. a piece. 

Distances beyond 140 miles cost no more: for example, the 
journey from Buda-Pcsth to Fiume on the Adriatic can now 
be made for 13$. id. instead of £3 is. This plan appears 
excellent for long distances, but it is doubtful if it will answer 
for short journeys. If it succeeds the private Hungarian lines 
will be obliged to adopt the system” 

These fares confirm fairly closely the proportions between 
1st, 2nd and 3rd class fares that are in this aiticle proposed for 
adoption in India. On the local traffic zones the 2nd class is 
50 per cent, more than the 3rd, and the ist class about double 
die 2nd. On the country traffic zones, .the 2nd class is 40 per 
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cent, in excess of the ,*$rd, the ist class being about the same 
proportion in excess of the 2nd class. The 3rd class fare is 
on the average, for the 140 miles, per mile, but it is positive* 
1 y startling to one's sense of piopiiety to find that a so-called 
reactionary continental Government has decided to carry 
passengers upon long jouineys for moic than one half the 
distance for nothing. Fiume is about 300 miles fiom Buda* 
Pesth, which is in the centre of Hungary. The total faie of 
13J. works out thccoirect calculation for the ist class rates, 
so that the new fares are, for the long distance, given between 
one-fourth and one-fifth those of the old fares. The 3rd class 
fare for the whole distance is less than one farthing (3 pies) per 
mile. One should know the daily wage in Hungary (it must 
be much more than 5</), in order to exhibit, by comparison, how 
much the people of India can afford to pay per mile for their 
long distance travelling. The rates for the two Hungarian 
suburban zones also show that the Government only charge 
for the otfter zone one half that for the inner. The reason for 
the reduction is evidently that already adduced in this article, 
that a passenger travelling a long distance only uses two stations, 
and costs no more to the staff in looking after him than a 
passenger who goes a mile only from station to station. It 
follows from this argument that contract passes for suburban 
traffic should not be charged an equal mileage rate according to 
distance, but at differential rates a short distance being charged 
per mile at a considerably higher rate than a 10 or 30 miles 
distance. In fact an equal mileage rate is no where fair and 
just, — neither for the administration, the passenger, nor for 
goods ; the terminal chaigc must be separately expressed, and 
this can only be done by differential rates according to distance. 
No reference has here as yet been made to passengers* luggage 
and parcels, but it is evident that, if the considerations here 
advanced arc on a sound basis, a differential mileage scale of 
charges for luggage and parcels will have to be issued simul- 
taneously with, and on the same system as, the tables of passen- 
ger fares already exhibited. Fbr some years past a system of 
differential charges for light parcels, provisions, and ice has been 
in force throughout the Indian lines. 

The principle here advocated is thus aheady in partial use. 
What is now needed is to extend its operation on a sound, 
business basis. 

David Gostling, F. R. I. B. A., 

Architect % 


Bombay. 



Art. IX.— LORD LANSDOWNE ON EDUCATION. 


T HE Viceroy’s address at the Punjab University Convoca- 
cation has brought the whole Educational Question be- 
fore the public in a manner that no amount of unofficial writ- 
ing or speaking could possibly have done. He has shewn in 
no wavering tones his ideas as to what the real aim of edu- 
cation should be. His opinion is, of course, shared by every 
man of culture whether Native or European in the land, but 
the principles laid down by him are as foreign to the minds 
of the bulk of Native students as were Western Educational 
ideas to those who studied under the Rishis of old, in the 
jungles and desolate places of the land. 

The Viceroy takes up three points which he rightly shews 
to be the blots on the Educational Idea as it presents itself to 
the native students mind. 

The first is that the native schoolboy, after having worked 
through school and college, consideis that a University degree 
should follow as a matter of right ; that this is the prevailing 
idea, no one who has studied the subject can possibly doubt. 
Apart from the complaints on this head alluded to by Lord 
Lansdowne, we are all familiar, especially in Bengal, with 
the constant murmurings against a difficult examination, with 
the constant appeals for an easier standard : in other words, 
the ever sounding murmur that the examinations should be 
levelled down to the standard of the students acquirements. 
We never hear, as one would at home, of a determined 
effort to buckle to and work up to the standard which at 
present seems a severe one. The feeling of glory which in 
England attaches to a man who was a high Wrangler in So-and 
So’s year, or took his double first with a pre-eminent scholar, 
has no existence in the mind of the student who wants a 
degree and nothing more. Education, like every thing else, 
must be made easy for the student in this country, else “ he 
won't play . 99 Learning for learning sake is a useless pursuit 
to the minds of nine-tenths of the students of the present 
day. They must have a University degree, else they consider 
their labour is but lost. 

The Rishi system had its advantages over this. Under it, 
men endured hardship and toil for the love of what they 
learnt. Hence the literature handed down from the days 
when the terms Middle English, Upper Primary, and Middle 
Vernacular were as yet unknown to men, has a genuine ring 
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about it which, it is to be feared will never be found in the lite- 
rature which XIXth century Indian schools and colleges is 
destined to hand down to posterity. The life of the late 
Justice Oonocool Chunder Mukerjee is of course a brilliant ex- 
ception to this criticism. 

The next point on which the Viceroy touched is the insane 
demand for employment in the Public Service claimed by every 
man who has taken a University degree. Lord Landsdowne 
might have gone further, for this demand is not confined to 
those who have taken that degree, but to everyone who has 
failed, not only to take a degree, but to pass the Entrance Ex- 
amination. The extent of this craze is something amazing, nor 
does there seem to be the least likelihood of its stopping. 
We are how in this position. We are educating at a cost, 
which is to ah "'ntents and purposes nominal, a number of 
young men every year, and we are turning them out with a 
rooted idea that the Government which has educated them 
is bourftl to provide for them. TTjs has not oflly resulted in 
a numbel: of men forsaking"*#?/ callings which their fathers 
followed before them and rushing into the race for Govern- 
ment employment, but, so far has the demoralization spread, 
that men who can well afford to pay for their son’s education, 
seek by every means in their power to accept and to claim gratui- 
tous education for those youths. The great aim in many muni- 
cipalites is to increase the facilities for English education at 
the expense of the rate-payeis : in other woids to provide 
almost gratuitous education for the sons of the bettermost 
classes of the community. It is as though in England, gentle- 
men who could well afford to educate their sons were to agitate 
for the extension of the Board School system to save the 
expense of a public school education for their children. It 
will, of course, be answered, that there are no independent 
schools in this country corresponding with our English public 
schools, and this brings me to the point which I wish to 'bring 
forward. It may have been neccssaiy, and doubtless was neces- 
sary when education was in its infancy, *0 provide schools and 
colleges, if for no other reason than to shew the people how to 
work an educational system utterly foreign to them. That neces* 
sity has now passed away. Education has taken root amongst 
the people. The tree needs no longer the protection of fascines. 
Higher education should now, as far as aid from either Govern*- 
ment or local funds is concerned, be allowed to take its own 
course. It may seem strange to include local funds amongst 
the sources from which educational aid should not be given. 
But the reason is. obvious as long as the desire to spend the 
money of the local ratepayer on schools which are destined 
to benefit those who can well afford to pay for higher education 
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prevails, as ft undoubtedly does ’in most of our local bodies, io 
long must this desire be restrained by law. Local bodies 
should be compelled to provide primary education, and until 
this and the more legitimate work of road-making, sanitation, 
&c. f &c. were thoroughly carried out, higher education should be 
paid for by those who want it, and not from the general fund 
contributed by the ratepayer. The present demand for educa- 
tion at a nominal cost is unhealthily abnormal ; compliance with 
it is nothing more or less than the encourage ment of 
a system of educational pauperization, of which men, for 
whom such a sj stem was never intended, unblushingly avail 
themselves. The trade of the schoolmaster, like every 
other trade, should now be free, and be subject to the natural 
laws of demand and supply. Theic are enough educated 
men about the country now who could earn a respectable 
living as schoolmasters, and quite enough to supply the teal 
demand for education , as apart from the unhealthy demand 
for a chance to enter the race for Government emplSyment. 
Were education to be left to fight its own battle to- 
morrow, there would be no diminution whatever in the 
number of the students who seek learning for learning’s 
sake, and who would pay a proper price for its acquisition. 
There would, of course, be a great falling off in the number of 
those who see that they can get educated for nothing, and leave 
those pursuits in life for which they are best adapted in order 
to become clerks in Government offices, or get any employ- 
ment under the magical tcim “Siikari Naukari I am far 
from advocating any system which would leave the masses in 
ignorance. It is the duty of every civilized Government to 
ensure that every one of its subjects should know how to read 
and write; my remarks therefore do not apply to primary edu- 
cation. I would even go further and say that, in the absence 
of the great Universities with which pious founders of old, and 
the rich men of more modern times have endowed the United 
Kingdom, wc are more or less bound to provide Universities 
for the conferring of degrees on those who had qualified them- 
selves to receive them. There must be some recognized 
hall-mark, and Government is, in the absence of any other 
recognized body, bound to support and encourage Universities 
for the purpose of giving that stamp to those who have worked 
well and honestly to earn it. I submit, however, with all 
diffidence, that the time is now ripe for leaving every school 
between the Patshallah and the University to its own resources. 
There is certainly not a town in Bengal where, if the Zillah 
School were closed to-morrow, there would hot, before the end 
of the week, have sprung up one or more educational institutions, 
the masters pf which j/vould be earning a respectable living. 
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The wealthier portion of the community would, it is true, h&ve’ 
to pay them, and in fact all those who desired higher education 
would have to obtain it as they obtain every other luxuiy, by 
paying for it. If this were done, more local money could be 
spent on extending primary education, and peihaps the 
question of sanitation might come within mcasuieable distance 
of solution. At any late the ciowd of office seekers would be 
sensibly diminished. The holders of University degrees who 
had received their education as they do in other countries at 
their own expense, would be of a vciy different class to what 
the present men are. They would be fewer in number it is 
true, but would be of the stamp of men who now orriajnent, 
the various professions in this country, and many of whom 
are excellent public seivants of the Crown. We should get rid 
of the masses who, having been provided with a free education, 
now turn round and demand State employment as a right. 

The thiid point upon which Lord Lonsdowne has given 
expressfbn to his feeling is, icgarding the complaint that is 
made of the absence of rnoial teaching in our schools and 
universities. In fact, our old friend 11 Ihe moral pocket hand- 
kei chief ” is again waved bcfoie our eyes. If the idea of a 
“ moral text book 99 had not been seriously mooted, one would 
have imagined that, the idea of teaching morals by the same 
method as that by which Geography or History is taught, was 
put forward as a joke. The promulgation of the ten command- 
ments was not supposed tn itself to make people good. But 
the advocate of the motal text book evidently like— 

John P. Robinson he 

Says they didn’t know everything down in Judee. 

I am not aware that a moral text book has as yet seen the 
light, though it was lumoured that certain pundits in Gya 
weie engaged in compiling such a work. It would have to' 
be one of most artistic simplicity, however, to be better able 
to teach those who require a book to teach them motals , than is 
the present simple Ptnal Code with its useful corollaries point- 
ing out the consequences of a neglect o r . any of its precepts. 

The Viceroy has, it is to be hoped, given the death blow 
to this Picksmffian theory. lie says, “ Whether moral training is 
associated with religious sanctions or with an attempt to teach 
dogmatic theology, I do not believe that you can here, or 
elsewhere, teach morality in the same way as you teach science, 
history or law ; and I am sure that those who have been edu- 
cated at our Universities at home will bear me out when X 
say, that in a University it is not to lectures in eithics, or to „ 
thelogical education that we look to strengthening the moral 

fibre pf our young men in England The qualities of 

purity, modesty and respect for authority (the italics are my 
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own) whether in the family or the State, are qualities which 
tutors and professors will inculcate in vain unless supported 
by the great body of public opinion outside ; and it is there- 
fore for the leaders of public opinion in India to see, that a 
high standard of moiality is observed, and that the efforts of 
the Goveinmcnt for the education of its youth are ably seconded 
by their own efforts in the same direction. 

How far the piinciples laid down in Lord Lonsdowne's 
advice have hitherto governed those who exercise any influ- 
ence over the youth of this Province, is shewn by the 
modest demeanour and the respect for authority shewn 
by the ordinary Bengali schoolboy. Had his father to 
pay reasonably for his education, he would doubtless see 
Jiat he got value for his money, and that the youth occupied 
himself in pursuits other than politics and taking part in 
public meetings. 

Hardly had the echo of Lord Lansdowne's words died away, 
when the recent public meeting in Calcutta illustrated, more 
than all the wiiting in the world could do, the pitch to which 
our schoolboys have reached. I quote from a public news- 
paper for the benefit of those who would naturally suppose 
that I was romancing in saying, that a parcel of schoolboys 
had the power to upset the proceedings of a public meeting in 
Calcutta presided over by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Home readers will scarcely credit it, but heie it is: — “ Babu 
Sorcndio Nath Bancijea moved. . , The amendment was 

held to be carried on a show of hands, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor piomptly rose and withdrew. It was considered that 
the vote had been practically carried by the boys attending 
Babu Surendro Nath Banerjea’s school who were present in 
large numbers.” The next day's paper had a long leader 
discussing the facts of this schoolboy vote. Can anything go 
further to shew that it is time that our educational policy 
were entirely overhauled and reconsidered. The incident 
brings us back to a celebrated dialogue once held in the town of 
Ipswich : — 

“ G rummer” said the Magistrate. 

“ Your Wash-up.” 

41 Is the town quiet now ?” 

** Pietty well, your Wash-up,” replied Grummer. 

“ PopMar feeling has in a measure subsided, consekins o' the boys having 
dispersed to cricket.’* 

Only schoolboys of the stamp of the heroes of the Calcutta 
meeting do not disperse to cricket. They go to talk callow 
crudities which they think politics, or as their confr&tes at Dacca 
once did, to discuss such questions as Ought we to obey our 
parents ?” Cricket produces a different kind of schoolboy. 
This is the product of modern Bengal Education. 


Editor. 



Art. X.-“ CARRY DOWN THE MAN A PRESENT. 1 ’ 
—Gen. XLIII, V. II. 

I WAS travelling some years ago in a Bengal district with a 
native gentleman whose keenness of observation was only 
equalled by the quaint manner in which he expressed his 
thoughts. He has since joined the majority, and in another 
world may “ listen for sounds from below,” as he used to express 
ir, “ with pleasure and with pride.” We were talking about the 
diffusion of public opinion amongst the masses in Bengal 
apropos of certain public meetings that were then going on. 
We had just passed through a well known dense jungle, and on 
the outskirts of it stood a prettily situated homestead. It was 
the basti of a tolerably well-to-do peasant who salaamed to us as 
we passed by. *' Do you think, Sir,” said my companion, “ that 
that man kfiows of, or thinks anything about the Viceroy ?” We 
were then under the rule of that Viceioy whose popularity was 
supposed to have permeated every cottage in Bengal “ Why 
Sir,” he continued, * “ the Darogah is his Viceroy.” I then asked 
him whether he had any pctsonal lecollection of the procedure 
adopted by the Darogah when paying a visit to a village, and 
he said that he had. I give his account of it as I took it down 
at the end of the journey 

“When the Darogah approaches a village, all business is 
at a standstill. The women all fly to the fields and the 
jungles, and the men sit trembling just as chickens do when 
a hawk darkens the sky above the moorghi-khanah. The 
Darogah halts in a tope or under a tree about a mile from the 
village, and sends a constable on ahead. Every one asks the 
constable on what business the Darogah has come, but he 
remains silent or gives, after being fed, either false or evasive 
replies. Each one who is conscious of crime, nay, even he who 
has stayed from the strict path of virtue .thinks that he himself 
js the luckless one who is the object of the visit. The next 
question is, ‘At whose house will the great man condescend to put 
up ?’ To secure this houour, dallies of more or less value, accord- 
ing to the means of the senders, are “ carried down” to the place 
where the Darogah is halted. Unless some special reason 
governs his decision, the Darogah elects to put up with the mati 
who sends the best present. He, however, does not despise the 
smaller offerings, but takes all. A happy man is he,” continued 
the narrator, “ with whom the Darogah puts up, for he is free 


• Darogah is the Sub-Inspector of Police, 
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from fear so long as thaf ♦Darogah remains at the thannah'” 
These elaborate proceedings may have been gone through, 
when the Darogah is on some ordinary business, and has no 
particular case, either tiue or false, to investigate. The fear of 
* the man” that induced Jacob to have a present carried down, 
is as stiong in Bengal to-day, as it was in Chaldea when the 
Patriarchs lived and flourished. Now, I am not claiming to put 
forwaid anything new or startling in propounding the idea, that 
carrying down the man a present is as essential to the opening 
of any transaction in this country as Jacob thought it to be, 
when he had reason to think that the Lord of Egypt was not 
quite pleased with him and his family. For many years back I 
have been anxious to find out some paiticulars as to the man 
who receives the present, and the nature of the present that is 
carried down to the Thannah or Cutcheiry, as the case may be. 
There is not, I imagine, a District Officer in Bengal or in any 
part of India, who is not aware of the existence of the practice, 
and except in some flagrant cases, there is no man who can 
detect it. The reason is not far to seek. The people them- 
selves do not regard this giving of presents as anything wrong ; 
and so ingrained has the habit become, that an ordinary suitor 
would think there was something uncanny somewhere, did he 
conduct a case to a successful issue without the distribution of 
the customary dole, lie would have a latent .fear that, in his 
victory, lurks some germ of defeat which would eventually 
grow for him into a fruit of bitterness. I do not believe that 
the ordinary suitor has yet bef*n found who has tried to work a 
case through without having the item bazi knreka (extra expens- 
es,} admitted in his Mukhteai’s bill, and bazi kurcka covers a 
multitude of sins in the way of illegal gratifications. The 
recipients of these presents would, of course, be the last people 
in the world to admit the existence of this ancient custom. 

One can picture to oneself the look of pained surprise, — a look 
more of sorrow than of anger — that would come over the face of an 
old peshkar, were you to hint that anything beyond the monthly 
30 rupees ever found its way into his pocket. It is, thus, next 
to impossible to find out any given case of receiving and giving, 
presents. Both the giver and receiver are interested in conceal- 
ing the transaction, and even if one were fortunate enough to 
find an entry of the expenditure of money for illegal purposes 
in a Mukhtear's account, that would not convict the receiver, 
who would readily put down the entry as having been malici- 
ously made. I have, however, taken some pains to ascertain, 
from reliable sources, what the nature of these presents is, and 
how they are distributed. The information I have collected is 
accurate, and I think an account of the various presents given 
in the ordinary course of husiness, before the police and in the 
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courts, may be Interesting. I am also in hopes that it may be 
useful as indicating the direction in which this curse to the 
country may be watched if not checked. The information has 
been collected with much difficulty. Had I tried to get it 
myself I should have utterly failed. I shall first try to shew 
the means whereby underpaid sub- Inspectors, Head Con- 
stables and Constables, are enabled u to live delicately ” 
on incomes on which no man outside the force could keep up 
a decent appearance in ranks of life corresponding with those 
grades in the service. 

In any ordinary Police Station there is an investigating and 
writing establishment This consists usually of a Sub-Inspec- 
tor, two Head Constables, and a Writer Constable. The pay 
of the first named ranges from Rs. 30 to Rs. 80 a month, that 
of the Head Constables from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25, whilst the 
Writer Constable receives from Rs. 6 to Rs. 9 a month. At 
out-posts, there is but one Sub-Inspector or a Head Constable 
and a iterate Constable. The Sub-Inspector's pay at an out- 
post seldom 'exceeds Rs. 30. The Head Constables Rs. 25, 
and the literate Constables Rs. 9. In most cases the pay is of 
the lowest grade, because, in the district force, there are very 
few of the higher grades of each class sanctioned. A certain 
number of Police Stations and out-posts are grouped together 
under an Inspector. The pay of these officers ranges from 
Rs. 100 to Rs 250. Both they and the Sub-Inspectors are 
required to keep horses, but they aie neither allowed horse 
allowance or travelling allowance. In many instances they 
use their animals for locomotion, but in most cases, the pony 
is trotted out when the District Superintendent or the Magis- 
trate comes along: at other times the more effeminate and 
luxurious dhooly carries those officers about on their rounds 
of duty ; even a Head Constable, with a proper sense of his 
dignity, will seldom be found walking. As a matter of fact 
there is hardly a station where illegal gain is not the rule. It 
is not much to be wondered at, for, as a high authority once 
expressed it, putting a man into a blue jumper and teaching 
him a ridiculous form of Salaaming, is not in itself sufficient 
to convert a rogue into an honest man. It requires something 
more than that ; and that something is unattainable in the 
Police force as at present constituted, unless at a cost utteily 
beyond the possibility of consideration. 

The Sub-Inspector, or any Police officer who keeps a horse, 
has not much trouble about the feeding of the animal. He 
simply ttflrns him out to graze on the village crops. This pro* 
cedure is simple and saves trouble. The villagers, however, d6 
not like it; In one instance I know of a Police out-post having 
been opened almost under the eyes of an officer of magisteria 

U 
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powers. It was near a tank : the first thing that had to be 
done whs to excavate a new tank, for the policemen here in 
India, as traditionally in London, are admirers of the fair sex : 
and reputable village women did not care to come and bathe 
or draw water near the thannah. Next, some 300 bigahs were 
given up and went out of cultivation ; the people who cul- 
tivated them went elsewhere, where they had not, it is true, 
the benefit of police protection, but then they had not the 
Darogah’s pony and cows to feed on their crop. The Darogah’s 
syce, it is to be feared, also grazes on the village. 

There are two main heads into which Police gain can be 
divided : one is obtained by the suppression of crime, the 
other comes in the course of investigation into offences report- 
ed at the Thannah. 

The former is the simpler and less troublesome method, and 
is carried out in this wise. When a petty theft occurred in a 
village, such, as he who in Ireland is called “ the village 
blayguard” perpetiates in every small place, the Chowkedar 
and the headman of the village used to have him up and 
fine him. Half this fine was kept by the headman and half 
was paid to the Police ; Subsequently the punchayet system was 
brought into vogue and no small strife arose as to the division 
of this perquisite. It has, I am informed, been settled by the 
Police still retaining their half, but the pnnehayets have to be 
content with their share of the moiety. This often is worth 
having, especially in cases where a lady “ comes a society 
cropper." Now it must not be supposed that “ the presents ” 
In these cases are taken in an unscientific or unbusiness like 
way by the Sub- Inspector or Head Constable who may chance 
to be there at the time ; far fiom it: The Police is a disci- 
plined force, and the maxim of Sergeant Bucket “ discipline 
must be maintained ” is rigidly adhered to, even in the matter 
of perquisites. The money, therefore, that is handed over 
to the Police in the case of the supression of crime is paid 
into a general fund at the thannah or out-post and is rateably 
divided amongst the repoiting staff from the Literate Constable 
at the out-post upwards, until a height is reached where the 
officer is above taking his share. This latter altitude has seldom 
been reached by explorers, though instances are on record of its 
having been attained. Whenever a quarrel takes place at a 
thannah or out-post, the conclusion may be drawn with almost 
absolute certainty, that either a woman, or the division of the 
spoil is at the bottom of the dispute. The person who sits at the 
receipt of this custom is, at the thannah, the Writer Constable, 
and, at the out-post, the Literate Constable. These men are 
termed moonshis by the Police and the people. It is the duty 
of these officers to wrij^ all the registers, and there are two 
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forms in which entries are made. In the case of cognizable 
crime, what is termed a first information report is submitted. In 
non -cognizable cases, or reports of accidents or unnatural 
deaths, an entry is made in the station diary. The first named 
entry is, of course, the most important, and for entering it a fee 
is levied according to the circumstances of the parties, or the 
natuie of the offence, before an entry is made. In the less 
important cases a fixed fee is paid. This, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, is one rupee in Bengal and Oiissa, but in Be* 
har — poor Behar, backward in biibery as in all other respects,— 
the sum of seven and a half annas is taken, at any rate, at one 
thannah of which l have information. It would be interesting 
to trace how the half-anna came into the amount, but it must 
have been handed down from ancient days. Piobably with the 
spread of education, quotations in this thannah may improve. 
Not an entry is made until this fee is paid, and the complainant 
is kept wajting until he produces it This inconvenience is not 
often undergqne as the complainant is generally brought in by 
the Chowkidar who instructs him as to the amount with which 
he is to come prepared The entry having been made, the next 
demand is for “ kummur kols ” or unlosening the belt. That 
is to say, for the officers taking up the investigation. It is, at 
this stage, to use a vulgaiism, that u the band begins to play.” 
To take as an example a case of dacoity. The complainant, 
as a rule, comes and tells the Police that his house was broken 
into and plundeied by a gang of dacoits. Being unversed in 
the ways of the world of the thannah, he usually says, and 
truthfully says, that he did not recognize any one, and suspected 
no person in particular. That this statement is generally true is 
evident from the circumstances under which a dacoity takes place. 
It is generally on a daik night ; the marauders come from a 
distant village, their faces aie disguised, and the average native 
(if, to quote an English newspaper, I may be pardoned for using 
the term) is in such an abject state of terror, that he hides him- 
self if possible, or at any rate is in such a state of nervousness, 
that he is perfectly incapable of thought, nfuch less deliberate 
recognition of disguised men. A straightforward story how- 
ever is too lidiculous to find favour with a Sub-Inspector or 
Head Constable. Money was never made out of the truth, 
and, the making of money is the put pose for which a Darogah 
believes himself to have been sent into the woild. So the com* 
plainant is instructed to chaige some person with the crime. 
This is a golden opportunity for the complainant to at once 
name a person with whom he is on bad terms. He pleases thd 
Darogah, and gratifies his personal spite by the simple process 
of naming his enemy, and swearing that he recognized him. 
Some of these lccognitions are very amusing. The general 
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story is tha\ the dacoit was recognized by his voice. To any one 
who has listened to the dull monotonous tones in which conver* 
sation is carried on between two natives in the mofussil, the 
possibility of a voice being recognized in the confusion and 
hurry of a dacoity, is slightly incredible. As well might the 
thud of a particular native drum be picked out of an orches- 
tra of these instruments, Another favourite mode of identifying 
the man is that he has, by chance, dropped his lathi or stick 
when running away, and that lathi can be easily sworn to as the 
property of the person on whom the charge is sought to be 
fastened. However, the complainant swears to the man and 
goes away happy. He thinks he has fixed up his enemy, and 
peace and contentment reigns within his breast. He little knows 
for what he has let himself in. The first information is wiitten 
up, and a constable in plain clothes at once is started off to open 
the next scene in the comedy. He goes to the accused people, 
and tells them what has occurred, and opens negotiations 
with them. He tells them that if they u cairy down^the man a 
picsent, ” they will get off, and the tables be turned on the 
complainant. And now a meny cross rough, so to speak, is set 
up. The accused, also with the view to see his desire upon his 
enemy, readily accedes to the terms proposed, or to such 
modification of them as may eventually be settled, and this 
being satisfactorily arranged, the complainant is next forced 
and told that he must pay if he wishes his case to be earned to 
a successful issue, or rather, if he wishes to avoid a trial and 
impiisonment for biinging a false charge. Meanwhile, village 
after village is visited, and respectable people are told that 
they are suspected of being the receivers of the stolen property, 
and that if they wish to avoid having their houses searched, 
and the tiouble and disgrace attendant thereon, they too must 
contribute to the Police provident fund. This they of course 
do, and the Police score several tiicks apart from those they 
make by the cioss rough. Finally, unless the picsent given by 
one side greatly preponderates in value over that given by the 
other, a report is sent up which is after all this corruption, strange 
to say, true, wi., that the occurrence has occurred, but no clue can 
be found to the perpetrators. In cases where the inducement is 
sufficiently strong, the matter is reported true or false as the 
case may be. It would be tedious to go into the steps taken to 
secure evidence one way or another, but if such things are 
done in the green tree, when the mere preliminaries are being 
settled, it may well be inagined what things will be done in 
the dry, when the issues are so momentous to the parties con- 
cerned. Next to a dacoity, the police dearly love a good 
rioting case, especially when the riot has arisen out of a dis- 
pute between two rival zemindars. The days are gone by 
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trow, almost as effectually as the days of the battle of the 
four kings against five, spoken of in the book of Genesis, when 
one zemindar openly arrayed his forces against his neighbour* 
They manage things differently now, and a dispute between 
two ryots is made, as it were, the test case of claims of no 
small magnitude. It is the old story of single combat re* 
versed ; Then the knight went forth to fight his Lord's battle 
to the death ; Now, after the manner of the people, the churl 
is sent forth to do or die or go to jail, in the battle of Jus Loid 
for supremacy. Fat are the pickings in those cases, for the 
cause of a seemingly half-naked coolie, is but the cover for 
the real issue involving, it may be, lakhs of rupees. It is not 
gcneially known, but it is nevertheless the fact, that, as in 
England, an ordinary ejectment suit is the means whereby 
vast interests are decided, as in the case of the Tichbornc claim- 
ant, so in Bengal a common criminal trespass is, but the key- 
note to a case that may go as far as the Pi ivy Council. 
Every disputant is anxious vicariously to secure first blood both 
literally arid metaphorically,, 

There are other means, and these, too, curious in their way, 
whereby the toil worn Darogah ekes out his pittance of pay, 
and is enabled to uphold with becoming state and diginity, the 
position of Viceroy, which, as my friennd told me, he occupies 
in the eyes of the peasant of lural Bengal. It will be scarce- 
ly believed, but it is true, that the wretched Chowkidar whose 
pay is some 3 Rs. a month, and as the Irish lady said “ all he can 
make besides,” contributes to the fund which tends to make life, 
even in the most out-of-the-way out-post, tolerable. The Chow- 
kidar is obliged to attend the out-post or thannah once a week, 
to repoit what is going on in his villages, and generally to afford 
information. The trifling sum of one pice is exacted from each 
man, unless he would be reported as absent, and punished for 
his breach of duty by fine or dismissal. 

All is fish that comes into the Darogah's net, be the take ever 
so small. A stern upholder is he of the domestic virtues also, 
for he orders the Choivkidar to report cvct/ case in which widows 
go astray. When the lepoit comes in, down go the Police to 
the spot, and Ihetc the officer lectures the unhappy woman on 
the evil of her ways, and on the advantage of keeping straight. 
He throws in, incidentally, the possible chance of it being his 
painful duty to send the woman in for medical examination, and 
playfully hints at a procedmc unknown to the Codes of Law, 
whereby it may be necessary to have her bound down by the 
Magistrate against attempting to do away with the evidences of 
her indiscretion. In a case where the woman is tolerably well-to- 
do, or her people arc in respectable circumstances, there is much 
rejoicing at the thannah on the return of the investigating officer 
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The possibility of being able at last to accomplish the marriage 
of a daughter, or the purchase of a piece of land comes withio 
measurable distance of fulfilment to some, who were inclined to 
be despondent until this case of vindicating the precepts of 
morality turned up. The partner of the lady’s indiscretion has 
also to pay for his temporary lapse from the paths of virtue. 

Even the grim King of Terrors, Death himself contributes to 
the income of any thannah or out-post which he visits in 
an abnormal way, or even when in the course of nature, 
he carries off some man “ who has served his generation 
and fallen on sleep.” For, whenever a body is found in 
a canal or river or field, although there is not the slighest 
suspicion of foul play, and it is quite certain that the man 
lias died from natural causes, the Police reap a rich harvest. 
This they do by the simple means of telling certain peisons 
that they are suspected of murder, and that it is to their 
advantage “ to carry down (the man) a present.” Even in 
ordinary deaths, when the friends of the deceased have, 
through carelessness or ignorance of their duties, omitted to 
report the matter (as they are by law required) at the thannah, 
they are told that there is a strong suspicion of their having 
hushed up a murder, and to avoid the consequences they go 
through the usual form, even though it may involve a visit to 
the money lender. 

Whenever any accidental or unnatural death occurs, or where 
some wretched being has committed suicide, it is the duty 
of the Police to go and hold ari inquest. This is a duty 
which these devoted public setvants never shirk. It is an 
easier and less worrying job than a dacoity or a murder, for 
the procedure adopted is simplicity itself. The duties of 
the Police are to send in the body for post mortem , only in 
the case of doubt or suspicion attaching to the manner of 
death. Of this the Police are well aware, but the villagers, as 
a rule, are not equally conversant with the law. In most 
cases the Darogah’s face is sickled over with the pale cast of 
thought' He thinks , but only thinks , just at present that 
the account of the death is not quite satisfactory. He 
seriously doubts whether his duty will not compel him to 
have the body sent in for post mortem with probably a re- 
port hostile to some body. As apart fiom the report, this 
involves the carrying in of a corpse in an advanced stage of 
decomposition many miles to the nearest station, and the 
necessity of the relatives of the deceased accompanying the 
unpleasant burden in the heat, it may be of an April sun, 
every inducement is offered to remove the doubts which the 
gicat man entertains, and thereout the provident fund sucks 
no small advantage. One grotesque instance of this occurred. 
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It was, however, before the formation of the new Police. Before, 
in fact, the magic influence of the blue jumper and the new 
Form of Salaaming had leavened the lump of iniquity of 
which the old force was supposed to be composed. A pros- 
titute died of snake bite, and all her erring sisters were at 
once assembled by the Darogah and were told that, unless 
.they paid 20 rupees each, they would be obliged to carry 
the corpse to the sudder station, a distance of 30 miles. The 
wretched women were terrified into complying with this demand, 
hnd although foiccd, in many instances, to sell their trinkets, 
they did so rather than be compelled, as they thought they 
should be, to carry a corpse, presumably high, a distance of a 
couple of days journey from their village. Such things are of 
course impossible now in a force, the pay of the lower grades 
of which is considerably less than that earned by a cooly after 
a hard day’s work, and for enlistment in which a handsome 
bonus i^ often given to the Police office clerks, men who have 
nothing 'Whatever to do with the outside working of the force* 

It is difficult, of course, to suggest a remedy for all this, but 
there arc one or two lines on which an attempt might be made. 
I give them roughly, and more as a feeler to invite the opinions 
of others better competent than I am to form an opinion on the 
matter. The first thing to be done is, I think, to abolish the low 
paid Head Constable and to enlist the services of a higher class 
of men as Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors. A higher class of 
men will not only require higher pay, but will also have to be 
given some inducement in the way of promotion, A line which 
suggested itself as practical I believe to others besides myself, is 
the enrolment of the higher grades of the Police force in the 
ranks of the Subordinate Executive Service, through which a 
Police officer, who kept himself straight, might eventually hope 
to attain to the rank of a Deputy Magistrate. There would be 
some inducement then for men above suspicion to enter the ser- 
vice as young men, and by straightforward work to be able to* 
look forward to a position of an honourable grade of service. 
The Subordinate Executive Service is recruited to some extent 
from the ranks of ministerial officers and from school masters. 
I do not see why the superior grades of the Police service should 
not be included in it. Their power for good or evil is certainly 
much greater than that exercised by clerks and school teachers, 
and the inducement to attract honest men. should, to my mind, 
be as great as they possibly can be made. A number of men 
(some almost illiterate, though their number is, I admit, decreas- 
ing rapidly) are let loose on the country with powers, in the 
eyes of the peasantiy, little short of those of life aqd death, yet 
the outside promotion to which they can look forward is to the 
grade of an Inspector, There have, of course, been instances of 
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higher grades being attained to fiom the ranks, but these exccp* 
tions prove the rule. On the other hand a deserving clerk or 
9chool-master, whose power is as nothing compared with that of 
the Police, .may find himself eventually in charge of a Sub-Divi- 
sion of a District. * It would, I suppose, be rank heresy to sug- 
gest a reversion to the Chowkidari system, but I think the ques- 
tion is open to discussion as to whether a Chowkidaii officered 
by a better paid class of men, with inducements before them of 
subsequent promotion, would not have its advantage over the 
present system. The Chowkidar is at piesent the hands and 
eyes of the Police, and the intervention of the ordinary constable 
between him and the thannah officers seems to me to be of 
doubtful advantage. A thoroughly reorganized Chowkidari 
force under the direct control of, and paid by the Magistrate and 
the District Superintendent, would be cheaper than the present 
elaborate force, and the money thus saved might well be utilized 
in the payment of a class of subordinate officers whose pros- 
pects and pay would place them above temptation. I sffall have 
a few words to say in another issue icgarding the presents that 
are canicd down in the diiection of the Cutcherry. 
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I N deference to a time-honoured custom I am writing the 
notice of the Quarter for this, the first number brought 
out under my Editorship. I intend, however, so long as 1 have 
charge of the Review , to make the Quarter a mere record of 
the principal events which have taken place, without giving 
any comment of my own upon them. My reasons for adopt- 
ing this course are briefly these : When the Calcutta Revieiv 
was started, Railways wcie unknown and newspapers were few. 
Mails from England came at long and uncertain intervals, and 
people, especially those in the Mofussil, weie glad of a synopsis 
of the events that had taken place amongst men in the outer 
world. This synopsis was the more welcome, when put together 
by a liteiary man and in a readable form. Ihings have 
changed since those days, and now, every day brings the daily 
paper with its record of news both in England and India of the 
day previous to its reception. Every week brings some one 
or other of the leading London weeklies to every Club, 
if not to every bungalow in the Mofussil, — certainly to 
evciy bungalow into which the Calcutta Review would be 
likely to find its way. With this liteiary pabulum before 
him, I doubt whether the most friendly reader would feel, 
the loss of an expression of the Editor’s opinion on every 
conceivable topic both of Home and Foreign news. In every 
one of their English weeklies, readers have articles on each 
topic. One specialist docs Ireland, another docs Foreign 
Affairs, a third enteis into the subjects of which the Home Office 
takes cognizance, and so on. It is therefore, to my mind, un- 
necessary that the Editor of this Review, whose name appears 
on the cover, and who has not even the mysterious Cloak of 
anonymity to cover him, should be compelled to write a 
critique de omnibus rebus et qmbusdam altis. I, at any rate 
confess my inability to do so. On subjects on which 
men have special opportunities of informing themselves, 
they are entitled to write and to write with the authority 
which that special knowledge gives them. I, however, enter 
a protest against a man being obliged to express an opinion on* 
the Wot hi s history for three months, because he happens to bo 
the Editor of a Review , especially when that history has been 
discussed by specialists and read from week to week by they 
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people whom the reviewer of the quarter Is supposed to in j 
struct It was, as I have said at the outset, all very well when 
news was scarce and a clear statement of the Quarter's news 
was a godsend to people who got fragmentary glimpses of 
what went on in the world. At the present stage of social 
history, I think I shall be held excused if I content myself 
with an account of the leading events which have taken place 
during the Quarter (purely for the purpose of ready reference) 
without inflicting on the reader a commentary on those events. 
Of the merits of some of these topics I am absolutely ignorant, 
and, of those of which I have knowledge, I prefer treating, 
or getting' treated, in the ordinary pages of this Review. 
Acting on the principles above laid down, I will give a brief 
account of the leading events which have taken place during 
the quarter. 

In India. 

The most important event has been the passing of <the Offi- 
cial Secrets Act. This Act is for the purpose of pieventing 
officials employed under Government ftom divulging informa- 
tion that may have come to their knowledge in their official capa- 
city. To make the Act workable, the receiver of unauthorised 
news is punished as well as the thief. The passing of tbe 
Act created, as might be expected, a flutter in a certain section 
of the native press, but all journals which have the decency to 
be ashamed of advocating the plunder of secret news any more 
that they would that of any other form of pioperty, have 
acquiesced in the measure, and welcomed it as a necessary check 
to an evil which threatened to become a serious hindrance to 
the work of Government 

The hasty promise given by the Government of Bom- 
bay to the Mumlutdars of that Province, who confessed 
to having been guilty of offering bribes in the Craw- 
ford case, necessitated a special Act being passed. This 
was done, carrying out as far as possible the promise rashly 
made, without absolutely encouraging others to follow the ex- 
ample of those officials who, by their own showing, were guilty 
of an offence under the Penal Code. Nothing but the absolute 
retention and eventual promotion of these men would have 
satisfied a certain class of the community. The making of 
our laws, however, is not yet in the hands of that section of the 
people. 

The Viceroy's tour round the frontier was an event which 
will live in the memory of those amongst whom it was made. 
His happy expression that his own English title signified that 
he was the guardian of the Marches, conveyed better than a 
volume could, the significance of his tour, and will probably. 
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be handed down in the frontier villages long after Englishmen 
have forgotton that the tour was ever made. 

The Ganjam Famine at last came to an end during the 
quarter under review, but floods in Moorshedabad and ab~ 
normal November rains have seriously injured a very bright 
prospect of an exceptionally good harvest. Even as It is r 
there was much to go and come on, and what might have 
been a crushing calamity in an ordinary or a. bad year, 
has been mitigated by coming in an exceptionally good 
one. The quarter closes with the visit of Prince Albert Victor* 
of Wales. The visit is more or less a private one, but the 
unhappy Prince cannot escape the inevitable address. He 
has shewn in his replies that the good sense and tact which 
distinguishes the Prince of Wales is not wanting in his son. 
Another of our petty frontier wais has been forced upon 
Government again this year, and the Chin-Lushai expedition 
has started. It is to be hoped that an effectual stop may now 
be put *to the harrass and worry which these frontier savages 
perpetually cause, and that a wholesome lesson will once and 
for all time be read to them. Lord Lansdowne’s manly and 
outspoken condemnation of the common but mercenary view 
taken of the true aims of education, by those who seek after it, 
is an event which is destined to have its effect on the history 
of education in India, if not on the history of the educated 
classes. Minor events in India, such as Municipal squabbles* 
and Government Resolutions, are they not written in the daily 
papers. They are not calculated to enter into the composition 
of the history of the country, and need not be raked up and 
embalmed in this notice. 

At Home . 

The Maybrick case died finally a natural death, and the 
Dock-yard strike finally came to an end since the last quarter 
was written. The sad death of father Damien roused a power- 
ful feeling in England on behalf of lepers. The Prince of 
Wales has taken an active part in the formation of a Leper 
Hospital ; and by so doing has more or less brought the 
whole question to the notice of the civilized world. An 
Irish carman remarked touching this : 44 Begorra ! I always 
thought the Prince was a sportin, * carakthcr, you see, he is 
gettin* up an hospital for leppers now. ” His ideas were the 
same as those of a Sunday school girl in the same country, 
who, apropos of Naaman the Syrian, defined a leper as 14 a 
man that leps.” The quarter has not been without its great 
disasters, notably the terrible accident in Glasgow by which many v 
lives were lost. The Manchester Canal is rapidly approaching * 
completion, that, and above all, the Forth Bridge stand out 
amongst the great engineering works of all time. 
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The Irish controversy still drags its length along, but 
the Parnell Commission has at length been closed and 
judgment will probably soon be given. What effect the 
judgment will have remains to be seen. The Irish question, 
however, is one that, though one rose from the dead he 
would not change the opinions formed in the minds of Home 
Ruler or Unionist. I am certainly not going to try, whilst alive, 
and with my own consent, I shall not rise for the purpose of 
entering into the controversy. 

Abroad, 

The greatest event has been the marvellous revolution in 
Brazil, that an Emperor in South America could have reigned 
for a number of years, and then be quietly shunted with- 
out any fuss, without any manifesto, and with a little 
money to set him up in some other business, is in itself 
astounding. But that all this should have occurred without 
a drop of blood being shed is simply maivellous. They seem 
to manage to levolute in Biazil without disturbing the quiet of 
their neighbouis. The Gtcek marriage was one of the great 
events of the Quarter. It is said to point to the fulfilment of 
a pi ophccy, viz., that when King Constantine and a Queen 
Sophia reigns at Athens, Turkey will pass again into 
Christian hands. The collapse of Boulanger has been the 
great event in France, and the vaiious meetings of Empcrots 
and Kings which have taken place have significance 
only until a casus belli aiises. The German Empcroi’s 
marked compliments to the British Fleet are supposed to 
indicate a desire to include England in the Triple Alliance. 
The King of Portugal died after a long and useful reign. Very 
few people in India knew him politically, but his death was felt 
deeply by the large Portugese community in this country. The 
ruptures in Crete and Armenia have disturbed the quiet of 
Eastern Europe, and threaten to disturb that of the West by 
a revival of an atrocity crusade. Silver has risen somewhat at 
the close of the year. It is to be hoped that the rise will 
continue, 


10th December 1889. 


A. C. Tute. 
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General Report of the Operations of the Survey of India 
Department during 1887-88. 

T HIS bulky and exhaustive record of last year’s Survey 
operations informs us that they were prosecuted by 26 
paities and 3 detactachments. Good and useful work seems to 
have been done by all. Public interest will probably be most 
concerned with those engaged in Bcloochisthan, in Upper 
Burma, and in the Himalayan legions. In the fiist named ter* 
ra incognita , military sutveys have been vigourously pushed on, 
in spite rff climate rigours. The old triangulation effected during 
the Afghan war of 1877-79 was, we arc told, done with inferior 
instruments, and under consideiablc difficulties, “ both atmos- 
pheric and political." It was clcaily desirable therefor that the 
ground should again be gone over under more favourable 
conditions, that the former work should be checked and ' revised, 
and new and further necessary work undertaken, in ‘order to 
sccuic a more icliable and sound basis for extensions of the 
survey that may be icquircd in Southern Bcloochisten in view 
of possible eventualities. Accurate knowledge there of the 
giound on which the game of war maybe played, if played 
at all, and of as much of its neighbourhood is clearly im- 
perative, if only fioin a strategic point of view. In Bcloochis- 
tan, the Suivey Department defines a good deal of this 
for us ; and does a good deal more. Its work in this direction, 
judiciously enough, has not been pieciscly defined ; but, as the 
record before us suggests, even should it be confined to the 
bdundaiies of Bcloocliistan only, the c #ea to be covered ex- 
tends over six degrees of latitude, and six of longitude. The 
special triangulation of this not insignificant bit of the world’s 
sui face has been entiusted to a party under command of Cap- 
tain Longe, R. Ii. and Mr. T. E M. Claudius. It is 
satisfactory to note that the three native soldiers attached to 
this party during the previous year for tiaining, completed their 
course of instruction during the year under review, and wer$ 
returned to their regiments recommended as having worked 
most satisfactorily, and become good topographers ; and it is 
to be hoped that opportunities will be allowed them of 
peeping up the scientific knowledge they have gained. 
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Captain Wahab, in command of another Survey party, reports 
thus of the locale on which it is engaged : — 

“ The general elevation is the highest at which operations have yet been 
carried on id Baluchistan, including, as it does, the highest part of the 
Brahui mountain system which forms the water parting between the Indus 
valley and the valleys and plains of Baluchistan proper. It presents the 
usual physical characteristics of the Baluchistan highlands, viz , long level 
valleys, cultivated at the few spots where water is obtainable and overlooked 
by high rugged ranges, geneially bare of vegetation, or occasionally dotted 
with a few straggling junipers on the highest ridges, or the wild pistachio at 
a lower elevation. The countiy is sparsely populated, and in the winter 
the villages aie often entirely deserted, the Brahuis who inhabit them 
migrating to the waimer climate of the Kachhi, the plain between the 
bills and the Indus. Supplies are obtainable with the greatest difficulty, 
and during the season under report, almost everything tequired by the 
detached parties had to be purchased at Kal&t and sent out sometimes to 
a distance of 50 miles. Heavy snow fell during January, Febiuary and 
March, and woik was earned on with so much difficulty, that the average 
out-turn per man foi those months fell fiom over 150 square miles to less 
than 50” 

That extract tells its own story, and is illustrative of the 
difficulties and hardships met with, to which previous reference 
have been made. 

A map of the cantonment of Quetta, scale 16 inches to one 
mile, has been completed. Befoic very long a new one will be 
called for, probably owing to the rapid growth of this new 
frontier post. 

In Upper Buima geographical and forest surveys have been 
actively prosecuted, and parties engaged thereon have, as a 
matter of fact, have had to face and meet quite as much 
danger and haidship as the actual fighting force. Indeed, the 
work to be done for the most part consisted of reconnaissance 
surveys in connection and co-operation with the vaiious mili- 
tary movements undertaken for the pacification of the country. 
Major Hobday was able to extend triangulation up the valley 
of the Inawaddy from Mandalay to Bhamo, at both of which 
places he took astronomical observations for latitude. He also, 
previous to the starting of the Mogaung expedition, accom- 
panied the Deputy Commissioner, Major Adamson, from Bhamo 
through the upper defile of the Iriawaddy to Senbo, where he 
obtained additional data for basing the work to be done by the 
surveyors attached to that expedition. Captain Jackson, with 
two sub-surveyors and two native soldier surveyors of the Quarter 
Master General’s Department accompanied the expedition, 
which proceeded from Fort Stcdman into the Southern Shan 
States. A portion of the routes traversed by this column had 
been followed by the paity that accompanied' the Salween 
expedition in 1864-65. It is gratifying to find that the sur- 
veys theu and theie executed by the late Mr, F. Fedden of 
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the Geological Survey Department, having been tested, and are 
now “ fully established.” 

With reference to the Northern Shan column, accompanied 
by sub-surveyor Faida AH, we are told that a noticeable 
feature of the country marched over is the proximity to the 
Salween of the main watershed between that river and the 
Irrawaddy, the latter river being about 180 miles distant, 
whereas the Salween is only from io to 20 miles : a fact possibly 
of future importance commercially. The area of country 
independently mapped by sub-surveyor Faida Ali amounted 
to 3,425 square miles, and his work is pronounced excellent 
In survey work, natives of India — when they can be induced to 
take to such unaccustomed, uncongenial work — usually dis- 
tinguish themselves. In connection with the Northern Yaw 
column, a large area to the west of the Irrawaddy was recon- 
noitred in the Chindwin, Fakkokhu, and Minbu distiicts. As 
far as Kan, sub-surveyor Bapu Jadu accompanied the column, 
and mapped the course of the Myit-tha, and its junction 
with the ftianipur river. He was not permitted to ascend 
the hills on the west flank of the valley, for fear of collision 
with the Chins inhabiting them The survey result of the 
Mogaung column’s opeiations amounts to 2,348 square 
miles of topogiaphy. A party from it visited the Jade 
Mines, but no infoimation is given about them. In addi- 
tion to these reconnaissance surveys, a special survey was 
undertaken of the Ruby Mine tract on the urgent requisition 
of the Local Government. Mr Penrose and 3 sub-surveyors 
were detached from the party in Lower Burma and placed 
under Major Hobday’s superintendence for the purpose. The 
estimated area of 10 square miles over which these mines were 
supposed to extend, proved to be very much under the mark, 
and the survey that was required to be made covers an area 
of 77 square miles, of which 21 square miles has been executed 
on a scale of 6 inches, and 5 6 square miles on the scale of 2 
inches to the mile : useful maps have been prepared of this 
tract. The area of the entire Ruby trait is now determined, 
and it can be readily reserved and demarcated. 

The Hazara expedition was availed of to survey the western 
slopes of the Black Mountain. The reconnaissance and approx- 
imate triangulation of Western Nepal has been extended east- 
wards from the Kumaun boundary to the Gandak river in 
Central Nepal. The work of this season, combined with that 
of previous years, now furnishes data for sketch maps along the 
whole southern frontier of Nepal. The materials are most 
scanty where the Gandak and Bagmati rivers break through the 
Himalayas into the plains, and most abundant in the neighi 
bourhood of Kumauu on the west and Sikkim on the easti 
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whence the observers could command a good view of the spurs 
of the Himalayas, 

These operations were conducted by sub-surveyors Rinzin 
and Ramsaran who show special aptitude for the work. The 
results obtained are admittedly imperfect, not so much from 
inaccuracy of those which are given, as from the immense 
amount of detail necessaiily omitted owing to the method by 
which the geographical infoimation can only be obtained. The 
greater part of the work has been done by distant sketching 
from the tower stations of the North-East Longitudinal series 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey by means of previously 
fixed distant peaks, a method which enables the surveyors to 
fix, with very fair accuracy, the prominent points of ridges and 
any other features which he can see and identify, but leaves him 
very much in the dark as to the tun of the valleys and intrica- 
cies of drainage. Vague and incomplete though they must be 
from their nature, still they aie valuable contributions to our 
geographical knowledge of distiicts which, without them, have 
been an absolute “ terra incognita ” to us. 

Need we say that there is an immense amount of valuable 
information and suggestion contained within the covers of tjd*s 
Report upon which wc have not touched. 

Though, as we have said, a bulky volume, it is quite an edition 
de luxe % embellished with maps elucidatoiy of the text, and two 
or three admirably clear specimens of heliogravure turned 
out by the Department’s Calcutta Office. 


Resolution of the Government of Bengal on Local Self-Govern- 
ment in the District Boards in Bengal during the year 1888-89. 

T HIS state paper opens with a menace that the reports receiv- 
ed from Commissioners of Divisions on the working of 
District Boards are not prepaied in any uniform method, and in 
several particulars fail to convey the information required by 
Government, while in other respects they are overladen with de- 
tails which it was unnecessary to communicate. We are told 
that— 

The total number of the members of District Boards in Bengal in 38 
districts is 785 Of this number, 433 were nominated by Government and 
352 were elected by the Local Boards under the laws and rules in force. 
Of the total of members of the District Boards, 205 are Government 
set vants and 580 are non-officials. Of the elected members t>f DlStnct 
Boards, 29*8 per cent, are zemindars or representatives of -the landed 
interests, 26'4 per cent, are pleaders, 177 are Government servaht^, 2*3 are 
tnukhteais, only *7 are traders, and the remainder are unspecified. The 
idK? ra & e num b® r of members of each District Board is 20*6. The Magis- 
tLof the district was, in eveiy instance, re-appointed Chairman of the 
v t Board on the expuy of his term of office under section 24 -of the 
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Local Boards exist at the headquarters of sub-divisions. The number 
of Boards so established is 106. The total number of members is 1,201, 
The number of members of Local Boards in which the elective system is in 
force is 919, of whom 543 were nominated by Government and 376 were 
elected. Of the members of these Local Boards, 133 are Government 
servants and 776 are non-officinis. Of the elected membcis of Local 
Hoards 51 per cent, are zemindars, 24*4 per cent, are pleaders, 4*2 are 
Government servants, 3*8 are traders, 3*3 aie mukhtears, and the remainder 
are uuspecified. The average number of members of each Local Hoard is 1 1 . 

Naturally, the 24-Pergunnahs was the district in which the 
fullest attendance was attained ; but although Bhaugulpore 
numbered 40 members, Midnapore 36, and Rungpore and Sarun 
30 each, nevertheless it was found impracticable to ensure, at 
an ordinary Meeting of the Board, an attendance of even half 
the members. The Commissionets, therefore, of the above 
Districts, are requested to report whether the members should 
not be reduced. 

Ilis Honor moreover observes that in many districts the number 
of meetiri&s held during the year was insufficient. This remark is 
applicable to all the districts of the Piesidcncy Division, except 
the 24-Pergunnahs : to llowrah, Dacca, J ill pigorcc, Shahabad, 
Mozuffcrpore, Chumparun, Cuttack, and Noakholly. In Dinage- 
pore, on the other hand, where 21 meetings were convened 
during the year, the number seems to have been excessive, and 
must have been harassing to some members of the Board who 
live at a distance from head-quaiters. 

Para. 10 of the Resolution shall speak for itself : — 

The appointment of Union Committees is still in abeyance. The 
difficulties m the wav of then organization, both legislative and adminis- 
trative, were tefeired to in last >ear's leoort, and no attempt was made 
during the year under levuw to overcome them. Steps have, however, 
lately been taken, which will, it is hoped, lesult in the adoption of some 
definite action on the subject. What is contemplated is the establishment 
of the Union Fund in the hands of a Punchayet or Union Committee, 
which shall form part of the District Fund, and shall consist exclusively of 
such sums as aie assigned to it by the Local Hoaid, whu h is the inter- 
mediate authority between the District Boaiu and the Union Committee ; 
while, at the same time, the complete subordinati »n of Union Committees 
to the Local Hoards shall be deciaied, and a power of conti cl defined which 
is altogether wanting under the existing provisions of the law. 

Receipts from pounds wc arc told, show a net decrease of 
Rs. 30,327 as compared with the collections of 1887-88 ; an in- 
crease of Rs. 11,762 as compared with the estimate on which 
Provincial adjustments with District Boards were based ; and 
w it is impossible to say from the accounts submitted, whether 
fhe collections of the year were actually less than those of the * 
previous year.” On the whole Sir Steuart Bayley is of 
opinion ,tkat the administration of pounds by District Boar4$ ' 
is not materially worse than it was under Magisterial super- 
vision. Receipts . from ferries “ show a small decrease of 

*3 
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ks, 24,161 But exactly as’in the case of pounds, the decrease 
is more fictitious than real.” The item Grants from Provincial 
Revenues records a vault from Rs 2,01.573 in 1887-88, to 
Rs. 6,60,349“ in 1888.1889. This, again, is 44 another flucua- 
tion in the accounts between the two years, which to be 
attributed to late adjustment.” 

It is satisfactory however to find a veritable increase under the 
head of Public* Woiks expenditure from Rs. 32,32,968 to 
Rs. 34,65,541. Credit is due to the Rungpore Distiict Board, 
which spent no less than Rs. 82,875 on original woiks, mostly 
bridges, including an iron screw pile one, 247 feet long, over 
the Ghaghat river. The subject of village roads is held to 
have been insufficiently reported on by the Commissioneis, 
nor are the statistics of the sums expended in all districts 
available. In the Bui d wan district the allotment for 

village roads was only Rs. 2,000,-— and, none of it was spent 
Of Ilooghly it is reported, that there are so many village 
roads that it is difficult to keep them up with the funds at the 
disposal of local Boa ids. In the Dacca Division the outlay 
under this head was large; and Mr. Worsley suggests 

that particular care should be tak n that the amounts allot- 

ted aie properly spent, more especially as the works are not 
subjected to any prof ssional scrutiny.” In Bogra the amount 
spent was Rs. 412 ; in Bhaugulpoie Rs. 14074 against an allot- 
ment of Rs, 19,040 In Malda only one road, miles in 

length, was repaiied. Fiom the Oiissa Division 44 no informa- 
tion h furnished.” 

The District Boards expendituie on public works extends, in several 
distiict*, to the niaintmnance and improvement of water communications 
as well as loads This is especially the case in the Dacca Division, and 
the Lit ntenant Goveinot regiets that the Commissionei s report furnishes 
little infoimation undei this head. The outla) 111 the foui cnstiicts of this 
division amounted to Rs 1 94,335 on original woiks, and Rs. 1,00,220 on 
repairs, and a considerable «diaie of ihis, especially in B-ackei gunge, may 
be presumed to have been spent in impioving the wateiway of the country. 
It is satisfartoiv to notice that the attention of the District Board of the 
24 Pergunnahs has been drawn to the improvement of the two impoitant 
khath % one fiom Joynagoic to the Magiahat railway station, and the other 
form Rajarhat to Saiisha. Much has been done dining the year to im- 
prove the condition of the first channel* and it is hoped that in a short 
time these channels may be kept op-*n for traffic thioughoul the year. 
From the Chittagong Division it is repotted that some projects of canal 
.communication aie undei the consideration of the Distiict Boards of Tip- 
perah and Noakholly, and it is exnected that action will be taken on them 
during the coming cold season. The Chittagong District Board derives an 
income of Rs. 1 1.578 from canal tolls. Most of ihe canals are farmed, and 
the expenditure incurred was only Rs. 194 The te-excavation of the 
Banskhally canal will, however, be undertaken this yeai, 

The Lieutenant-Governor regrets to notice that, notwithstand- 
Ijig a small incieasc in the total expenditure, in many districts 
the number of primary schools has decreased. 
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About the working of District _ 'Boards w6 find the Commis- 
sioner of the Patna Division writing 

“ The District Boards are generally praised for working harmoniously. 
Mr. Grierson discusses the question, Whether his Board is representative 
or an assembly of notables. Mr. Beadon says the lawyers on his Boaid 
are extremely obstiuctive. I think all the criticism just, and some of it 
useful- Much of it is of the nature of awarding marks for met it as to 
school boys— for intelligent interest, regular attandance, and so forth. 
But it seems to me that if the members stayed at home they would do 
just as much good. 

Report on the External Trade of Bengal with Nepal, Tibet , 
Sthkim and Bhutan for the year 1888-89. 

T HE total value of traffic with these undeveloped, and little 
cared for markets registered last year, is contrasted with 
the figures for the two previous years in the following table : — 

Impoits into Bengal. 


From Nepal 
„ Tibet and Sikkim 
„ Bhutan 

1886-87. 

Ks. 

1,02 77,226 
3.23,102 
77,072 

1887 88. 

Kb. 

1,12,34228 

3,65,262 

1,28,013 

.888,89? 

Rs. 

93 97.491 
>,27.804 
>.48,708 

Total 

1,0677400 

*,17,28,403 

96,74,003 


Exports from Bengal. 

To Nepal 

,, libel and Sikkim 
»» Bhutan 

1886-87. 

Ks. 

5* 90,285 
3.92,295 
«,S4.72S 

1887-88, 

Ks. 

73SI.720 

2,5".834 

1,80,677 

I $88-89. 
Ks. 

7430836 

79.904 

>,53.044 

Total 

58. >7,305 

77, 83,23* 

76,63,784 


so that the net result of the wretched little war lately enacted 
on our north-cast frontier has been to spoil a trade which 
gave promise of advancement and increased value. Traffic 
with Nepal being not at all, or very slightly, affected by the 
war in Sikkim, the chief feature of the past year’s trade was 
neverthless a falling off of i 6’35 per cent, and 8’5 6 per cent, in 
the imports from Nepal, as compared with the figures of the 
two previous years respectively, while there was an increase 
in the exports to that State of ro 7 per cent, and 40*46 pejr 
cent, as compared with 1887-88 and 1 886-87 respectively. The 
total value of the trade from and to Nepal was 9 46 per cent, 
less than in the preceding year, but 8‘og per cent, greater 
than in 1886-87. 

Imports of cattle, raw cotton, and tobacco ; exports of rice, 
other grain crops, and European piece-goods, show a satisfactory 
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increase; though imports of grain, rice, and pulse fell off 
largely : — 

Compared with 1887-88 the decrease in the imports of food grains into 
the Chumparun district was 32.92 oer cent., in MozuQerpoie 63 94 per cent., 
in Durbhanga 75 25 per cent., in Hhagulpore 65*97 per cent., in Purneah 
25*38 per cent., while Darjeeling showed a slight increase of 15*43 per cent. 
The Collector of Chumpaiun makes the following remarks legal ding the 
deciease in the grain traffic: — 

“ Food grains were not imported on the usual scale in consequence of 
the short harvest in Nepal. Crops were as bad in Nepal as in our territory, 
and for sometime the Durbar laid an embargo on export of such articles. 
When this was removed, a large quantity of Indian com was taken to the 
affected tiact in this district. It is considered unlikely that any of the 
food grains nnpoited from Nepal during the jear ever left this district 
again. 1 ' 

A better trade was done in hides, but not so in sheep 
and goat skins. The manufactured woollen goods registered 
at Adapore alone were worth Rs. 92,539, or 78*66 per cent, of 
the total exports. 

Para 29 has significances which need no interpretation from 
us. We quote from it : — 

The infounation furnished by the officers of frontier districts regarding 
the customs duties imposed by the Nepalese Government i«> obscure and 
contradictory, and it is evident that until fuller mquiiies h ive been made, 
our knowledge of this subject must be pionounced incom >lete. For the 
purposes of the present repoit no attempt can be made to reconcile the 
apomently discrepant accounts of the Nepalese svstem which have been 
received fiom officers of adjacent districts. It is stated, for ex ironic, 
that theic was no change in the rates of duty levied by the Nepalese 
Government on the frontier of the Purneah and Dujceling distiicts. The 
Collector of Chumparun reports that the rates of duty which are stated to 
have been chatged by t lie Nepalese authorities on tradeis entenng Nepd 
duiingthe year 18SS-89 appear not to have been levied with regularity and 
at one uniform rate all the year round, while in many casts duty was not 
collected at all. It is repotted from one source that the duties weie dis- 
continued altogether oh the Chumparun border during the year, but this 
the Collector considers not to be quite correct. The Collector of Mozuffer- 
pore states that, with the exception of a duty on hides, the Nepalese autho- 
lities now levy no duties on imports and exoorts. The duty 011 hides is said 
to be farmed, but what rate is chaiged is not known. From the leport of 
the Collector of Bhagulpore, it appears that the Nepalese authorities have, 
since September 1888, stopped the levying of imposts on trade. It is said 
that they have amalgamated the tax with the rent of holdings of the culti- 
vatois at l^th anna per itioee. Before September last they used to charge 
the duty shown in the previous year's returns. The leport from Durbhunga 
shows that duties continued to be levied as usual with certain insignificant 
changes. 

Report on the Admiuisti at ion of Criminal Justice in the Punjab 
and its Dependencies during the year 1888. 

I N Sir James Ly all’s opinion, much of the alleged increase 
of crime in the Punjab, of which so much has been heard 
of late, is due to the rigidity of the present system of recording 
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crime, and the difficulty of striking off false cases after 
they have once been brought on the police registers. The 
figures regarding Kohat are not clear, and a spirit of lawless- 
ness in Rawalpindi, Jhelum, and other less notably turbulent 
districts, in his judgment “ can only be suppressed by firm and 
sustained action on the part of the District Magistrates. ” 

It is admitted that in some paits of the province 11 the bulk 
of the peasantry have no real sympathy with the law as re- 
gards certain classes of crime. ” They understood Jan Larren 
Saheb’s rough and read}' methods of repression well enough, and 
feared and respected them. But under the new rule of the 
vakeel, they cherish hopes of always being able to evade the 
letter of the law by some chicane ; and then, there arc the 
chances and prociastinations of appeals and re-appeals. It is 
written : — 

From the statement printed at pa ge 15. it appears that the number of 
offences against pi opei tv has nsen most nppieci ibly in the districts of 
Delhi, LudUiin.i, Guji<in\wiLi, Suilkot, Rawalpindi, Ttannu and Haz&ia ; 
whne iheie has been a considerable diminution in Umballa, Jullundur, 
Amritsar, Mooltan, Montgomery and Dei a Gh&zi Khan. The woist Je- 
suits aie shown in the Rawalpindi Distiicr, which dunng the year stood 
pic-eminent in nea.ly every class of ciunc, and while offences against 
propei t) are shown as having increased by over 40 per cent., the piopor- 
tion of cases hi ought to tual. which was 43 pei cent, in 1886 and 32 p<*r 
cent in 1887, fell as low as 23 per cent, in the year under review. No 
doubt offences were ovei-iepoited in this district. At the same time the 
state of ciime was veiy senous, and is not wholly explainable by the 
seiies of bad hai vests and consequent poverty of the people. 

It is recorded that the Honorary Magistrates decided con- 
siderably less cases than in 1887 ; but the District Magistrates 
more. The proportion of convictions in the Courts of Naib- 
Tassildars continues to be veiy low (27 per cent.) While the 
number of persons punished, 78 430, is almost the same as in 
1887, 79,210, Ilis Honor obscives that the number of persons 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment shows some falling off, 
being 17,879 against 19,131 in the previous year ; while cases in 
which solitary confinement was awarded have fallen from 12,463 
to 11,287. If the decrease indicated a decline in serious crime 
it would have been matter for satisfaction, bnt the fact that it is 
most noticeable in Lahore, Ferozcpore, Rawalpindi and Bannu, 
which are among the most criminal districts of the Province, 
suggests the doubt that it may be due to insufficient supervision 
by controlling Couits. 

The Registrar of the Chief Court, Punjab, repoits that the 
sentence of whipping is now seldom awarded, and goes on to 
say, there can be little doubt that the punishment is suit- 
able to more violent forms of crime, and that its extended use 
would have a wholesome effect on criminal statistics, in which 
the Lieutenant-Governor concurs! holding it regretable that this 
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speedy aad deteri'tfnt foMl of punishment should be allowed 
to fall .into disuse. 

One more quotation and we have done. Para No. 14 in Sir 
James LyalTs Resolution runs thus : — • 

The amount of fines imposed both in Distiict and Sessions Courts 
shows a' slight decrease as compared with 1887. The amount realized) 
however, shows an improvement, but the deciease in the proportion awaid- 
ed as compensation is not satisfactory. The free award of compensa- 
tion in cases wheie the loss suffered is undoubted, is not only a necessary 
part of the redress which injured parties are entitled to, but also acts as 
an incentive to them to look for redtess to the Courts, instead of hushing 
up the offence, or making a private arrangement with the offender. 

Report on tke Excise Administration of the Punjab during 
the year 1888-89. 

T HE revenue from Excise for 1888-89 amounted to 5 per 
cent, in excess of that of the previous year, and that 
from country spirits in the years 1877-78, 1S87-88, «and 1888- 
89 was — 

187778. 1887-88. 188S 89 

R*. Rs. R'. 

Slid head duty ... 2,54603 4,04 990 4,47,910 

Licenses for sale ... 2,25,518 3,59724 3,64026 

Total ... 4,80,121 7,64,714 8,11,936 

The increased consumption indcatcd by the figures we have 
quoted, is largly nominal, and due in great part to the 
substitution of licit for illlicit consumption. For instance, 
in 1877-78, and for some years later, Deputy Commis- 
sioners were so burdened with judicial work, civil and 
criminal, that few were able to pay attention to Excise 
management. In some districts illicit distillation prevailed 
extensively, and in all there is good reason to believe 
that much liquor was passed out of the Sadr distilleries by the 
liscensed vendors without payment of still-head duty. In the 
Amritsar district an active policy in the suppression of illicit 
distillation has resulted in an incsease of 17 per cent, in the 
revenue from still-head duty in the year under report, and in 
the Lahore district, in which illicit consumption has hitherto 
been rife, and in which Mr. Walker, the Commissioner of Excise 
remarks, some improvement has at length taken place, — the 
income from still-bead duty in the year under report is 10 per 
per cent, higher than in the previous year. 

The difficulties experienced from smuggling of country 
spirits from Native States have greatly diminished during 
recent years, thanks to the co operation of the Punjab States 
in the matter. The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to uotice the 
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loyal co-opera tfon of these Stales in the Excise policy of the 
Punjab Government, and trusts that no efforts will be spared 
to maintain the improved arrangements which have been 
introduced in them in compliance with the requests of His 
Honor’s predecessors, 

Some 28 distilleties have come under reduction during the 
-past year, or since its close, and 6 more will soon be abolished. 
The number of distilleries in the piovince will then be 42, as com- 
pared with 8 2 in 1883-84 A rule has also been issued requiring 
Deputy Commissioners of districts to give full opportunities 
for prefciment of objections against the opening of new liquor 
shops, and to duly consider such objections as may be made. 

The import of Malvva opium from Ajmere has again been per- 
mitted, as it was found that shutting off this source of supply 
encouraged smuggling from Rajputana The gradual withdrawal 
of Chandu and Madak licenses is a policy which, we are told 
Sir James Lyall intends to pursue, and he agrees with the Com- 
missioner of Excise that a falling off noticed in the income 
from hemp drugs is not to be regretted, if it means decrease 
of consumption ; “ but it is not clear that this is the case. *’ 


Report on Police Administration in the Punjab for the year 1888. 

^I^IIE Report before us is not cheerful reading. The returns 
J. again show a considciablc increase of crime — exaggerated 
although it is by the existing system of recoid. In the Rawal- 
pindi District violent crimes against the person, and serious 
offences against property, in Jhelum murders, and in Sialkot 
offences against propci ty, have risen considerably. Kohat 
shows a serious increase in violent crimes against person and 
piopeity. Bannu continues to show worse and woise results 
fiom year to year, serious offences having steadily increased 
under all heads. 

In Jhelum there wcie so many changes of officers that strong 
contiol 41 was almost impossible.” The question of strength- 
ening the Bannu Police is under consideration. If things are 
as bad as they are made out to be in Bannu, the augmentation 
is properly matter for prompt action rather than consideration. 
The worst feature in the report is held to be the steady increase 
in burglaries, which have risen from 20, 9^ ' in 1887 to 22,074 in 
the year under review. The comparative k dure of the Police in 
dealing with such cases is one of the weakest points in the 
criminal administration, and there are some grounds for thinking 
that the orders recently issued, directing the attention of Police 
officers to the discretion allowed under Section 157, Criminal ; 
Proceduie Code, which enables them to avoid enquiry into certain 
cases, have been too loosely interpreted in sevcial districts. 
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Cases of serious mischief, and mischief to animals, are on the 
incicase ; and the Police working in such cases a already poor 
enough, show a tendency to detcrioiate still further. ,> Con- 
victions were obtained in only 12 5 per cent, of the whole of 
the cases instituted. In communication with the Chief Court 
measures aie now being taken for the representation of Govern- 
ment in criminal cases by Government pleaders. The Lieute*- 
rant-Govcrnor is of opinion that the District Magistrates 
do not sufficiently realize the nature of their own responsibili- 
ties u ith reference to the woiking of the Police, although by 
Act V of 1861 it is distincly placed under their genet at direction 
and control , and that, under the circumstance, they should insist 
on being informed and consulted about every measure taken by 
the Distiict Superintendent of Police, which is likely to affect 
the ctiminal administration of his district, so that he may, if he 
sees fit, cxcicisc the powers the law has given him. 

With icfercncc to the general complaint of the inadequate 
number of the Police it is noticed that the praticc — lepcatcdly 
prohibited by the Chief Court — of serving processes in non- 
cogni/ablc cases tluough the Police instead of tlnough the 
01 dinar y process-serving agency, still continues in several 
districts, of which Uinballa, Rohtak, Karnal, Gurdaspur may 
hcie me mentioned. This is highly irregular, ami is unfair to 
the Police, whose time can be much better employed on their 
proper duties. 

Ripoit on the Land Revenue A dvihi is tration of the Lower 
Pi evinces, for the Offutal year 188S-89. 

F ROM a Report on the Land Revenue Administiation of 
the Lower Pi ounces for the official year 1888*89, we 
gather that the collections wcic less than those of the picccding 
}ear by Rs. 6,70,823, and less titan those of 1886-87 by 
Rs. 1 -,38,555, the result of the Ihirchvan Raj estate failing to 
pay up a stun of Rs 4,31 521 due as revenue till after the close 
of tlv* ) car, and to a shoit outturn of the ci ops in Chitta- 
gong, Pooice, Khooida, Midnaporc, Contai and Tamlook. The 
tot al number of Government estates, however, have increased 
duiing the year from 3,058 to 3,307, and their rental from 
Rs. 22,32,370 to Rs. 23 08,688. The incicase was both in the 
1 states under direct management from 1.395 to 1,575, and 
of those under faiming leases from 1,663 to 1,732. These 
figures are not explained, and it is not clear why the 
total should vary so largely between 1887-88 and 1888-89, 
whcicas it only changed from 3.053 to 3,058 in the previous year. 

The i,575 Government estates under diiect management 
have a icnial of Rs. 16,08,956, whereas the 1,732 estates let out 
on faiming leases bring in only Rs. 6,99,723, a difference which 
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is in no way accounted for. There were 262 private estates 
under direct management, and the total number of estates so 
treated “is said to be 1803.” In Orissa, in the face of the distress 
•* which although much exaggerated undoubtedly existed, it was 
not considered desirable to press the Surburakars /unduly” 
The miscellaneous revenue collected amounted to Rs. 1,63^232 
as compaied with Rs. 1,72,982 in 1887-88, and of this sum 
Rs. 1,17,585 represent “other receipts/* t.e. other than fees and 
fines under certain Acts, the sale of Government estates, and 
abatements of revenue. 

, The results of the working of the Roads and Public Works 
cess are pronounced not satisfactoiy. With a larger demand 
the collections were smaller, and the outstanding balances 
heavier than in the pievious year. The remissions where also 
greater. The total amount of Land Revenue, Road and Public 
Wo.ksand ZemindariDak cess remitted by postil money-order3 t 
rose from Rs. 2,07,15 6, sent by 47,248 orders, to Rs. 660,800 
covered by 92.402 ordcis. These figuics show that the value 
of each order rose fiom Rs. 4 6 to Rs. f- 2 . 

The Postal Money-Order system of Land Revenue remit- 
tance continues to gain in popularity and is undoubtedly a boon 
to the public. Only in the Cuttack distiict, where 3,000 cases 
connected with icvcnuc-ficc tenures arc pending, does any 
considerable amount of Land Registration work remain to be 
done. The number of partitions effected during the year 
was 579, just the same number got through in 1887-88. 


Report on the Administration of Civil Justice in the punjzb and 
its dependencies during the year 1888. 

A S compared with 1887 there has been an increase of no 
less than 9 798 suits instituted in Punjab Civil Couits 
duiing the ye:u under review, an increase most marked in suits 
for immovable propeity. Some local officers attribute it, 
“with appatent 1 cason,” to the recent activity of the Revenue 
Department which has brought to light many facts that have 
led to litigation. It is also held possible that the unusually 
large number of settlements in progicss may have some con- 
nection with it. Meanwhile, we lcain that Honoi ary Civil 
Judges dispusrd of 12,697 suits during the year, an increase of 
11101c than 2,000 on the figures of 1887. 

We observe that there has been a considerable falling off in 
the number of Small Cause Couit cases disposed of by Canton- 
ment Courts. It is explained that, under the present orders of 
the Government of India, junior Military officers aie selected 
as Cantonment Magistrates, and have to learn their work while 
they are doing it at suitors* expense. 
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The appellate work of District Courts presented no abnormal 
features. Only 21 appeals were pending for more than three 
months* The average duration of appeals in Divisional Courts 
fell from 161 to 144 days. Pending files, in the Jhclum, Hoshiar- 
ptir, Jullundur. and Amntsar Divisions are still heavy, and 
thu? prevent a satisfactoiy reduction in the average duration. 

There was a substantial increase of work for the disposal 
of the Chief Court as compaied with 1887. Wc read that at the 
close of the year under review, though the number of appeals 
from decrees disposed of was 2,213 to 1,354 i n the preceding year, 
the pending file amounted to no less than 2,054 cases, the total 
number for disposal during the year being 4,268. At the same 
time revisional and miscellaneous applications are stated to be 
increasing. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, has carefully 
considered the statistics which have been prcpaied showing the 
State of work in the Couit during the first five months of the 
present year, and with every allowance for the effect of the new 
law of appeal, he concurs in the opinion expressed in the 
Report, that foi the proper performance of all its duties, it will 
be necessary to retain five Judges permanently in the Court 


Report of the Honorary Committee for the Management of the 
Zoological Gardens for the year 1888-89. 

D URING the year under icpoit, the total income of the 
Gardens during the peiiod, inclusive of the Govern- 
ment grant of Rs. 19,504, and the opening balance amount- 
ing to Rs. 1,286, was Rs. 52,737, against Rs 45,279 in 
the previous year. The expendiluic incurred reached the 
figure of Rs 41,458. against Rs, 43992 in 1887-88. 

2. An income of Rs. 7,050 was detived fiom donations and 
r s subscriptions as against Rs. 1,030 in 
the preceding year, this large increase 
being due to a munificient donation of 
Rs. 5,000 made by the Nawabof Moor- 
shedabad, in addition to a donation of 
a similar amount made by him two 
yeais ago. The entrance receipts amounted to Rs. 9452, 
against Rs. 8,294 in 1887-88, and the leceipts from the other 
sources detailed on the margin aggiegated Rs. 15,234 against 
Rs. 7.684 in the pievious year. 

The number of visitors who entered the Gat dens by paying one anna was 
108301, and that of visitors entering by paying eight annas 1,252, while 
the number of those who visited the Gardens by paying Re. 1 was 2,020, 
giving a grand total of in. 573 visitors during the year 1888-89, against a 
grand total of 108,041 visitots in the previous year. 

We are glad to find that a large number of children under 
eight yeais of age were admitted fice of charge, the best 


Bent* . ... 2,3^ 

Carnage and hoises .. 53* 

Boats and palkus .. 549 

Salo of amnials ... 8,64!) 

F6te and fu cy fair receipts* 9,884 
Miscellaneous . ... 267 


Total 


15 *J4 
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tasioH eP etre for such an institution. But why draw the 
ago line at 8 ? 

A lying-in den has been provided for the lioness. The 
Committee report that the most inteiesting event that has ever 
happened in the annals of the Gardens since their foundation 
occurred during the year, in the biith of a young Rhinoceros. 


Review of the Management of Estates in the Court of Wards , 
or under the Taluqdars Relief Act , in Oudh t for the year 
ending $oth September 1888. 

W HEN the Encumbered Estates Act for Ireland became 
law half a century ago, a dispossessed and much 
chagrined Irish squirearchy — living more or less at its case on 
prestige, wiits, post-obits, and similar remembrancers of by* 
gone gloiies— by no means approved of the new legislation 
that reduced them to the level of ordinary citizens, amenable 
to debtor and creditor accounts. Following a similar train of 
thought, the Talukdars of Oudh no more approve of the 
Relief Act that has been made law for their special case, 
than did these Milesians squires fifty ycais ago. Their story, 
such as it is at' piescnt, is methodically recoided in the Review 
of the Management of Estates , &c., &c , for the year ending 30th 
Scptembci 1888. 

\Vc glean fiom a Secretariat review of last year's doings 
in connection with the N.-W. P. Encumbered Estates, that 
out of a current rental demand of Rs. 17,82,410 lupees 
ninety-seven per cent., with a qualifying duodecimal fraction,* 
were collected. That result is satisfactory enough from a 
business point of view, although it ought to be connoted in this 
r££ard, that collections of arrcais were indifferent in Fyzabad. 
u Progress,” however, is said to have been made in the adjust- 
ment of the involved accounts of estates situate in Kheri and 
Rac Bar Bareli, where the distiicts rcsidium of balances of 
arrears was “ lai ge,” and has been allowed to accrue. Prompt 
action is therefore recommended as a remedy. 

The total expenditure on education* amounted last year to 
Rs. 11,888. 


Annual Report of the Royal Botanic Gat den for the year 

1888-89. 

W E welcome cordially the hundred and second annual 
Repoit on the working and adornment of the Royal 
Botanic Garden during the year 1888-89. The most important 
work which was completed duiing the year was the Palm** 
House, which we noticed in our October number : an octagon 
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iron structure, with a central dome, each side 85 feet in length, 
diameter of the whole 210 feet, and the continuation of the 
riverside road from Shalimar Point to the Garden 

The Garden's collection of dried plants has been consider- 
ably added to during the year under review, thanks to some 
extent to the pacification of Upper Burma, the zeal of Mr. 
S. Peal in exploiting the Naga Hills from vegetables, and Mr. 
Talbot's endeavours in the forests of Canara. From Kew 
were received some Giififithian, a few Wallachian specimens, 
some Burmese, and a large quantity of miscellaneous and 
cryptogamic plants. Mr. Curtis of the Straits Settlements 
Forest Department contibuted a set of the diptcrocarps of 
Penang. Calcutta was indebted to Kew not only for 
Burmese plants, but for several valuable books and pamphlets 
presented by Sir Joseph Hooker and Mr. W. J. Thistleton 
Dyer, FRS. 

Apropos of the Lloyd Botanic Gaiden at Darjeeling, we 
arc told that the curator, Mr. Kennedy, has been very energetic 
in tree planting in the station : a woik of no small importance, 
for Daijeeling is at present one of the barest of the Himal- 
ayan stations, and, viewed fiom a distance, offers a sorry 
contrast to its superb surroundings there being little to be seen 
within municipal limits, except coriugated iron sheeting and 
scrub jungle. 

Annual Report on the Police Administration of the Tozun of 
Calcutta and its Suburbs for the year 1888. 

I N his Report on the Police Administration in the Town of 
Calcutta and its suburbs for the year 1888, \\c find Mr. 
Lambert writing : — 

Under the Police Act the increase of prosecutions was (<?) for disorderly 
and riotous behaviour in the streets, (/;) for offences against public decency t 
( c ) for obstructions caused by carts and hackney caniages. These las, 
ate far the most frequent. The number of hackney carnages is 2,31*, 
and of registered c.uts 17,936 In the business centie of the noi them 
quarter of the town, the police are in peipetual conflict with dnveis and 
owneis of bullock caits. and, notwithstanding piosccutions, complaints 
of obstructions ate constantly made by mei chants and tesidents. Also 
under this Act 2,930 persons weie convicted for driving without lights 
and for driving on the wrong side of the load, and 666 poisons for bathing 
in prohibited tanks and at stand po^ts, generally at the instance of the 
Municipal authorities. Out of 23.266 persons arrested under the Police 
Act (street offences), 22,624 were convicted, I regard this large increase 
in the number of anest* as a matter for regret, and I should be glad if 
the police could be brought less into contact with a class of persons, 
who only cause inconvenience, and do not commit crime. To the police 
themselves the duty of constantly appearing in Ccutt as prosecutors in 
these cases is vety liksome, and has to be undertaken during hours which 
would otherwise be devoted to lest ; and so, when I see that, day after 
day, the same classes of offences are constantly occumng in the same 
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locaHty, it seems a question, whether some increased seventy cn the 
part of the Coui ts would not sensibly diminish these public nuisance*, 
and thereby tender police inteiference less necessaty. 


Report on the Administration of the Salt Department 
for the year 1888-89. 

We are glad to learn from a Report on the Administration of 
the Salt Dcpaitment for the official year 1888-89, that the 
policy which had neatly snuffed it out of existence by Lord 
Ripon’s Government, has not been allowed to picjudicially 
affect this source of revenue, the incidence of which is unfelt. 

The tcsults of the year under review, as compaicd with 
the previous year, show an increase of Rs. 41,46,749, or 
21*8 per cent, in the receipts, and of Rs. 33,224, or 14*1 per 
cent, in the charges. Theic was an increase under all the 
heads of receipts except 11 Excise duty on salt, ” which shows 
a falling off of Rs. 60,767, or 1 5*8 per cent. The advance in 
knpoit duty is due chiefly to the increased rate, which was 
raised from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 per maund with effect from the 
19th Januaiy 1888, in which both the ports of Calcutta and 
Chittagong shared. The inctcasc in the charges is principally 
caused by larger refunds of Customs duty on ^alt. 

The mcasutts which have been taken during the year for 
introducing the new patent scales which have been invented by 
Mr. Kilby, the Superintendent of the Sulkcah Salt Golahs, 
for the weighment of salt fiom shipboard, have not been 
touched upon, but it is confidently expected that the adoption 
of these scales will result in a consideiablc saving to Govern- 
ment ir. the annual expenditure now incuricd in weighing salt 
under the old system, and afford at the same time a vciy great 
convenience to shippers and othcis engaged in the salt trade. 


Administration Repot t on the Jails of Bengal for the year 1888. 

D R Lethbiidge, Mr. Larymorc, and Dr. Purves successively 
had charge of the office of Inspector- Gencial of Jails, 
Bengal, 1888. l)r. Putvcs took over chaige in November, and 
is the writer of the departmental Administiation Rcpoit for the 
w hole year. 

We ate glad to note that a mote libctal scale of diet has 
been introduced in Jail Hospitals. The avetage period of 
detention in jail of under-trial piisoncis fell fiom 1775 in 
1887 to 16*14 in 1888. There must be a larger fall than that, 
however, before the figures can be ptonounccd satisfactory, tl 
appears that, during the last twelve years, Rs. 2,46,235 have, 
on an aveiag", been provided yeatly for building new jails, and 
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improving old buildings, " and it now only remains to build a 
few more subsidiary jails to complete the substitution of 
permanent buildings for the thatched sheds which formerly 
served, in many cases, as jails ’’ The pioxiinity to Darjeeling 
of the independent States of Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim, has 
rendered it unsafe to incarcerate hillmen with long sentences 
there any longer ; they were, thciefoic, transfeired to the 
Presidency Jail where unfoitunately they fell ill It is hoped 
that the climate of one of the Beliar Central Jails will agree 
with them better. Although the most marked feature of the 
year’s sanitation was inci eased inoitality fiom cholera, the 
death rate from dysenteiy and diairhcca rose from 126 to 
15*5. Remittent and continued fevers were also moie in 
evidence. Effective jail sanitation is still, alas, an unsolved 
problem. 

Report on the Jails of the Punjab for the year 1888 

T HE number of convicts admitted duiing the year, excluding 
transfers, was 21 451 as against 22,470 in 1887 — a decrease 
of 1,019, k 11 * an incicasc on 1886 when the rd missions were only 
18,674. On the other hand, the aveiage number of convicts 
rose from 10436 in 1887 to 12,024 in the year under review — 
an increase of 15 5 per cent ; while the aveiage daily jail 
population lose from 11,626 to 13,054, an incicase of 12 
per cent. 

This great increase in the average as compared with 1887 is 
partly due to the number of piLoners who were discharged 
or whose sentences were remitted during the former year on 
account of the Jubilee. 

Financial considerations, we learn have hitherto prevented the 
Government from cariying out a scheme to provide a reforma- 
tory for juvenile offenders, but something has been done in 
this way, by the construction of 50 cells and a workshop, for 
the isolation of juvenile offenders near the Lahore Central Jail, 
and 50 moie cells will be provided this year if funds are 
available. 

The result of the instruction given to the convicts in the Pun- 
jab Jails is described as somewhat poor. But, with the good 
sense that always distinguishes him, the Lieutenant-Governor 
is not disposed to favour giving juvenile prisoners education 
other than of the simplest kind. India has already too many 
eleemosynary educational institutions — too many keranees, but 
too few artificers. 
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Report on the Cawnpore Experimental Station for the Kharif and 
Rabi seasons, 1888-89. 

C ONTINUOUS and excessive rains in July and August 
ruined the Khai if crops, and spoilt experiments under- 
taken with a view to a comparison of the yield of different 
varieties of cotton. Nor was tliis perverse season piopitious 
to millet and other rain crops, 17 plots of which were so*\n. 
The rabi season’s experiments were chiefly restricted to wheat, 
the aveiage outturn of which per acre was 13 instead of 16 
maunds. Abnormal rain in February and March ruined all 
prospect of achieving this. The result of model faim experiment 
Is said to show that deep ploughing is advantageous. Neverthe- 
less, we aie apprehensive that all the model farms ever 
imagined will never induce Indian agriculturists to believe 
this. Our personal experience in Behar certainly does not lead 
us to belief in the efficacies of deep ploughing. Besides, deep 
ploughing* would involve the use of a very much stronger 
and better biccd of cattle than 99 out of 100 ryots could 
possibly afford to keep. Of what fnactical use then are elaborate 
experiments in deep ploughing? Again, we are told that 
wollen refuse is the best fertilizer for maize. Granted ; but 
what is the good of tantalizing Ilurry, Gope, and Shaik 
Ibrahim with unattainabilities ? Yet, again, what is the use 
of experimenting with expensive scientific manures, whilst 
the Indian agriculturist is so misci ably poor that he is obliged 
to use cow-dung, the Nature ordained fertilizer of his jotc, as 
fuel ? 


Repot t on the Financial Results of the Income Tax Administra- 
tion in the Lower Provinces for the year 1888-89. 

T HE total demand for the year was Rs. 4241,806 as com- 
pared with Its. 3808 762 in 1887-88, and the net revenue 
shows aft increase of about 5 per cent, against one of about f 
per cent, in the previous year. 

In eveiy division there was an inctease in the*demand, except Patna and 
Oiissa, which suffeied from scaicity. The inci ease i&nges from 174 per 
cent, in Calcutta to *03 per cent, in Durbhunga. r l he considerable increase 
in Calcutta is puncipally due to the 1 e-assessment of some Marwari traders, 
who had been for some time past under-assessed, and to the detection of 
fraudulent evasions of the law, cariied on with the collusion of an assessor 
who has been since dismissed. It is also explained that the assessment of 
European meicantile films. companies, &c , has increased. In six districts 
the entire demand was collected within the financial year, and in ten others, 
before the 30th June last. 

In Calcutta there has been a marked improvement, not only 
in the final demand of the tax, but also in the collections, 
which were about two lakhs and a half over those of the pre- 
vious year. The decrease in the number of processes issued 
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also shows that the tax was realized with less friction. These 
results are highly creditable to Mr. Kilby, who, on the depar- 
ture on furlough of Mr. G. M. Goodrickc, Collector of Calcutta, 
was, in July 1888, placed in charge of income-tax work in 
Calcutta in addition to his own duties as Superintendent of 
the Customs Preventive Service. 


Vaccination Charbonueuse . 

B ABOO N. N. Banerjee, Agricultural Officer to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, has submitted a Report of his expeiimen- 
tal and verifying work in connection with M. Pasteur's system 
of vaccination, and especially in connection with anthrax in 
India, a scourge, of the fatality of which in cavalry legimcnts, 
newspapers occasionally tell us, but as to the deadly incidence 
of which amongst cattle, sheep, and goats little is heard. The 
Baboo who has studied at Paris under M. Pastciy, is fully 
convinced of the efficacies of his system of prevention and 
cure, and has evidently done his work con amoie . The medical 
profession will no doubt appreciate his eminently scientific re- 
poit, and even the general reader may find in it somewhat to 
interest him on a subject of manifest importance. We quote the 
following warning : — 

It must not be foi gotten, however, that vaccination can only be justified 
wheic laige number^ of animals aie d\ing off. It would be most impiu- 
dent to idtiocluce vaccine in distucts where snthtax is not known to exist, 
or where the disease is confined only to small aieas. Isolated cases do not 
icquire the intioduction of ^uch an elaboiate' sxstem. If care be not taken 
on this score, and vaccination be intioduced promiscuously, it will be found 
that geims of uuease will be sown wheie they do not picviously exist. 


Report on the Financial Results of the Excise Administration 
in the Lower Provinces for the year 1888-89. 

T HE financial results of the working of the Excise Adminis- 
tration in Bengal show for 1888-89, an increase of 
Rs. 26,936 in receipts, and of Rs. 8,407 in charges. The 
population being taken at 66 millions, the total excise revenue, 
exclusive of the customs duty on imported liquors was at the 
rate of 2 annas and 7 pies per head. Settlements for the current 
year sfiovv a decrease of Rs. 9,83,209 as compared with 1887-88. 
Mr. Westmacott is doing his best to raise the duty paid on 
outstill liquor ; and in the Resolution now before us, it is 
written — 

These reforms must be peisisted in. although, as was anticipated, their 
immediate 1 esult is a consideiable reduction in the exeise revenue. Tne 
Lieutenant-Governor notices with satisfaction that the number and capa- 
city of ouutills have been diminished. 
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Nevertheless Mr. Evans, Mr. Caine, and others of that 
confraternity will continue to assert that Government is doing 
its utmost to augment revenue at the expense of its subjects 
demoralization by means of liquor. 


Inland Emigration for the year 1888. 

C HOLERA, and cholera prevention, is the key note of Dr. 

Comins’ Report on Inland Emigration for 1888. Para 7 
is unpleasantly suggestive of want of proper supervision. It 
runs 

In July 18S8 the necessity for the disinfection of railway carriages used 
, , . , , by coolies was brought to the notice of the Railway 

Disinfection of c^oly- 
carrying railway car. authorities, 
riages. 

. In August 188S the insanitary state of the cooly dep6ts at Raneegunge 
^ having been brought to the notu e of Government, an 

cfolj^depOu at' Kan-o- enquiry was ordered, and I)i. Ciegg repotted the sani- 
gunge • tary arrangements of some 2 o to 25 depots belonging to 

known persons, and those of many pnvate depots to be 
very defective, and the necessity for bunging all depots, including those for 
fiee labourers, under sanitary protection to be urgent. 

No doubt we do more in the way of sanitation than our fore- 
fathers did, but it is as well to be reminded now and then, how 
much wc leave undone. 


Annual Report on the Government Cinchona P Imitation and 
Factory in Bengal for the year 1888-89. 

T HIS is an exemplary Report and woi thy of high com- 
mendation, for it demonstrates to the public that even 
an officially administcre 1 quasi commercial undertaking may be 
made to justify itself by the radical standard of dividend 
on capital invested — if only the proper officials, the right 
men in the right place, are entrusted with its management. 

The crop harvested during the year under report was the 
largest ever taken ; and Dr. King* and Mr. Gammic are 
able to show, as a result of their operations, a net profit of 
Rs. 27,843-15-9, in spite of adverse mcteorologic changes, 
and in spite of the extraordinary depreciation of quinine 
induced by the development of cinchona cultivation in Ceylon. 

Specialists and other folk interested in the subject, will find in 
an appendix to this report, a memorandum by Mr. C. H. Wood 
on the fusel oil process of manufacturing quinine. 
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Report on the Legal Affairs of the Bengal Government for the 

year 1888-89. 

O UT of eight appeal cases before the Privy Council in 
1888-89, only two were decided, the decision in both cases 
going against Government. As to the results of civil litigation 
in Bengal, the Legal Remembrancer explains that the low per- 
centage of cases decided in favour of Government is due to 
the fact, that In 99 land acquisition cases, the Collector's offer 
was slightly varied by the Judges to whom the cases were 
referred, under section 1 5 of the Land Acquisition Act, and con- 
sequently these cases appear as decided against the Govern- 
ment. But “ this explanation is not altogether supported by the 
actual facts." 

By way of compensation for miscarriages elsewhere, Govern- 
ment was remarkably successful in the High Court, every 
case having been decided in its favour ; not one withdrawn, 
compromised, or remanded. 


Report of the Archceologcial Survey of India. The Sharqi 
Architecture of Jaunpttr: with notes on Zafarabad , Sahet~ 
Mahet and other places in the N.- IV. Provinces and Oudh. By 
A. Fuhrer, Pil.D , of the Archaeological Survey, N -W. Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. With drawings and architectural descrip- 
tions by El>. W. Smith, Architectuial Assistant. Edited by 
• Jas. Burgess, LL D , C.I E., Director-General of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India. Calcutta — Thacker, Spink & Co. 

Bombay — Thacker & Co, Ld. London— Trubner & Co. and 
W. H. Allen & Co. 1889. 

T HE work before us is a painstaking record of the outcome 
of much research into a very interesting archaeological 
garret, and is worthier of pciusal than any comments we can 
offer, as readers of the Calcutta Review would doubtless find 
if they have a penchant for such literature. 


Annual Report on Emigration from the Port of Calcutta to 
British and Foreign Colonies, 1888. 

E MIGRATION from the Port of Calcutta does not proceed 
at ev<*n a fractional part of the rate it ought to — 
Hindoo child marriages, and consequent pressure on the soil 
considered. We are, however, glad to observe that, as was 
ancipated, the demand for Indian labourers has considerably 
increased owing to requisitions received from the Fiji, Sutma 
and Guadeloupe Agencies, the figures showing a decided ad- 
vance from 4,625 in 1887, to 7,180 for the year under review. 
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Note on the Administration of the Registration Department, 
North-Western Provinces arid Oudh, for the year ending %ist 
Match 1889. 

A Note on the Administration of the Registration Department 
N.-W. P. and Oudh for the year ending Match 31st, 1889, 
informs us that at the commencement of the year there were 
345 offices open, and at its close 347. No documents were dis- 
ci edited by Civil Couits ; and that prosecutions instituted in 
connection with Registration pi ocecdings wei e, in every instance, 
brought to light by, or by means of, Registering Officers. 


Annual Report of the Lunatic Asylums of the Punjab for the 

year 1888. 

T HE Government order for the analysis of the alleged causes 
of insanity in the Punjab asylums has resulted in show- 
ing that Rid 1 an hemp, particulaily in the form of Charas, has 
been the most potent one. 

In no case lias the disease been ascribed to the use of Madak 
or Chandu, and those inteicsted in the subject may get parti- 
culars fiom this Rcpoit. 


Note on the Administration of the Registration Department of 
the P unjib and its Dependencies for the year 1888-89. 

I N the above Note we find that the total number of documents* 
registered was 84,010 against 82,072 in 1887-88. The most 
noticeable feature in the returns is, the increase of registered 
mortgages by agriculturists. 
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General Literature. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1886-87. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 1888. 

B Y far the greater number of those Government Resolutions 
we have had to deal with in the course of some years 
acquaintance with literature of that sort, commence with a 
reproof because the Reports which serve for their texts are not 
submitted punctually. It may, therefore, be a comfort to some 
of the present generation of officials who have been censured 
for dilatcriness to know, that they arc not singular in their 
backslidings ; that even among the most go-ahead of countries, 
where the utmost despatch is held to be the proper conduct of 
life, official Reports are sometimes submitted to Government 
very late indeed in the day. One of these is now before us : 
the Report of the United States Commissioner of Education for 
1886-87. In it credit is taken, inasmuch as its preparation 
occupied six months less time than its predecessors did ; which, 
‘•as a general rule of late years,” are not ready for the printers until 
about a year and nine months after the peiiod of the educational 
rise or fall of which they tell the story : much of the informa- 
tion necessarily becoming old, uninteresting and unprofitable. 
Wise in his generation was the English statesman who made 
it a point never to open his letters till they weie a month 
old, by which time most of them had^answered themselves. 
The application of the moral we leave to such of our readers as 
are possessed of thoughtful minds. Our piesent business, how- 
ever, is to cull from the Amciican blue book, matter such as may 
be supposed to inteiest them. We note, then, that seven States 
and Territories in the Union failed to send any returns for 
1886-87 to the Bureau of Education at Washington. The 
Bureau is, however, full of resource, and reprints instead, the 
returns of the preceding year — except in the case of New 
Mexico, for which no full educational data have been received 
since 1880. Some school teacher (unnamed) protested, it 
appears, against being called upon to " lay down his life in 
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a struggle simply to perfect his statistics/ 1 and forthwith the 
author of the Report, who manipulates and “ perfects” statistics, 
chides the offender, and refers him to departmental rules on the 
subject. 17 States, 7 Territories, and the district of Columbia 
have a compulsory school attendance law : 21 States and 2 
Territories have none. “ In many instances, however, the 
compulsory attendance law, if not actually a dead letter, is 
practically so” A little further on we are informed that the 
Report takes no account of the duration of school attendance, 
but only of the circumstance, that so many pupils were on the 
school registers. The italics arc ours. 

Column 2, Table 6 of the Report shows the number of 
school buildings in each State, “ so far as reported/* and, “ in 
some cases where reports were lacking, the number of schools is 
given instead.” It would appear that Ohio and Michigan are 
the States in which school libraries have received their greatest 
development, the former having 191 volumes, the latter 154 
for every hundicd students in average attendance. These 
school libraries, univeisal as they are, seem to us one of the 
greatest of American educational successes. 

With regard to school teachers American Educational law 
ordains, that “ any teacher’s position may be occupied at one 
time by a man, and at another by a woman ” Texas has 
the largest permanent school fund, both present and prospec- 
tive.” Owing to defective returns, however, the Bureau of 
Education does not know the amount of its Texan investments, 
cither in the present or the future. We note the following 
for the benefit of the Indian Forest Department : — 

“In compliance with a lequcst made by the .Southern Forestiy Con^resB, and in 
accnidance with a hcantiful custom that is prevailing in well nigh eveiy .State in the 
Union, I requested the schools of the State to ohseive the 22nd of February, George 
Washington’s birth-day, .»s Arbor Day, by pi nit mg shade tices and shrubbery on 
their school-grounds, and dedicating them, with appiopiiate ceremonies, to the 
memory of those they love. 

At a cost of 4,535 dollars, iC as per voucher on file/* the 
General Agent of Education in Alaska inspected the schools 
under his control in a schooner laden with lumber for school- 
houses, family furniture, and household supplies. At the 
Juncan school in Alaska, the first and second chiefs of the 
Auke tribe and their children, have been amongst the most 
regular attendants. The two Government schools at the capital 
of the territory are housed, we arc told, in buildings that a 
thrifty farmer would not consider comfortable enough for his 
cattle. At Fort Wrangel things seem to be in even worse condi- 
tion, as will be seen from the concluding part of the following 
extract : what precedes it is also worthy of attention : — 

With regatd to the intellectual capacity of the full and half-bloods, Miss McAvoy 
reports that while the half-bloods learn more easily, the full bloods master their 
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studies more thoroughly. That while the half-bloods are more nimble of brain, the 
full bloods have quite as much of it. And that the full bloods learn to speak better 
English than the half-bloods. She also reports the gieat interest her cliildien have 
taken in the Child's Health Primer and the Hygiene for Young People. 

The school has been kept in a room in the old hospital. The roof leaks, the 
water pours in around the windows, and the floor of the front poich has rotted 
away, and partly fallen in. If the school is to bo kept in the same place another 
season, the building should be extensively repaired. 

By far the largest school attendance in Alaska is reported 
from the Elliott F. Shephard Industrial Building — an average of 
ioo pupils, boys and girls. It is matter for surprise that there 
are not more of them, for the whole of them are fed, clothed, 
lodged, and taught gratis. We note that the General Agent of 
Education in Alaska strenuously recommends the United States 
Government to devote one-fourth of the annual revenue of the 
new territory to local educational uses. Ardent educationalists 
arc seldom practical in their views about the uses and distri- 
bution of public money. As it is Alaskans find it no easy 
matter to* extort the wherewithal to live from niggard arctic 
seas and barren arctic shores. What is to become of them if 
“ high education ” is forced on them ; and as •; morally happens 
in such a case, they are rendered unfitted fur horny handed 
acquaintance with toil. Under the burden of that infliction, 
the lot of many Bengalee Baboos is hard enough. But even 
those who fail to secure a Government appointment or a 
clerkship, live at any rate in a land where Nature is bountiful 
of good gifts, where houses arc not absolute necessities, and 
clothes are supererogatory. Whereas the highly educated 
Alaskan will find no Government appointments, no clerkships 
for which he can become an ntnmedwar ; no openings for trade 
even. To him Nature turns her iciest, least helpful, most 
obdurate side. A pitiless climate makes the shelter of a house, 
the wearing of warm clothes, the consumption of much food 
indispensible to his existence ; while the fishing trade, the 
boat-making trade, whatever means of earning some sort of a 
livelihood there is on that arctic shore, he will find appropriated 
by the uneducated or the half educated — men very much 
better adapted to the situation, very mi^ch more practical and 
useful than he dare hope to be. 

Under the heading New Legislation wc discover that Colorado 
has provided for-*- 

Tcmperanee Instruction r. — The nature of alcoholic brinks and narcotics, and 
-special instructions as to their effects upon the human system, in connection 
with the several divisions of the subject of physiology and hygiene, shall be in- 
cluded m the branches of study taught in the public schools < f the State, and shall 
be studied and taught as thoroughly and in the same manner as other like required 
branches are in said schools by the use of text books, designated by the Board pf 
directors of the respective school districts, in the hands of pupils where other 
branches are thus studied in said schools, and by all pupils in all said schools 
throughout the State. 
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The Slate of Georgia has ordained that “ no teacher receiving 
or teaching white and colored pupils in the same school, shall 
be allowed any compensation at all out of the common school 
fund. ,, Time has planed away the feud between Northerners 
and Southerners, but has not been able to surmount the differ- 
ence between white and black apparently. On its own showing 
the Washington Bureau of Education does not get on with the 
Mormons any better than does the Government of the United 
States. Mormons decline to let their childien attend gentile 
schools. Gentile educational authorities insist that they must 
submit to educational law ; and they — won’t Passive resist- 
ance is sometimes efficacious. An education committee in 
Kansas, amongst other questions, enquired of county Supeiin- 
tendents, “ How many school officers in your county visit their 
schools ?” And from a caiefu) compilation of icplics to the 
question it would appear that out of some 8,000 of these officers, 
not more than 1,300 deemed it incumbent on them to%discharge 
such a vciy plain duty. When asked by the aforesaid 
committee — “ How many officers are virtually illiterate ? ” the 
gentlemen interrogated dctei mined the average at more than 
one-fifth. 

Kentucky’s enterprise in pursuit of education is thus naively 
described : — 

The Kentucky repoit of 1S84 86 shows that the condition of the public schools 
of that Mate Ins been one of almost uninteirupted piogiess, and tlut the prospects 
for continued impiovcmtnl au* very encouraging. 

The gieatest drawback anses from (i)a want of interest and appreciation, which 
is vety decidedly maiktd, in some counties ; and (2) a lack of funds, caused in pait 
by this want of intuest, and m part by the slender lesouices of the people. Hence 
pioceeds the indisposition 01 inability 111 some sections to iaise local tevenues to 
supplement the State grants, which lesults m turn, in the continued existence of 
pooi, even wretched school houses and the employment of undtipmd teachers. 
4 When they [tho Uuslces] tiy to employ a fnst-cla^s teacher and ask the distuct 
for a tax or a subscription, they are met with the following leply fiom the patrons : 
* I thought it was to be a fiee school 1 I paid my taxes ; that is all I m going to do. 
The public money pays the leachei $20 a month; that’s men e than 1 can get 
walking on a farm. You needn’t say any thing more to me. I am against the 
tax.* The trustee leaves 111 disgust ; and the energetic, thoiough teacher, with an 
ambition, is soon on his way to other moie appieuative Mates, or to a more remu- 
nerative profession ” 41 

About the uses, and per contra, the undesirability of 
corporal punishment in schools, American schoolmasters and 
supervisois of schools hold contrary opinions. In some States 
rod and cane are by State law interdicted, the only permissible 
punishments being suspension and expulsion. The superinten- 
dent, Jersey city, N. J., considers that patents shculd be the res- 
ponsible parties in any question of sparing the rod and spoiling 
the child : “ no law forbids thitr use of the rod," he grimly 
suggests. 

The American school for classical study at Athens has 
completed five years of the work it was set to do, and can boast 
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of an increase in the number of its students, and every prospect 
of increased usefulness. The Government of Greece is repre- 
sented as taking a warm interest in the scheme. There is 
certainly room for much leaven of culture, sweetness, and light 
in the United States. 

The Indian Church Quarterly Review . Edited by the 

Rev. A. Saunders Dyer, M. A. The Oxford Mission 
Press, Calcutta. 

T O the Indian Church Quarterly Review for October, a 
Missionary contributes an aiticlc on Evolution tn * 
Christianity . From his stand-point, he argues that God has so 
ordered his Church, that it is, as to its disposition in India, 
designedly built up from the lower social strata, arid that divine 
wisdom is in this made conspicuously manifest on its utilitarian 
side, inasmuch as the lower castes are naturally more clever, 
have radically greater intellectual abilities than Brahmans have ; 
and, broadly speaking, Brahmans aie taken to represent the 
superior castes. 

But I have seen, too, many cases of lower caste boys and young men 
excelling Brahmin boys in eveiy dep.mment of knowledge even in a 
second geneiation of Chiistians, and so many cases oi native Chtistians 
equalling and excelling Biahmins in collegiate education, being the thud 
or fourth generation of Chiibtiaus, not to believe that with education as 
genet al in the Christian community as it is now (and tlieie is no reason 
to suppose it would ever be less) the intellectual power which has been 
latent from disuse for mo many centunes would appear, and native Chiist- 
ians would hold their own, and moie, in intellect. 

The writer further holds that there is less trickery and deceit 
among the lower castes than among Brahmans. Mainly, it 
would seem, because the latter arc not so “ plucky ” as are 
tiibal robbers, chowkeydars, or pariah habitual consumers of 
strong drink. Strangely enough, no analogy in support of this 
aigument is drawn from the histoiy of the Goths and Scandi- 
navians, their conquests and supremacies. Nor is reference 
made to the extermination of the red man in America by 
the white man with the aid of fire water. Or to the 
colonization of Australia and New Zealand on similar Mission- 
ary lines. 

For our part we more than doubt whether there is standing 
room for much choice of differentiation in judgment as between 
the morality of men of the higher and the lower castes in 
India. In both cases it is traditional yard, foot and inch rule. 
Of “pluck ” as an instinct, we take it that the higher castes , 
.have quite as much— and quite as little— as the lower, although 
possibly the ignorance of shere animalism may give some of 
the latter somewhat of an advantage on this score. 

A Bengali layman, dealing with recent attacks on Missionary 
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work, opines that the social connection between the native 
Christian and the European Missionary is not an unmixed 
good. He points out that — 

The poor Hindu who earns his five rupees a month never thinks of wear- 
ing a shirt or putting on shoes, hut to the poor native Christian this is a 
sine qua non at least on Sundays when he fears he may find himself 
seated next to the European lady at Chinch. This solitary Missionary 
lady who attends the native Chutch purely out of a kind motive is the poor 
native Christian's evil genius. He would not hesitate sitting next to a 
Hindu princess without shoes or a shirt, but he would rather stay out of 
Church on Sundays if he could not affotd to buy the*e articles of dress. 
Missionary woik is, and must for a long time be, so intimately connected 
with European social life, that it is very difficult to avoid this unequal 
combination, which must be disadvantageous to the native Christian 
community* however useful the example of Eutopean Christian life may 
be to the native Christians in forming their character and habits. 

He is also severe on the association of Christian and Hindu 
boys in schopls, and believes that as a rule, the cleanest looking, 
most neatly dressed, most free from prejudice among Hindu 
boys, are morally the most corrupt, and that the Christian boy 
“ finds these the most companionable, being to all appearance 
most like himself,” the obvious moral of which would seem to 
be a revision of the canon that “cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness,” and that being set free from prejudices, leads to moral 
corruption. 

Mr. W. J. Bird contributes a very readable paper, entitled 
“ Facts and Fancies about Bengal/ 1 and the Rev. C. Swynner- 
ton continues liis pleasant lcminiscences of Ceylon. 


The National Review , September, October andNovember 18S9. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo Place. S. W, 

T O the National Review for September, Mr. II. G. Keene, 
the never idle, always readably companionable ex-Judge 
of Agra, conti ibutes an article on “The Age of Reason : ” 
a running commentary on some of the literary aspects of 
the great French Revolution centenary which was being 
celebrated in Paris while proofs of Mr. Keene’s article were 
passing through the press There arc other readable articles 
in the number, but which do not press for notice. The 
number for October is, however, full of thought-suggestive 
matter. We have an article on that novel socialist menace, 
u The British workman of to-day ; another on the Education 
of the Blind and Deaf, by the Secretary to the late Royal Com- 
mission on the subject, and on that endless Trcgeagle sand rope, 
the Currency question. Apropos of the latter, Esther Delaforce, 
writing about latter day Womens’ Rights, sensibly chooses 
to write for Jean qui rit, not jean qui plcure. 

In any case, and under any circumstances, the possession of a vote 
cannot possibly affect the relations between the sexes, and it is very 
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ill advised to disseminate that in wishing to monopolise or share the 
franchise either one sex or the other has any wish to disparage each 
other. Man certainly is a very underiated anim.il ; he is able of being 
far superior to what he is, far nobler, far better in every way, and k is 
woman's fault that he is not all that he should be. All the leaning here 
displayed towards man, however, let it be thoroughly undei stood, does 
not apply to lower animals with human form, but simply and absolutely 
to the ideal perfect man, with a man’s body, but a ttue woman's mind 
and heart. 

Anent womans* rights again, J. D. Hunting has a paper 
concerning the presently vexed question — Ought Women to 
Smoke? The conclusion ariivcd at is — on the whole, No. 
On grounds of health, No. ; for “ stimulant means, abstracted, 
not added force ; ” and narcotic poison acts by a system of 
assimilation. Its toxic influences are not “transitory as those 
of alcohol.** However women are held to blame, inasmuch as 
they encourage the habit of smoking in men ; “ like to sec 
men smoke ; " and it is from a selfish motive, that the husband 
who is permitted to smoke ad lib by his own fiicsidc, will not 
want to go beyond that safe haven — to club-land or elsewhere — 
to indulge unreproved in his pernicious habit. 

It is significant of the days we live in, that Colonel Olcott gets 
space in the National for an article on the Genesis of Theo- 
sophy. In view of recent controversies oil the subject of Indian 
Missions, we subjoin an extract worth considering : — 

But granting all to be tme that has been said by the Indian Bishops 
and Mission mes about the adverse result to their evangeazing of ths 
spiead ot our ideas wh it is the explanation ? Simply this, that we have 
shown the true sou it of teligion ; have pioved the identity of Enoteuc 
Hinduism. Zoroastnam^m, and Chiaiauity ; have scientifically examined 
the meaning of the old Oiiental m>tlis, cued*-, ceiemonies and philoso- 
phies. and thus won back to the ancient culls the intellectual allegiance 
which had been weakened or destio>ed by an exclusive contemplation 
of their dead letter cxotcticism. At tlv* sime nine the Bishops and Mis- 
sionanes have continued to pieich bald exoteric Christianity to men 
cleverer than themselves in delecting sopistry and scientific umeasonable- 
ness. The bnght mfonning soul of the Chiistian doctrine they have 
neglected to preach, and so the result they now deplore was inevitable in 
the natural order of things. But for the fear of being thought uncharit- 
able, I might strengthen iny case by showing how the worldly, selfish lives 
of any European ecclesiastics neutralize any influence they might have 
had upon the “ heathen ’* by their eloquence, scholatship, or persuasive- 
ness. A Bishop or Missionary duvmg about his family in a carriage, 
with his coachman or sals in livery, and living in a fine house, with plenty 
of servants, is not a seductive spectacle to nations trained to connect 
celibacy, asceticism and poverty with the character of the religious teacher. 
Their Sankaras, Tookarams and Ramanujis did not play lawn tennis, 
but they could show men how to learn the Divine Wisdom. 

In reply to Colonel Olcott’s apologia for theosophy noticed 
above, we have a paper by Mr. Leggc in the November issue, 
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the conclusion of which we cannot resist the temptation to ex- 
tract in this place : — 

It is a hundred years hence. Theosophy, like an overflowing mountain 
lake has broken through all limitations, and spread to the four quarters 
of the globe. There are no more priests, for that class, whose interests 
make them rebel against every woik of religion, has been abolished. In 
their place there reigns everywhere the Theosophical Society, still hard 
at work upon the formation of a necleus of a Universal Brotherhood and 
the investigation of the unexplained laws of Nature. And in a village of 
legenerate India theie sits a mother, with a little child at her knee. The 
child's eyes widen as his mother tells him how the good Brothers went 
to America ; how they chose out Madame Blavatsky, aud how she called 
to herself Colonel Olcott ; how these two, by command of the Brothers, 
founded a Society for the study of old religions ; how they journeyed to India, 
hoping only to And peace for their studies, and how, at their approach, the 
withering creeds of the Old World shrank and died. 11 But, mother,” says 
the eager child, as she finishes her weird recital, “Where are the good 
Brothers now ?” “ Hush ! my child,” the mother answers. 11 Our wise found- 
ers knew them, but they did not ask anyone else to believe in them." 

Years pass away, and the child has become a man, a man of a scep- 
tical and inquiring mind. He reads in the Encyclopxdia of tjhe Society 
a reference to Chiistianity as the creed which, starting from very small 
beginnings, spread over half the globe, only to be crushed by the young 
might of a newer faith ; and, as he reads, he resolves to know more of 
this strange yet dead leligion. At last he finds a book which gives him 
the teachings of Christianity, not the Chiistianity which seeks to make 
a man a better Chiistian through a society organized to oppose it, but 
Christianity such as we have it in England ; and as he scans those doc- 
trines, few and simple as compared with the wild and fantastic dreams 
of Gnostic or Theosophist, as he weighs those proofs of their truth which 
thousands of the best and hiightest intellects of the civilised world have 
been content to accept as sufficient, can wc wonder that he mutteis to 
himself, “ This faith is less hmd to believe than Theosophy ? 7 ’ 

It is refreshing to read Mrs. Andrew Lang’s trenchant 
exposition of the bourgeous vulgarity of Richardson’s 
conception of virtuous morals and manners as set out in his 
longwindcd and much belauded novels. As to the most famous 
of them, Sir Charles Grandison — 

Nowadays it is as little read as the Faire Queene . and people would 
cease to talk so glibly of *• Graiulisonian manners,” if they had any idea 
of the gaudy wooden things they really were, but they tefer to Richard- 
son's intention of ci eating a perfect mail rather than to his execution. 
Really good manners are not always thiusting themselves on the 
attention, and those who possess them are apt to talk less of themselves 
than Richarson’s model gentleman, and to dislike to live in the atmos- 
phere of flattery which was natuial to him. Richardson could not 
understand a man living on equal terms with his fellows. He must, in 
some way or other, be a Sultan, as Richaidson himseif was to his little 
female court. Had he been moie a man of the world, and mixed with 
other men. had theie been mote of give and take in his life, his novels, 
as well as himself, would have gained immeasurably. 
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Catalogue of Hindustani printed boohs in the Library of the 
British Museum. By J. F. Blumhardt, teacher of Bengali 
at the University of Oxford, and of Hindustani, Hindi and 
Bengali at University College, London. Printed by oidcr of 
the Trustees of the British Museum. London : Sold by 
Longmans & Co., 39, Paternoster Row; B. Quaiitch, 15, 
Piccadilly; A. Asher & Co., 13, Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, and Triibner & Co, 57, Ludgate Hill. 1889. 

W E have to thank the trustees of the British Museum 
for a splendid catalogue of the Hindustani print* 
ed books in their library, which is the work of Mr. J. F. 
Blumhardt, teacher of Hindustani, Hindi, and Bengali at 
University College, London, who has for several years past 
been engaged on similar work in the Museum Library. The 
catalogue comprises: (1) purely Hindustani Works; (2j trans- 
lations of such works into English or other European 
languages*; and (3) polyglott woiks, in which occur Hindus- 
tani translations, paraphrases, or commcntaiics on Arabic, 
Persian, or other originals, Dictionaries and grammars written 
in English, for English readers, have been excluded. In his 
preface Mr. Blumhardt writes : — 

A few lemaiks are necessary ns to the arrangement of author’ names, 
and more particularly of Muhammadan authors. Fortunately the same 
difficulty does not present itself in dealing with Muhammadan names*, 
as is met with in the case of Hindu authors, more especially of English- 
speaking Bengalis, who would fain assimilate their names to the English 
forms of Chiistian and surname, by adopting the caste name, or * ufladhi ’ 
as the latter, and making the personal name generally a compound epithet, 
stand for two distinct Christian names. The impossibility of adopting 
this system of nomenclature for cataloguing purposes has been fully 
dealt with in the compiler's meface to the a Catalogue of Bengali Books,” 
and needs no further notice here. This unworkable expedient of Angli- 
cizing Oriental names is happily not to be found in the case of Muham- 
madan authors of India. Their names usually consist of the personal 
name by which they are always known, to which are added the patronymic, 
and Nisbah, or name denoting the place of birth or residence, trade, 
or religious sect ; as — Rahim Beg ibn BAKIR Beg Kkairabddt Nur 
Ahmad, Chishti. 

A Muhammadan author, therefore, if a native India or of Persia, is 
entered in the Catalogue under his personal name, precisely as it occurs 
in the book. His pationymic and Nisbah have been added only when 
it has been considered necessaiy to do so, in older to distinguished be- 
tween two or more authors of the same name, as for instance in the case 
of common names, such as Isma’il, or Muhammad Husain, or whenever 
an author is well known by these names; as — * AIJD al Hakk, Dihlavi. 
Tne pationymic has been printed in the same type as the author’s name 
and the Nisbah is added in italics. 

Poets invariably take a Takhallus, or poetical name, in addition to the 
forms noticed above, and are very fiequently known by the takhallus alone, 
the personal name being lost sight of ; the poet Muhammad Rafi‘, for 
instance, being always known as Sauna. In consequence of this it has 
sometimes been by no means an easy task to ascertain the real name of 

b 
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a poet, when his takhallus only is mentioned in the book, and that pet haps 
only in an incidental manner in one of the concluding verses of the poem. 
This difficulty is necessanly gieatly enhanced when the takhallus adopted 
happens to be a popular one, as Fakii. 


A Theory of Lunar Surfacing by Glaciation . By S. E. Teal, 
Member of the Liverpool Astronomical Society. With 
Illustrations. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and Co , London : 
W. Thacker & Co., 87, Newgate Street. 1889. 

W ELL known as an amateur publicist, Mr. S. E. Teal, of 
Sibsagar, Assam, comes now bcfoie the public with a 
theoiy of 44 lunar surfacing by glaciation/’ through the medium 
of a pamphlet published by Mc.ssis. Thacker, Spink & Co. 
There arc several illustrations, and they are commcndably well 
executed. 

With reference to lunar sm facing by glaciation, Mr. Peal 
thinks that “instead of being a hopeless enigma from pole 
to pole, it seems as though futuic students may’ possibly be 
able to read the hLtoiy of each formation in turn, or even get 
a glimpse beneath the surface into the past. It is to be hoped 
so. 


Colburn's United Service Magazine, with which is incorporated , 
the Army and Navy Maga *//.v For September, Ot tobc-r and 
November 18S9. London : W. II. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo 
Place, S. W. 

R EEFRRING to pioposals that have been lately made to 
raise Euiasian Regiments for seivice in India, Colburn's 
United Service Magazine for September suggests that the best 
way, indeed the only way, to avoid the difficulties and jealousies 
that would 41 attend the raising of regiment*, of half-castes/’ 
is simply not to raise tlv*m at all. Smart wiiting, pci haps, 
but impertinent in evciy sense of the woid — and ungcntlc- 
pianly as well as offensive. The Editor would do well to make 
himself acquainted with the story of 1857, and of the gallant 
conduct and good services of the Eurasians who fought side 
by side with Englishmen in that death stmgglc. Or going 
further back, let him study the life stoiy of Skinner, of Skin- 
ner’s Horse, and of many other biave and 4 canning ” Eurasian 
soldier. 

There is an article however in the same number well worth 
reading, entitled 44 Impressions of a Visit up the East Coast of 
Africa/’ It is by Godfrey Robinson. 

In the same magazine for October, Major R. H. Fraser 
gives a circumstantial account of 44 IIow' we prevented a Suttee 
in 1882 and ends it by telling us that his tale is untrue. 
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“ Dolly and her Pensioner” is a stoiy pathetically sad enough, 
but much moie to our liking. 

In the number for November we have a concise scholarly 
account of the way in which Calais and other English posses- 
sions in Fiance were lost to the English in Queen Mary’s 
time. A depreciatory account of Genual M. D. SkobehfFs 
military caicer is uoitli reading as a side light on history. 
Its author is an old comiade in aims of SkobekfFs — one 
Vasili Vassalicvitch Veicstchagin, whose memoir has been 
translated from the Russian. 


The Indian Magazine September 1SS9. Issued by the 
National Indian Association in aid of Social Piogiess and 
Education in India. London: Kcgan Paul, Tiench & Co. # 
Biistol : J. W. Airow smith, 

T IIE Indian Magazine for September contains a note on 
social leforms in Rajputana, a sketch of an English board- 
ing school for girls, and a loadable usume of a pamphlet by 
Mi. Dadabhai Naoioji on 44 The Paisccs and their Religion.” 
It concludes thus : — 

I think one iinnoitnnt icnson win they occnpv *0 laige a space in the 
mind of the woild, is tli.it n flue n<e of ilun lthgion which imposed upon 
them lo\c ol Gt cl lo\eol tmtli if ch 1 it> m .ill its stnses, <md an earnest 
striMiit? aftei doin*: si me goid . s ilic mission of life «ind which embraced 
their moicility of nlc 111 pu e thought, won! and deed. 

IIow does that accoid with the lcvelations made in the 
Ciawfoid case ? 

First and Fundaminfal Tmths , being a treatise on Metaphysics* 
By Jam< s McCosh, 1) D , L. L. D., Litt I). Ex-piesidcnt 
of Piinccton College Author of 44 Method of Divine Govern- 
ment l >> “Laws of Di^cuishc Thought” 44 Psychology of 
the Cognitive Poucis,” “ psychology of the Motive Poweis : 99 
•• Realistic Philosophy.” New Yoik, Chailes Scnbner’s Sons, 
1889. 

I N the earlier years of the present ‘century, and for many 
yems, Di Thomas Coopci was Picsident of the Univer- 
sity of South Caiolina. In that capacity he was asked to teach 
and preach metaphysics “having devoted much moietimeto 
that very unsatisfactoiy study than most men. So much 
so, as to be fully pcisuaded that it is not worth the time re- 
quired to be bestowed on it ” This entirely concurs with our 
own opinion, and we will only say, with reference to Mr. 
McCosh’s attempt to build a temple in the air, that 41 if the mind 
does not assume and start with things, it can never reach reali- 
ties by any piocess of reasoning or induction ” Quite so, and? 
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it is so with Mr. McCosh's book, for it grants every thing, 
in page upon page consideis everything, and ultimately 
resolves for us — nothing : No “ first and fundamental truths,” 
no new lights, nothing but disappointments, and disillusion. 
A philosophy of despair may have its uses, but we fail to 
discern them. 


Reminiscences of Behar — By an Old Planter. 

T HIS is a history of the past in Behar, well told and 
bearing evidences of the narrator's presence at the 
various events it describes. Looking at Behar in the present 
day, with its Railways and Tclcgiaphs, it seems difficult to 
realize that men should now be living who took part in the 
life described in this very interesting little book. Yet it is not 
so long ago since the lailway made its first appearance in 
North Behar. But a few years ago Ha jeep ore was the gate of the 
Northern Indigo Districts, and was the scene of manji a jovial 
evening, either at the house of the Sub- Divisional Officer, the 
Opium Agent, or of one who must doubtless be known to the 
author of the book. For he must have visited Hajcepore if he 
ever left Tiihoot. The book is wiitten in a chatty, easy tone, 
and to any old Behari must bring up many pleasant mcmoiies. 
The chase, the race meet, the Fouzdari case all find a place. In 
the description of the Mukhtcar oi attorney one can call back, 
say, Ram Tohul Lai with his spectacles and his stutter. We 
expect more from the author who must have more modem 
Behar at his finger's ends. The history of J. B. and his 
negociations with the Khan. The " Muss a fir ” of now, alas, 
pleasant memories only. The many incidents connected with 
the Famine. They surely are not destined to be buried in 
silence, whilst our author can wield a pen. We look for a 
further instalment of these Reminiscences. In the meantime, 
however, we welcome this conti ibution to the social history 
of Behar, and strongly commend it to those who wish to know 
what the Province was like when “ All the world was young.' 1 
It would make an admirable book for boys. Full of adven- 
ture, without yarns of an unbelievable natuie, it would interest 
any young man coming out to this country. The times, like 
most of the people described, have passed away. The reviewer 
is old enough to remember their last days, and to look back 
with regret (from a social point of view) to the days when the 
railway whistle was unheard near Shapore Murcha, and when 
locomotion was carried on by means of friends* horses, oft 
times strange beasts to drive. There was some excitement 
In a journey then, as you never knew into what ditch you 
were going to be spilt. Even the excitement of a collision is 
denied one on the T. S. R. Trains go so slowly that they would 
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almost instinctively stop if a cow appeared on the rails, much 
less an approaching train. We cordially welcome our author, 
and hope for something further from his pen. 


Anglo-India . 

T HIS is a new weekly paper started in Calcutta. When we 
say that Mr. Furrell, once editor of the Englishman , is at 
the helm, we have said enough to ensure able editing. The 
first number certainly bears out the promise of the Prospectus 
which heralded the new journal. Well printed .in every way, 
well got up, the paper presents an attractive appearance. Nor 
does the letter press fall short of the outwaid appearance of 
the journal. It is all that a weekly should be. The articles 
are well written, and there are lighter subjects for those who 
care for narrative and light reading. All the news of the week 
is reproduced in a readable form. The Editor tells us that 
the paper* has been objected to as tending to breaking the 
Sabbath. He has sufficiently disposed of his objector, but, to 
our mind; one of the great merits of the paper is, that it comes 
in the Mofussil on a day when the ordinary daily paper does 
not arrive. We wish the new venture every success. It is a move 
in the light direction, to shew to the public that there is a class 
of the community who have rights as well as that which is 
always thrusting itself forward. 
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Art. I.— THE LIBRARY OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF FOREIGN LEGISLATION IN PARIS. 


T HE issue, in January 1889, of a revised Catalogue of* the 
Library of the Committee of Foreign Legislation in 
Paris, is an important event in the histoiy of the progieSs of 
Comparative Jurisprudence. The libraiy contains more lhan 
4000 works, relating to the laws of all the civilized countries 
in the woild, and the continued and sustained efforts of the 
Committee and its worthy Piesident r M. Leon Aucop, have given 
a great impetus to the study of Comparative Law, the results 
of which will inevitably exercise a considerable influence qn 
English law and legislation. The following is the Report 
submitted by the President to the Keeper of the Seals, Ministry 
of Justice, on fhe 23rd Febiuary 1889 

Mr. Keeper of the Sea£s, ’ 

* The Committee of pbreigtf “Legislation has 
the honour to Inform you of t&e state of itsjabouis on the 1st 
January i88gF t and to present you with the second edition of the 
catalogue of the library which it has established ' 

The task entrusted to the. Committee by the ordinance of 
M Dufaure, the Keeper of the Seals, who founded it in 1876, 
had a double object: fiistly to make a*col!ection of ^he laws 
of all countries ; and secondly, tp translate and publish the 
more recent codes of other countries and especially those 
which might appear to be the most intercsting-by reason of 
their scientific value or their piactical interest 

The Committee has devoted its utmost energies to the accom- 
plishment of this two-fold task. It believes that it has fulfilled 
the expectation of its eminent founder, and has made a good 


\ 
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use of the annual grant given to it during the last twelve years 
by the Chambers, who recognized the benefits which the new 
institution was calculated to confer. About three years after its 
creation, the Committee formed a library which even then con- 
tained more than 5,000 volumes, and was able to publish the 
first edition of the catalogue. But the experience which had 
been acquired, and the relations which had been organised with 
foreign countries, and which were continually being extended, 
brought about a new development of the library, and made the 
Committee feel the necessity for a new edition of the catalogue. 

A comparison of the new edition, which we place before you, 
with that which was published in 1879, clearly shows the con- 
siderable additions to the vast collection of foreign law which 
the Government has placed at the disposal of the public. The 
catalogue of 1879 contained 1,664 works comprising nearly 
5,000 volumes. The new edition contains 4,062 works, com- 
prising more than 18,000 volumes. These works are written in 
more than thirty languages, not counting dialects. In fine, 
more than 250 different sets of laws are represented in our 
collection. In it may be found the laws of Australia and of 
Ireland, those of Russia and of the Cape of Good Hope, of 
Japan and of La Plata; there is hardly a blank to be found. 
Certain republics of South America aie only indicated, so to 
speak ; of all the English colonics, New South Wales is the only 
one of which we have nothing. In short, one can only wish 
that the place kept for certain laws were more completely filled. 
Nevertheless, wc are able to-day to present you with a catalogue 
of the whole, no part of which has been neglected. 

We owe our acquisitions partly to our systematic purchases 
and to the vigilance of our librarians, who always keep them- 
selves an courant with the newest publications ; and partly to 
the gratitude of authors who present us with the works, the 
preparation of which has been facilitated by our library ; and 
we are, above all, indebted to the liberality of foreign Govern- 
ments, with whom we have established a regular system of 
exchange, to the kind help of the Diplomatic Service, and to 
the zeal of our official correspondents at the different consulates. 

We may be permitted here to offer our thanks to the Minis- 
tries of Justice of Belgium and Norway, to M. Ruchonnet, 
Government Councillor and Chief of the State Department of 
Justice and Police at Berne and to the following gentlemen ; 
M Hanauer, the present Confidential Adviser and Director of 
the Imperial Office of Justice in Beilin ; M Dessau, Head of 
the Office of the Danish Rigsdag ; M. Antequera, Secretary to 
the Commission of Codification at the Ministry of Pardon and 
Justice in Madrid ; M. Ruppert, General Secretary to the 
Government of the Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg ; the Chief of 
the Department of Codification attached to the Council of the 
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Empire in St. Petersburg ; and lastly, to M. d'Olivecrona, Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Stockholm. 

We are also especially grateful to the Colonial Office in 
London. At the request of M. Royer, Keeper of the Seals, Sir 
M. Hicks Beach, Secretary of State, asked the Governors of 
British^ Colonies and possessions to send us collections of their 
legislative acts. We have thus been able to form as complete a 
series as that which exists in London. 

You* will easily understand that the catalogue, which I have 
the honour to offer you to-day, has required a long preparation. 
Resolved upon in principle by an ordinance passed in 1883 
by your predecessor, M. Martin-Feuillee, its completion has 
been retarded by the constant additions to our collection, which 
it seemed a pity not to make known in their entirety. Under- 
taken by M. Amiaud, Joint Secretary of the Committee, now 
Deputy to the head of the Office of the Ministry, with the 
active assistance of M. Gonse, then Director of Civil affairs 
and of the Seal, and now Judge of the Court of Cassation, it 
has been revised by several members of the Committee. M. 
Jules Prcux, who was appointed librarian in 1885, and M. 
Emmanuel Rcibaud, his assistant, have lent their constant aid 
in this work, and have shared with M, Amiaud the trouble of 
correcting the proofs and preparing the tables. The President 
of the Committee, who considered it his duty to revise the 
final proofs, must acknowledge the zeal and ability of all his 
fellow-workers. He is bound also to point out the skill with 
which the National Press has assisted the execution of this 
paiticularly difficult work. 

The new catalogue is not a mere supplement to our catalogue 
of 1879, which was drawn up with great ability by M. Georges 
Louis, now Sub-Director at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
member of the Committee ; it has been entirely recast. We 
were of opinion that it would.be far better to renew entirely 
the work done ten years ago, and so to present a complete work 
of symmetry and method, which should supersede and take 
the place of the preceding edition. We have also considered it 
better to modify the plan adopted before. * 

The present catalogue includes a general division, in which 
are collected the philosophy of law, the legislative measures 
of ancient and mediaeval times, ecclesiastical law, as well as 
political economy and statistics. We have intentionally restricted 
this preliminary division to works which cannot be ignored : 
our library is of the present time rather than historical, and we 
have been unwilling to add to the domain (already so vast) 
of pure law, the extensive domain of political sciences. The 
first part of the catalogue is devoted to public and private 
international law ; the second to comparative legislation ; the 
third, which is the largest, to existing laws. The different 
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countries are arranged in alphabetical order. A very small 
place has been given to French law, as we did not consider 
it would be useful to make a collection of works, which one 
is sure to find in the National Library, or in that of the Univer* 
sity of Law, or in that of the Bar : but we have been anxious 
to make as complete a collection as possible of Algerian and 
Colonial legislation. 

Finally, the catalogue is completed by an appendix con- 
taining works of reference and dictionaries, and by three 
tables. One, the table of contents, is placed at the beginning 
of the volume ; the second, an alphabetical table of the names 
of authors, and the third, a general index are placed at the 
end. The most important documents concerning the history 
of the Committee have also been added. 

Speaking broadly, the catalogue does not contain works, 
whether periodical reviews or reports of laws, of a later date 
than the 31st December 1887. As for treatises and commen- 
taries, those which have appeared in 1887 and 1888 have, with 
a few exceptions, been excluded. The new catalogue is not, 
then, a strictly accurate description of the works which we 
possess at the present moment. Among the most recent pub- 
lications with which we have been enriched, and which we 
have been prevented from including by the necessity for not 
altering the setting up of the pages, must be mentioned as 
the most important, the scheme of a Civil Code for the Gcrmau 
Empire, the Spanish Civil Code, the Civil Code of Montenegro, 
and various Mexican Codes. To our extreme regret we have 
been unable to include in this catalogue a large collection 
of codes and legislative documents of British India, which 
we owe to the generosity and the very great kindness of 
Mr. S. Harvey James, Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Legislative Department, with whom we have had the 
good fortune to be placed in communication, thanks to the 
introduction and good offices of Mr. H A. D. Phillips. Under 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. Nor must we omit to 
mention, among our new acquisitions, the laws and Parliamentary 
papers of the State of Pennsylvania, which we owe to the courtesy 
of M* Egle. librarian of that State. Lastly, M. Appert, Professor 
in the Paris University of Law, has obtained for -us from Japan 
a very interesting collection of Japanese laws in the language 
of the country. These new 'correspondents, as our older corres- 
pondents, may claim our warmest gratitude. 

We are firmly confident that, thanks to them, and thanks to 
the constant aid of the consulates and public powers, our 
work, so well commenced, will not 'rest here. We^hope to see 
our collection increase from day to day. Moreover, the Com- 
mittee proposes, with your approval, to publish every year a 
supplement to the present catalogue. If the first supplement 
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were to appeal to-day, it would include not less than about 700 
works received or purchased in 1887 or 1888. We hope also 
that the publication of this catalogue will lead to a marked 
increase in the number of readers who profit by our library. 

It is already very much frequented by savants , who no longer 
publish any works of law without some notice of the laws of 
other countries, by professors, by students who are preparing 
their thesis for the degree of law, by advocates, notaries, and 
bankers, who are seeking for accurate legal information, either for 
the purposes of their business in foreign countries, or for suits 
pending before French tribunals, in which foreign law has to be 
applied. The Government and the members of the Chambers fre- 
quently have recourse to the library for the preparation of laws. 

The institution of Assistants to the Committee, who are 
always ready to furnish information or translations for the laws 
of those countries which they have especially studied, is cal- 
culated to enhance considerably the usefulness of the library. 

We hopb that the foreign statesmen or jurisconsults, who ' 
come this year to visit our Universal Exhibition, will devote 
a few moments to study the management of an institution, 
which up to date has been imitated in one country only, Spain*. 
They will doubtless find their works on the shelves of out 
library, and our Secretaries will be happy to give them the most 
hearty reception, and lend them the most devoted assistance* f* 

The second part of the Committees work, Mr. Minister, is 
the collection of the translations of foreign codes. It has 
proceeded less rapidly than the formation of the library. For 
this there are two reasons: the Committee, was of opinion 
that it ought to devote primarily to the purchase of books the 
greater part of the grant allotted by tlic Chambers. On the 
other hand, it believed that, in order to possess a permanent 
utility, these translations ought to be maturely studied, and 
accompanied by introductions and notes showing clearly the 
salient features of former legislation, the preliminary corres- 
pondence connected with the new codes, and the character and 
reasons for the amendments of the old law. Elaborate works, 
under such circumstances, could not be hurriedly prepared ; but 
if they are yet few in number, they have acquired a /eat 
authority in foreign countries, and, at international congr4*ses 
of jurists, such and such a translation of the Committee has 
been quoted in the same way as the original text. 

Our collection of foreign codes now consists of- ten volumes. 
They are the following translations : — 

The German Code of Commerce, and' the German Law of* 
Exchange, by MM. Gide, Charles Lyon Caen, J. Fiach and 
J. Dietz (1881). 

The Penal Code of Holland of the 3rd March. 1881, by M 
Wintgens (1883). 
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The German Code of Criminal Procedure of the 1st Febru- 
ary 1877, by M. Dubarle, two volumes (1885). 

The Colonial Charters and Constitutions of the United States 
of North America, by M. Gourd, two volumes, (1 885^ 

The Hungarian Penal Code of Crimes and Delicts, of the 
28th May 1878, and the Hungarian Penal Code of Contraven- 
tions of the 14th June 1879, by MM, Pierre Dareste and 
Martinet (1885). 

The Code of Civil Procedure of the German Empire of the 30th 
January 1877, by MM. Glasson, Lcderlin, and Dareste (1887). 

The English Bankruptcy Law of 1883, by M. Charles Lyon- 
Caen (1889). 

Two more volumes will shortly appear ; one is the translation 
of the most recent Code of Commerce, namely, the Portuguese 
Code of 1888 ; the other, that of the laws of the principal 
foreign countries concerning literary and artistic copyright. 
Besides these, several other translations of the codes of Austria, 
Italy, Russia, and of different States of America 'have been 
decided upon in principle, and are in active preparation. 

Such, Mr. Minister, is the present stage of the labours of 
the Committee of Foreign Legislation. I am confident that 
these labours will appear worthy of your approbation. 

Be so good as to accept, Mr. Minister, the assurances of my 
highest esteem. 

LEON AUCOC, 

President of the Committee of Foreign Legislation , 

and Member of the Institute ” 

There are one or two other reports in connection with the 
Library. One deals with the appointment of assistants, whose 
duty it is, on request, to help persons to find the books they 
require, and to aid them with thei»* advice and knowledge. It 
was found necessary to appoint such men, as of course, numbers 
resort to the library who are not conversant with the languages 
in which the foreign laws are written. These assistants are 
not supposed to exercise a public function, nor have they 
any permanent title to their posts. They are chosen annually, 
and their duties do not impose any additional charge on the 
State, as those who use them have to give them remuneration 
according to a tariff which is fixed up in the library. As these 
assistants are selected for their special knowledge of the 
subjects they profess, the benefit to those who resort to the 
library is very great. There are at present three assistants 
for German law, five one an English Barrister; for the laws 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, four for Austria, two each 
for the United States, Italy, and Spain, and one each for 
Belgium, Croatia, Hungary, Luxembourg, Montenegrp, Hol- 
and, the Scandinavian Countries (Denmark, Sweden, and 
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Norway^ Portugal, German Switzerland, and French Switzer- 
land. The library is open every day, except Saturday and 
Sunday, from 1 P. M, to 5 p. m. Books must be consulted 
there, and cannot be taken out. 

The wealth of legal literature in the library, and the enor- 
mous extent of range and variety, may be inferred from the 
divisions, 'sub-divisions, heads, and sub-heads, under which the 
books are grouped. The General Part consists of natural 
law and the Philosophy of law, Ecclesiastical law, the laws of 
Antiquity and of the Middle Ages, Political and Statistical 
Economy, Geography, and Miscellaneous. The First Part deals 
with International law, and is divided into general works, Public 
International law, Criminal International law, and private 
International law. The Second Part comprises Comparative 
Legislation, and is divided into general works, Public and 
Administrative law, Judicial Organisation and Procedure, 
Criminal la\Y, Civil law, Commercial and Industrial law, and the 
law of Literary, Artistic, and Industrial Property. Public and 
Administrative law are again sub-divided into nine heads, 
namely, general political organisation, Chuich and State, 
Finance, Public Instruction, Public Assistance, Social questions, 
Local Administration, and Miscellaneous. 

The Third Part deals with the laws of modern States, and a 
portion at least of the laws of the following countries are con- 
tained in the library : — 


Germany. 

Andorre Valley. 

Argentine .Confidcration. 
Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

China. 

Costa- Rica. 

Denmark. 

Egypt. 

Spain. 

United States. 

France. 

Great Britain. 

BritishColonies & Possessions.: 
Greece, 

Guatemala. 

Hayti. 

Sandwich Islands 
Honduras. 


Italy. 

Japan. 

Luxemburg 'Grand Duchy.) 
Madagascar. 

Mexico. 

Monaco. 

Free State of Orange. 

The Netherlands. 

Perou. 

Persia. 

Portugal. 

Roumania. 

V 

Russia. 

Saint Marin (Republic.) 
Salvador (Republic) 

Serbia. 

Sweden and Norway. 
Switzerland. 

Turkey. 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela. 
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Under the head of Germany are grouped the laws of twenty- 
six States, of which one is Prussia. Under the head of Prussia 
again, are. the local or provincial laws of thirteen different 
provinces, Pomerania, Posen, ^Westphalia, Rhenish Prussia, 
Hanover, &c* Under the head of Austria, we have, besides 
the geneifel law, the provincial laws of High and Low Austria, 
Bohemia, Boukovnia, Carinthia, Cracovia, Dalmatia, Galicia, 
' Moravia, Duchy of Salzburg, Silesia and Styria. 

The English people are just beginning to awake to the 
fact — they are not fully awake to it yet — that the cry against 
Ov^r-legislation* is the cry of the interested conservative Eng- 
lish lawyer, who does not want the law to be made, certain 
and easily understanded of the people, — the English lawyer, 
who is prejudiced in favour of his own system, because he 
knows no other, and does not wish to be forced to learn any 
other. 

The English lawyer is strangely inconsistent. JHe questions 
the advantage of any reference to, or quotations of the laws of 
other countries ; and yet when he is on the Bench in India, 
administering, or supposed to be administering Indian law, 
nothing delights him more than to quote English decided cases ; 
and this he does, even when those cases are, perhaps, diame- 
trically opposed to the perspicuous sections of the code which 
he is legally bound to administer. 

The Barrister Judge iu India sneers at the Civilian Judge and 
the Bengali Vakil Judge, because they know little or no English 
law. It must be admitted that the sneer is not altogether un- 
deserved. Again, the Civilian Judge is apt to disparage the 
Barrister Judge, because the latter has but an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the vast body of Indian law, and is innocent of land 
tenure, revenue, and rent laws. It must be admitted that the 
disparagement is not altogether unreasonable. Judges of the 
highest courts in India should know both English and Indian 
law, but especially the latter. If it is permissible to quote 
English cases, then why is it not permissible to quote American 
or French cases ? Take criminal procedure, for instance ; the 
spirit of several continental codes on this subject is very much 
in accord with Indian criminal procedure, whereas the ruling 
principles and spirit of English law have been antagonistic to 
the provisions of the Indian codes. Happily English criminal 
law has, of recent years, been made more rational, and deprived 
of many of its marvellous technicalities. The reports afford 
remarkable instances of Indian Judges quoting the remarks 


* As to India, we think the procedure codes, especially the Civil Pro- 
cedure, are far too elaborate. They should be simplified. - At the same 
time the country gets too little of the sort of substantive law it requires. 
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of English judges on certain criminal offences, when tbt plain 
words 'of the section in the Indian Code show that the law Is 
different to the English law, and a reference to the Report of 
the Commissioners woulcL show, that the Indian law was in- 
tentionally made different to the English law 1(> It may be said 
that Indian Judges quote English law, because lawyers always 
like to quote something, and English law is the only law they 
can quote. That is true, but if they could quote other laws, 
they.might do so. English law is foreign law in India, and if 
one foreign law may be quoted, why not another ? Of course 
there are some subjects in which English law is, to a great 
extent, administered ; but it seems absurd to qudte the English 
law of Landlord and Tenant in administering Tenancy Acts 
in India, for the one law is diametrically opposed to the other. 
It would have been far better for the country, for instance, if 
the tules about buildings, and land let for buildings had been 
based mpre on the custom of the country and less on the law 
obtaining in England. 

Those who allege that it is of no use to study the laws of 
other countries, are those who have never made such study. 
They are surely not competent to express an opinion, or at 
any rate, not a decided opinion. A man who has never tasted 
a plaintain or an olive, cannot be certain that he will not like 
them. A man cannot describe the properties and uses of a 
thing he knows nothing about, and has never seen On the 
other hand, those who have made the smallest beginnings in 
the study of any branch of comparative legislation, readily 
admit its advantages. “ Ars lottga, vita brevis? the practising 
lawyer may say, “ it is quite enough to get to know something 
of the law of one countiy.” True ; but what does the moralist 
go on to say — expenmentum liibncum , judicium, difficile. 
If there is one thing that tenders expeiiment less uncertain, 
it is a wide range of knowledge, an enormous number of ex- 
periments. If there is one thing that renders a decision less 
difficult, it is a knowledge of the decisions which statesmen 
and legislators of other countiies have come to in exactly 
similar, or nearly similar sets of circumstances. It is surely 
illogical to use the material products of other countries, and 
to sneer at their mental products : to indulge our palates and 
appetites with their wines and fruits and ignore their literatuie 
and laws. Nor, indeed, is this done in any branch of knowledge 
except law, and then only by the English lawyer. Philosophers, 
historians, poets, painters are only too eager to learn what they 
can from their confreres in other countries. But the study oi Eng- 
lish law only seems to have a narrowing tendency ; this has beei# 
remarked by several English lawyers, and there must be some 
truth in it, because some of the greatest judges in England have, 
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from time to time, been the keenest opponents of the most 
moderate legal reforms. The English lawyer has always been 
desirous of preserving his own system against the inroads of 
reformers. It has been a very arduous task to rid the English 
criminal law of its worst absurdities and technicalities, and this 
fact is probably owing to the presence of so many English lawyers 
in the House of Commons. Each new reform is shrieked at 
until it is effected, and then even lawyers themselves wonder 
why it was not effected fifty years before. See how many 
years it has taken to remove the numerous restrictions on the 
competency of witnesses. How many years more will elapse 
before the wisdom and justice of examining an accused person 
is more widely recognized ? When will the rules as to the 
exclusion of hearsay evidence be done away with or modified. 
This exclusion of hearsay evidence has done incalculable mis- 
chief in India. Hearsay evidence has always been admitted in 
the Court of Chancery, where judges sit without juries. The 
rules were only made for ignorant juries, and not for trained 
Magistrates and Judges sitting alone. Surely the latter can be 
trusted to pick out the wheat from the chaff, and to attach 
only such importance to hearsay evidence as it may be worth ; 
and that it is often worth something, is universally admitted. 
No doubt, in admitting hearsay evidence, we get a good deal 
of useless quartz ; but, by a rule of rigid exclusion, we lose 
not only the quartz, but the scattered puggets of gold also. It 
is painful to see an ignorant Indian villager caught up and 
stopped, while he is telling his story in his own natural way ; 
he gets bewildered and confused, and the cause of justice 
suffers. Parts of the witness’s story may be irrelevant, but 
they may lead up to other relevant facts and statements. If 
the witness is checked and confused, all is lost, relevant and 
irrelevant alike. 

A man may, perhaps, deny the utility of the study of com- 
parative law and jurisprudence, without being accounted 
prejudiced, before an audience of English lawyers, enamoured 
of their own system and saturated with insular prejudices ; 
but if he were to make such denial before an audience of Ger- 
man, French, or Italian lawyers, he would be writ down as a 
lunatic or an ass. It may be argued that the Judges of the 
highest Courts in India have only had the ordinary narrow 
education in law, and that it is of no use for practising lawyers 
to devote any attention to comparative law, if the Judges be- 
fore whom they practise know nothing about it. This is 
surely a narrow view to take. The very ignorance of the 
Judges would surely strengthen the position of the Barrister, 
and give him greater weight and authority. If a knowledge 
of comparative law gives more breadth of view, a greater 
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grasp of principles, and powerful weapons of argument to the 
practising lawyer, such a knowledge is even more indispensable 
for the Bench. Its value to the historian, the jurist, the states- 
man, and the legislator needs no demonstration. With the 
advancement of civilization, development of communications, 
and increased facilities for travel, countries are coming nearer 
to one another, and the tendency is for the laws of civilized 
nations to become more and more alike. Educated people 
are becoming more cosmopolitan ; and the time has long 
passed away wheu any one country can affect to despise the 
laws, manners, and customs of other countries, or can stigmatize 
as 1 barbarians ” all other nations than themselves. 

H. A. D. PiiiLLirs. 



[INDEPENDENT SECTION J 

Art. II.— SCEPTIC SCIOMACHY. 

* I have sworn by myself, the word is gone out of my mouth in righte- 
ousness, and shall not return, that unto me every knee shall bow, every 
tongue shall swear.”— Isaiah, xlv, v. 23, 

*• 2, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all unto the.’'— John, at.il, 
v. 32. 

S HOULD any person have read the essay on Positivism in 
the July and October numbers of this Review, he will 
doubtless have understood the object of the method adopted 
therein. 

Apology is hardly needed for returning to this subject. 
The Calcutta Rezinv is intended for the discussion of matters 
of public interest, and what can have greater public interest 
than the future of mankind ? This future, Christianity alone 
pretends to reveal, and the manner of discussing* this is to 
enquire temperately whether the revelation is reasonable, and 
to examine the objections made against it. 

Objections to Christianity arc, in one direction, best met by 
showing them to be unscientific, in another direction by 
proving that what the objectors are combating are mere 
shadows of their own minds’ throwing. To this last phrase 
exception cannot be justly taken, for educated men of the 
present day must not plead the misrepresentations or miscom- 
prehensions of others in matters which are open to their own 
examination. 

Christ has taught, writes Mr. Vincent Tymms, in 4 The 
Mystery of God,’ “ not merely that men have a right to use 
their faculties independently in the pursuit of truth, but that 
it is their duty to do so, and that they are responsible to God 
for the due discharge of this most primary obligation.” It 
is certainly every man’s business to endeavour to understand 
God’s revelation as shown forth in His universe, as given in 
the teaching of His messengers, as found in the reported words 
and acts of 4 the man who is God’s fellow’ (Zech ; XIII. 7) 
To do this he may doubtless avail himself of assistance from 
other men’s minds. But surely we have no more right to 
raise objections to the revelation on another’s presentation of 
it, than we have to shirk the obligation of personal inquiry in 
another way, by delivering over our own minds in bondage 
to those of others— a process which leads to the acceptance of 
Dogmas of Infallibility. 

(2) Sufficient has been said in the former essay to show 
that objectors against Christianity have in their objections 
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neglected the teachings bf science, on which they elsewhere 
profess reliance. Bin the other position, viz., that what they 
object to is something else than the Christian religion, needs 
further development 

The contentions of the above mentioned essay were — 

1. — That the fundamental principles of the Christian religion 
are consonant with the reason granted to us whereby to under- 
stand those principles*— as its evidences arc with science and 
with the analogy of nature ; in other words, with the revelation 
of God in His universe. 

2. — That what is not consistent with that reason and that 
revelation cannot be necessary to the Christian religion. 

3. — That both direct revelation and the revelation of 
science are seen to have been progressive from the earliest 
times, and to be still progressing ; and that to reject 
what truth we have, on the ground of its incompleteness, 
and on Che ground of eirors in its interpictation, is as 
unreasonable as it would be to reject the theoiy of gravitation 
because it does not meet all difficulties, or the theory of light 
because Newton supported a mistaken view of that theory. 

(3) There has been only one man on this earth who has 
ever gtasped the fundamental principles of the Christian 
religion, namely, its Founder. On Him, even, the levelation 
evidently came only by degrees ; and yet He possessed faculties 
wheieby to grasp it such as no other human being has ever yet 
possessed, though He has promised eventually, as God, to com- 
municate those faculties to His kind. For the comprehension 
of those principles, then, we must evidently turn to such record 
as we have of His views regarding them. Always, however, 
remembering that the enunciation of those views was hampered 
by the imperfection of human faculties of expression, and the 
apprehension of them by the imperfection of human understand- 
ing ; and, moreover, that the record of them is vitiated by all 
the infirmities of the human nature of the reporters and tran- 
scribers through whom the recoid has reached us. Also that 
the revelation of God is progiessive and infinite, and that we 
may therefore ventuie to infer that it was not complete even to 
the man Jesus— in His humanity. 

This delicate question was touched upon in paragraphs 48 
to 52 of the former essay. It was, indeed, more fully faced in 
a portion of that essay, which was subsequently excised, as it 
was felt that such a subject needs an essay to itself. This is 
the subject now proposed to be dealt with. 

(4.) Before considering the question of how much was 
known to Jesus Christ, in His humanity, of “ the mystery which 
hath been hid from ages and from generations of " the eternal 
purpose” which, in His Godhead, He purposed with the Father ; 
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it will be well to summarise the most advanced views of that 
mystery, as the writer understands them to be held, and as it 
was attempted to develop them in the former essay : — 

1. That man is the head of the organic kingdom by 
gradual ascent from whatever was the earliest form of matter, 
which itself is an emanation from God in that it is an embodi- 
ment of His will : 

2. that, as such, man would cease to exist whenever matter 
ceased to exist : 

3. but that matter, having since its creation ascended thus 
up to man through the various kingdoms, has completed the 
circle, and has been taken again into the Godhead in the person 
of The Man, whom all his kind are to follow in that stage of 
evolution — doubtless through many intermediate processes : 

4. that matter, in the stage of man, can no more achieve 
any process of this evolution automatically, than, in its in- 
organic stage, it can achieve the evolution into tke organic 
kingdom. The higher kingdom has to stretch down and take 
it up, and there is no free will in the matter, so far as regards 
the member of the lower kingdom thus promoted : 

5. that, in analogy with the process of translation from the 
inorganic to the organic kingdom, the life has so stooped 
down — the spiritual life from the spiritual kingdom — the man 
Jesus being the incarnation of that condescension. And as 
the roots of a plant draw up inorganic matter into life, absorb- 
ing that matter into itself, so the Central Love has thus drawn 
up manhood into itself, viz, The Man, and the mankind. of 
which That Man is the Alpha and the Omega: 

6. that this process is certain, universal, gradual ; that the 
apparent failures are part of the process, and are no more real 
failures than the apparent failures in the workings of the 
visible universe. And that the organic matter so acted upon 
has no more to do with either the promotion or the ‘ putting 
back* in the course of its evolution into spiritual life, than the 
inorganic matter drawn up by the plant has to do with its 
evolution into natural life, and its subsequent dissolution and 
return to the inorganic kingdom — whence to be again evolved 
into organic life. 

(5.) Those who rest their objections to the Christian religion 
on the ‘believe or be damned’ presentation of it. most unjustly 
take the ill-considcrcd utterances of ignorant, if well-meaning 
men, as representing the tenets of that religion. Our Church’s 
View regarding man’s impotence towards his evolution into the 
higher life is, however, clearly expressed in the Tenth Article, 
and also in the Collects, notably those for the second Sunday in 
Lent, for Easter Day, for the fourth Sunday after Easter, and, 
especially, that for .the nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. It is 
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expressly asserted by the Church, in the Tenth Article, that faith, 
that the very turning to God and the inclination and power to 
call upon Him, must be the gift of God, and is no matter of 
free-will. How, then, can it be supposed to be a tenet of Chris- 
tianity that, as John the Baptist is represented as saying (John 
111,36), where God has not yet bestowed that faith, that incli- 
nation, that power, He will nevertheless show wrath, for not 
believing on and turning to Him, against those who, until that 
gift of faith and inclination is bestowed, cannot (Matt. XI, 27, 
Luke X 22 ; John VI. 44 and 6$, believe on, and turn to Him ? 

This would be to make the God of the Christians a devil, not 
a God, an enemy, not a Father. Isaiah knew better than this 
and cried : “ Doubtless thou art our father ; thou, O Lord, art 
our father, our Redeemer ; thy name is from everlasting.” And 
if John the Baptist ever did make such a statement as is above 
referred to, it only shows that John, like Jonah and other holy 
men in ^ancient and modern times, was unable to rise to the 
height of God’s love, and interpreted Him according to his own 
impei feet human nature. 

(6) What, then, is the case, according to the Christian reli- 
gion, of those on whom Gocl has not yet bestowed faith and 
the power to turn to Himself? On this point our Church, 
though still admitting into its Liturgy the damnatory clauses of 
the Creed, unjustly termed Athanasian, has in its Articles com- 
mitted itself to no expression of views — and objectors have 
certainly no right to accept, as the view of Christian men gener- 
ally, the ill weighed opinions of certain among them. Let all 
men judge for themselves. If it is only by the power of God 
that wc can believe in Him and turn to Him ; and if, as is 
certainly a Christian tenet, there is no life save in Him — then 
what follows from what is also certainly the Christian teuet, that 
God is Love, that He hates nothing that He has made, nor 
would have the death of a sinner, but rather that he be con- 
verted and live (third collect for Good Friday), and from the 
Christian tenet that God is Almighty ? Surely what follows 
is that the power to believe on Him and turn to Him will be 
given to all. In the words of the Master quoted by St. John, 
" God sent not his son into the woild to condemn the world, 
but that the world through him might be saved.” (John III, 
1 7 ; see also John XII, 47;. 

(7) * Of course it stands to reason that the world in its present 
form cannot be “ saved,” that is, cannot re-enter the Divinity, 
“ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption.” Matter must of necessity 
have its form changed in order to enter a higher state. The 
rock, for instance, must be desintegrated, absorbed, born again 
into the life of the plant. The man Jesus grasped by intuition 
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this fact, now known to us scientifically under guidance of the 
Spirit of the God Jesus, when He said to Nicodemus “ that which 
is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit 
is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye must be born 
again” { — that “ it is the spiiit that quickeneth, the flesh pro* 
fiteth nothing — that no man can ascend up to heaven, or 
enter the spiritual kingdom, otherwise than as part of the 
spiritual man who came down from that kingdom to take 
the natural man into himself (John III. 13). It was for this 
purpose that Jesus was sent, that in Him His kind might 
so be botn agaiu — “that the world through him might be 
saved” 

And how saved ? It stands to reason that the natural man 
must be purged of his sin, of his imperfection, (Heb. I, 3), to 
permit of this incorporation with the spiritual man. It is the 
* law of consequences ’ which is stated in Luke XII, 47 and 48, 
in words suited to the minds of that day. Sin is thetaccepted 
term for the impeifection inherent m the present stage of evolu- 
tion. By a known law this has a consequence of suffering 
attached to it — suffering which must be tending to its purgation 
and cure 'as understood in the Roman Catholic doctiine of 
purgatory) or else the suffering would be meaningless, and 
the law would be mere arbitrary cruelty. Thei e must be stripes 
for sin. The imperfection of its nature causes the child to 
fall, and pain ensues. The impeifection of his nature causes 
man to fall, and suffering is the consequence. This is 
not mere wantonness of arbitiary power ; there is a wise mean- 
ing in the law, though our purblind vision cannot always see 
it Only love and faith can enable us to perceive that, God 
being love, this consequence of suffering must be for the cure 
of that imperfection from which it icsults. That it is for the 
punishment of the Imperfection is a view not only 'inconsonant 
with reason, but also inconsistent with love and faith. 

This law of consequences reached its utmost exposition on 
the Cross. Was Christ punished for the imperfection of his 
kind, or did he undertake the consequence of that imperfection 
in suffering and death, and achieve fot them the utmost effect 
of that consequence, namely, the final purging of the imper- 
fection ? (Heb : I, 3). 

(8). Does any one who recognises an Almighty God, seri- 
ously believe that His plans can fail ? Can any one suppose 
that He has sworn by Himself that every knee shall bow to 
Him, every tongue swear to Him (Isaiah XLV, 23, and Phil : 
II, 9-1 1) ; that His Son has undertaken, in his crucifixion, 
to draw all unto Himself ; (John XII, 32) ; and yet that this 
shall not be so ? To believe this involves the supposition of 
some power capable of crossing God’s purposes. This must 
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be either a power independent of God, which is Inconsistent 
with His all-might, or must be a power bestowed by God— a‘ 
power bestowed by Him on man or devil for the express pur-* 
pose of thwarting Himself— which is surely absurd. If 
neither of these suppositions can be entertained, then the only 
remaining hypothesis is, that God plans to fail, that He creates 
to destroy, — which is • the hypothesis of Umar Ibn Khayydnt , 
but is certainly not one to be entertained by reasonable beings 
now. 

Therefore it is that St. Paul expresses in the following words 
the sum of the Christian faith regarding *the mystery of 
God’s will accoiding to his good pleasure which he hath pur- 
posed in Himself ; ’ namely, “ that in the dispensation of the 
fulness of times lie might gather together in one all things 
in Christ, both which are in heaven and which are on earth,” 

(9>. It may be asked, * how then about the manifest failures ? 1 
To which the reply is, * who has seen the failures ?’ Does any 
one seriously suppose that the whole of a man’s life is con- 
centrated into the span which we can observe ? Is it so as 
regards the . rest of the universe ? A meteor flits through 
the atmosphere, bursts, and as far as we can see, its 
course is finished. But science knows better. A blossom 
falls from a tree and rots. Is that the end of it ? Why the 
very carcase which once contained a man is absolutely im- 
perishable while matter exists. It is bound by the laws of 
the universe to renew itself through the inorganic kingdom 
into the life of the organic kingdom ; and if this is the case 
with the natural body, how much more so with the spiritual 
body, after its separation from what, for the time being, was 
its envelope ! Certainly, if there were no spiritual body in the 
envelope ; if, during the space of the animal life, the spirit 
which comes (as the Master said) like the wind comes, had 
not breathed upon those dry bones that they might live (Ezek : 
XXXVII, 5 and 9) ; if the life from the spiritual kingdom 
had not stretched down to take up the man from the organic 
kingdom into itself ; then the case does not arise. The 
animal has remained animal till its dissolution, or rather resolu- 
tion into other forms of matter and subsequent life. Doubtless, 
when these again attain the highest point of the organic king- 
dom, in the shape of man, the deferred promotion will occur. 
Of these matters, says the Preacher (Eccles : XI, 5), we can 
know nothing ; but from the analogy of nature, and from faith 
in the loving Father who has ordered its laws, we can infer 
much, and this much may safely be said — that the spiritual 
life should become extinct like organic life, that the spiritual 
body should be dissolved and ‘ put back ’ like the natural 
body, is inconceivable. 

16 
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• The member Of the organic kingdom may, and doe9 descend i 
into the inorganic kingdom again, with the certainty of res- 
toration by evolution. It does not perish, but it is put back.- 
Much less can the mernber of the spiritual kingdom perish, 
but can it be put back ? Can the spiritual life become extinct, 
the spiritual body dissolve and be put back to work up again 
through organic life ? Such is the doctrine of metempsychosis,, 
but to Christians it is inconceivable, because they hold that, 
the' spiritual body is a member of Christ’s body, and has 
accomplished in Him a stage Of evolution from which there 
Is no ' putting back.’ > 

- (io.) Once in the Spiritual Kingdom, then, always in the 
Spiritual Kingdom. But, as in the organic kingdom cycles on 
cycles are needed for evolution to perfection — from the monad 
for instance, to the perfect animal ‘man’ that may be reached. 
In the distant future — so it may be in the Spiritual Kingdom. 
So, indeed, if must be in the Spiritual Kingdom, for can It be 
supposed that mere release from the grossness of our present 
condition will raise us straight to the stature of the fulness 
of Christ? Does not analogy rather point to the probability 
of evolution being endless ? We spring from the grub stage 
to that of the butterfly, the beauty-fly, but even that beauty is, 
as we know, but a stage of development. “ It doth not yet 
appear,” writes St. John, " what we shall be.” All that we do 
know for certain is, that we shall rise from height to height until 
we are “ like Him ” who is ‘the brightness of God’s glory and 
the express image of His person.’ 

(it.) That any finite intellect should fully understand the 
mind of Him whose “judgments are unsearchable and his ways 
past finding out ” is of course out of the question. But un- 
doubtedly one mind, that of the man Jesus, did obtain, by the 
intuition of faith and love, extraordinary insight into the 
mystery which hath been hid from ages and from generations,” 
Undoubtedly also great insight thereinto was communica- 
ted to his immediate followers by the Spirit which he sent 
to them after resuming His Divinity. It is for objectors 
to make sure how thi9 mystery was understood by those minds, 
by the man Jesus and by His apostles ; and to consider it in 
the light- of the further revelation afforded by the progressive 
teaching of that Spirit in the observation of God’s works. 

(1.2.) But first of all, as said in para. 48 of the former essay, 
It is necessary to realise, to impress upon our minds again 
and again, that while on earth, Jesus the Christ was a man. 
That he was a man infinitely superior to ourselves is' indicated 
by the method- of hjs entering into the world, and is shown 
by the manner of his life and of his death— rbut still he Was 
man. That he possessed faculties of love, faith and intuition 
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transcendency beyond our o vfn, is evident. from bje; if otfs 
and frpm His works— -but still He was man. He was so 
regarded by His contemporaries. He was. so spoken of by 
the prophets whp preceded and by the apostles who followed 
Hint- (Acts II* 22 and ?6; Acts V, 30 and 31; Acts X, 38; 
Acts XIII, 23 and 38; Phil:' II, 8; Hebrews III-3 and Hebrews V, 
7, 8 and 9.) He lived and moved and ate and drank and 
felt sorrow and pleasure and pain and all emotions like Hi* 
fellow-men. He was 'tempted at all points like as they, are.* 
He was a sympathising member of their society. He was, in 
fact, what He called Himself, the Son of Man, “ crucified 
through weakness,” (II Cor : XIII, 4) — not the Deity in disguise. 
Let those who wish to see Him as nearly as possible • as 
He was on earth, and who cannot so see Hun in the gospels, 
from the difficulty in separating the present Human from the 
future Divine — let those read that marvellous effort of realisa- 
tion called ‘ £hilochristus, or The memoirs of a disciple of the 
Lord.’ They will therein see Jesus of Nazareth very much 
probably as His contemporaries saw Him. 

What He was before His human birth we can accept by 
faith. What He is since His death we know by His own state* 
ments, and those of His apostles (e g. Acts V, 31), after His 
resurrection. But that during His lifetime on earth He was 
tnan is a precious truth, without full grasp of which the signi- 
ficance and comfort of His mission is lost to us (Hebrews -II, 
17 and 18 ; Hebrews III, 1-6 ; Hebrews IV, 14 to V. 9 ; Hebrews 
yil, 22-26 and Hebrews VIII, 1-4.) and without full realization 
of which Christianity must always present difficulties insuper- 
able. How, then, being man, did that Jew of the first century 
learn what he had been, and what He would be, and w : hat was 
the task for which He was born into the world ? Evidently 
he was learning this throughout His lifetime, having begun 
when His faculties were sufficiently developed to read ar.d 
meditate (Luke II, 40-5 2\ and progressing under the stern 
teaching, of temptation (Hebrews 11 , 18), of disappointment 
and sorrow (Hebrews V, 8), until upon tjie Crpss, the last 
revelation was borne in upon His mind that “it is finished.” 

That He was omniscient, then, at any period during His 
lifetime, is not to be supposed, any more than that He was 
omnipotent. Had He been so He would have been God, noj 
“Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you" (Acts 
H, 22). Indeed, He expressly disclaims both attributes -(see 
among other passages, John V, 19, and VII, 28 and VIII, 28). 
Jt is the Father who knows and who reveals in part ; it is the 
Father who can do all things, and what He shows to His Son, 
His Son does. He is the man “whom the Father hath sanctified 
and sent info the world,” and who has. therefore the right t<i 
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call Himself “the' Son of God” (John X, 36.) It is only after' 
the resurrection that He says * all power is given unto me - in 
heaven and in earth,” (Matt : XXVIII., 18). -Vast, indeed, was 
this revelation of knowledge and power made to the man Jesus, 
such as was' to be apprehended by no other son of man,— 
but not complete, for that would have been incompatible 
with the Son’s humanity. It is only when humanity re-enters 
the Divinity from whence it came, that it is capable of appre- 
hending the Divinity completely. 

• -(13.) Herein would seem to be the explanation of record- 
ed utterances such as those in Matthew’s gospel — VII, 21-23; 
X, 32, 33 ; XII, 31, 32, 36, 37 ; XIII, 37*43. 48-5® ; XXV, 31- 
46 ; XXVII, 46 : in Mark’s gospel— III, 28. 29 ; VIII, 38 ; XV, 
34: in Luke’s gospel — IX, 26 ; XII, 8-10 and 47 and 48; 
XIII, 24-28 ; XIX, 27 : and in John’s gospel* V, 29 ; VIII, 
44 ; XIII, 18 ; XVII, 9 ; — if we suppose those utterances to 
have been correctly reported and to be correctly understood.^ It 
was a Jew of the first century speaking ; a man, certainly who 
spake as “never man spake” — but who yet spoke as a man,, 
and with only such knowledge of His Father’s will as His Father 
had so far revealed to Him. 

Shrink as we may. as indeed those brought up in the tradi- 
tions of the Church of England must shrink, from facing a 
question like this, it has to be faced. As said in para. 50 of 
the former essay, it is useless to bring to the world the “ glad 
tidings of great joy ” that God has become man for the salvation 
Of men ; that He has “abolished death’’ in giving “himself a 
ransom for all that “God hath not appointed us to wrath but 
to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ,” who has blotted 
out “the hand writing of ordinances that was against us, which 
was contrary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to his 
Cross” ; that we are “complete in him” in whom it pleased the 
Father that all fullness should dwell, and “having made peace 
through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things 
unto himself ; by him, I say, whether they be things in earth 
or things in heaven”: — it is useless to bring men these tidings, 
dwelling on “ the love of Christ which passeth knowledge,’! from 
which “neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 


* John III. 18-21, is not included, as these appear to be the words of John, not 
of Jesus— though given in continuation of the Master's speech to Necodemns. 

t It has been suggested in the previous essay, and further argued in the previous, 
paragraph (7), that Luke XII, 47 and 48, does not bear the meaning generally accept- 
ed. The stripes of which our Lotd speaks, whether many or few, cannot mean 
punishment (which would be unjust and absurd if men are not free agents capable 
of opposing their Father) but, like those which the speaker Himself was to bear 
for the imperfection of HU kind, must be part of a tender process of purifying, 
sefinitig and perfecting of our imperfection. 
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depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate t)S,”- 4 - 
' while insisting on the above qudted utterances, of the Master 
as being absolute, in their accepted setose. “ For it is God who 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his own good pleasure/* 
and "no man can come unto me except the Father which hath 
' sent me draw him” ; therefore He who "is not come to destroy 
men’s lives but to save them” cannot possibly — as those quoted 
utterances would seem to say — refuse a share in His completed 
work to those lost ones whom He “is come to seek and to save**; 
and He can only have "concluded them all in unbelief that he 
might have mercy upon all" * - 

(14) These contradictions must be faced, then, for much 
human misery has arisen from the conception of an arbitrary 
unjust Omnipotence instead of an all-wise all-loving Father. 

Is it an unreasonable hypothesis that they ' arise from the 
humanity of our Lord — from the fact that it was not the God 
Jesus speaking with perfect consciousness of His own eternal 
purpose, but the man Jesus, the Jewish teacher of the first cen- 
tury, addressing a stiff-necked and besotted generation, enclosed 
in a rhinoceros hide of stupidity and spiritual pride ? It 
evidently was such a man who prayed for deliverance in the 
garden of Gethsemane ; evidently a man who spoke of obtaining 
from His Father more than twelve legious of angels for protec- 
tion from the Jews — not the God by whom and in whom Jews 
and angels and the universe subsist. It evidently was such a 
man who conceived of his second coming in the terms of Daniel 
VII, 13, and of Zechariah XII, 10. It evidently was a man 
• whose power to heal depended on the measure of faith . bestowed 
by His Father on those whose ills needed health. It was a 
man who wept at Lazarus’s tomb. It was a Jew of the firet 
century who regarded as possession of the devil what is now 
known to be physical disease, and who spoke of the devil In 
the terms of John VIII, 44. It was the man who on the cross 
lost hold for a moment of the knowledge of his own Divinity, 
and who, in the moment of death, commended, as man, His 
spirit into the hands of His Father. Is it, then, too much' to 
assume that it was as man that Jesus of Nazareth quoted from 
Isaiah LXVI, 24, regarding the fate of the wicked ; and that 
He conceived, as a Jew of that day might conceive of His future 
attitude, after resuming His Divinity, towards those who rejected 
' Him ? 

This explanation would not, of course, apply after Christ’s 
' resurrection ; but there can be little doubt that the only passage 
in which He is reported as then speaking after the manner, of * 
men — viz., Mark XVI, 16, is spurious. For we see that, even 
while still in the flesh, the man Jesus, in the last stage of complet- , 
ing obedience to the Father’s law regarding the means of 
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perfecting humanity, did realise that the imperfectioa of Iiis 
enemies was tp be pei fected by Him, not punished (“Father 
forgive them for they know not what they do’). Also we see, 
from His promise to the criminal at His side, that He understood 
that this perfection of His species was then on the point of 
commencement. That He subsequently, when the brain, the 
medium of conception, was failing under approaching physical 
dissolution, lost the knowledge of Himself and of His accomplish- 
ed task, and uttered the bitter cry — only shows that He was 
tuan to the last. 

(15) Is it to be supposed, then, that the sons of men have, 
in this 19th centuiy, a better knowledge of the Father’s will 
than the man Jesus had? Will they have better knowledge 
still in the 29th centuiy ? If the question be more fairly stated, 
vig. t whether or not the revelation made to us by the man Jesus 
has since continuously progressed, then the answer cannot 
be doubtful. It was promised by the prophetic insight of Jesus 
himself that such should be the case Revelations of God’s 
glory which are familiar to us in the present day were evidently 
not known to Jesus in his humanity— could not indeed have 
been known to Him if lie were then man, and not God He 
knew the Father, certainly, as no man can ever know Him without 
the Son’s showing. He knew, by His transcendent intuition, 
that God is love ; and, by His transcendent faith, that God was 
incarnate in Himself. He was a prophet, moi cover, inspired 
with such knowledge of future events as God thought fit to 
reveal — as other prophets His predecessors had been inspired. 
Of His Father’s will, however, and of His Father’s methods, 
He could, as man, know no more than was then revealed ; 
but more has been revealed since His time on earth — revealed 
by Himself, as God, through the Spiiit which He has contin- 
uously sent, as He piomised, since He rejoined His Father. 
For no man knoweth the Father “save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him”. 

(16) Returning, then, to the consideiation proposed in para, 
(ll), we have to examine that presentation of the ‘‘gieat mystery,” 
as revealed to the man Jesus and undeistood by His apostles, 
which is to be found in His recorded utterances and in their 
writings — so far as either may be supposed to be authentic. 
We find the key-note of the Mastei’s tevelation to be that God 
is love — love towards all, in spite of all imperfections (Matt. V, 
43-48 ; Luke VI, 35 and 36) ; that oui own love towards our 
offspring is a faint indication of that love (Matt. VII, 9-1 1; Luke 
XI, u-i 3); that it is over our imperfections that He specially 
yeains, as a parent does over an afflicted child (Matt. IX. 13 and 
XVIII, 11-13 ; Luke XV), and that the worst of imperfection 
can and will be perfected (Matt. XIX, 26 ; Mark X, 27 ; Luke 
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XVHI, 27',— not by effort of its owjvhufr by this yearn iqg lov* 
of the Father and the Son (Matt.. XX* 14 and 15; Luke XI l> 
32, taken in connection with the previous verses) j that tills 
love is such that God sent His Word, HJs Son, to perfect the 
world (John III, 16 and 17; XII, 47, and XVII, 23) by in- 
corporation with His Son (John VI, 53-57, and XV, i-6j— 
mankind thus sharing His triumph over imperfection and its 
necessary consequence dissolution . ( John XVI, 33), — and m 
this manner to bring to an end both imperfection and dissolu- 
tion and 'the putting back* to renewals of evolution ( John VIII, 
51, and XI, 25 and 26) 5 that, indeed, imperfection exists only 
to show forth God's glory in perfecting it (John IX. 3 and 39 
and XI, 4^ God's power and love in restoring it (Luke IX, 56 
and XIX, 10; John III, 17 and XII, 32\ 

(*7.) As was to be expected, we find these truths more faint- 
ly. realised by His followers as the interval widens' which 
separates eaoh of their epistles from the time when the impression 
of the Master’s presence and of His words was fresh upon the 
writers. Indeed, for men imbued with the cruel Jewish idea 
of the Fall, and of the ruin of the entire human race by the 
failure, under an arbitrary test, of one single representative of 
that race, God as a loving Father must certainly have been 
hard to realise ; impossible, indeed, but for the happy inconsis- 
tency and illogicalness of the human mind. Where that 
mischievous idea sprang from is not hard to understand; hard, 
cruel, unjust men naturally conceive of a hard, cruel, unjust 
Deity. The Master, however, Jew though he was, would 
evidently have none of it. In fact it would have been impossi- 
ble that anything so revolting, so derogatory, so opposed to 
His absolute trust and entire confidence in the Father’s perfect 
love, should find place in His mind — any more than the idea 
pf appeasing an angry God by bloody sacrifice of His 
creatures. It was from nothing said by the Master that the 
conception of His final act of self-sacrifice for His kind as 
being a sin offering to propitiate wrath and avert destruction, 
found place in the minds of His followers. , It was not iu that 
sense, very evidently, that the Master understood laying “down 
his life for his friends,” or that David in the 40th Psalm 
prophesied of Him that tie would offer the sacrifice of obe- 
dience, instead of the sin offerings in which the Father had 
no pleasure (Hebrews X, 6). Nor, as we see from the record 
in the Acts of the Apostles, were any of these ideas present 
Jto those apostles while the first freshness of the contact with 
their Master was still upon them. It was long afterwards 
that it was possible for the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to renew, in his Chapters IX and X, the idea of sin- 
offering as connected .with Christ's death. Paul certainly 
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formulates, in what otherwise appears an early epistle, namely in 
Romans V, 12*19, the Mosaic doctrine of Adam's transgression, 
and the world’s condemnation thereby, which has repelled so 
many earnest minds from Christianity altogether. Possibly, 
in addressing Jews, Paul had to use ideas familiar to Jews 
(I Cor. IX, - 20) for the purpose of making acceptable to their 
reason the truth of Romans V, 19, that Jesus has fulfilled for 
&11 the .obedience which our imperfection renders it impossible 
for us to fulfil. But the result, for those who will take all 
Scriptures literally, and as literally inspired, and .binding 
therefore word by word on our belief, has been very grievous. 

(18.) Now, if we take the Epistles in the order of their 
degree of realisation of God as love, this may accord, for the 
reason given in the commencement of the last paragraph, 
with their probable chronological order. On such internal 
evidence the general Epistle of John should be one of the earliest 
of the apostolic letters, preceding even his Gospel. In this letter 
is indeed breathed the spirit of the Christian religion as indi- 
cated (see para 16) by the Founder of that religion, Jesus the 
Prophet of Nazareth. Here we find stated the same truths — 
that “God is love,” love towards all in spite of all imperfections 
(I. John II, 1 and 2 ; and IV, 7-10) ; and that this love, in its 
incarnation, will perfect all imperfection (I John III, 5>, and 
will guard and keep each creature as it is new born into 
the Spiritual Kingdom (I John V, 18, new version). Moreover 
John further elucidates these truths by fearlessly pointing out 
(as does Paul in I Cor : X, 13) that the above necessarily results 
from God’s justice ; as indeed it is -plain that it would be 
incompatible with that justice to make imperfect without 
providing for the perfecting of that imperfection after having 
caused in us the sense of that imperfection. He gives us the 
consciousness of it, the desire to be free from it, and then is 
faithful and just to remove it (I John 1 . 9) 

It is not from the Beloved Disciple, then, that we receive any 
presentation of a wrathful God, incensed against His helpless 
creatures for an imperfection which is of His own ordinance— 
and requiring a sin-offering to appease Him in the death of 
the irtnocent Christ. Fear, — such as must arise from such a con- 
ception — is, he points out, incompatible with love (I John 
IV, 18). 

It is in the perfection of this fearless love and full trust in 
• God’s justice that we stand before Him boldly (I John IV, 
17), notwithstanding our consciousness of imperfection, — know- 
ing that, as this imperfection is of His .ordering, so it has been 
perfected by Him. 

(19.) Paul’s second letter to the Corinthians Is dear in its 
presentation of the meaning of the death of Christ,— how 
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He was incarnate into our natural kingdom that He might, 
irt the perfection of His faculties of love, faith and obedience, 
(see also Phil. II, 8) promote it through the appointed means 
of evolution into the spiritual kingdom, namely, through 
voluntary suffering and death ; an achievement of which 
we, through our imperfection, are not capable. Also that 
we, His kind, incorporate with Him, share this achieve- 
ment, and the resulting perfection and re-union with The 
Perfect, — having no trace of the imperfection left on us 
(II Cor. V, 14, 1 7, 19 and 21.) This is the price with 
which Jesus has bought us, His kind (I Cor. VI, 20, and 
VII, 23), the price of His perfect obedience as man to the 
law of human perfection — an obedience only possible to a man 
perfect in love and faith. Nowhere in # these two letters to 
Corinth do we find the Jewish ideas if ‘wrath’ and of 'ap- 
peasing sacrifice’ — ideas which evidently had their rise in 
earlier heathen conceptions of the Deity. Such ideas appear 
to be universally concomitant with the first conception of a 
Deity, for the Deity seen by the savage in the natural world 
around him must evidently appear malevolent, not loving. 
The world must indeed seem to such to be “full of daikncss 
and cruel habitations." Even in I Cor. XV, 21 and 22, we do 
not necessarily find the Jewish idea of arbitrary infliction of 
punishment on all mankind for the failure of a single indivi- 
dual. What is stated is merely the truism that dissolution is 
the necessary consequence of human imperfection, and also 
the revelation that human peifection in the person of Christ 
has triumphed over it. 

(20 ) The Epistle to the Galatians is not less express in 
the above view ; it is only in the last chapter of it that any 
support can be found (in verses 7 and 8) for the doctrine that 
the Father has given His creatures ' fiee will’ to thwart His 
loving purpose to their own destruction,— in fact, that God .is 
not Love. 

But that utterance is plainly polemical. Paul is striving, 
in this Epistle, against Jewish teachfers anxious to “ make 
clean the outside of the cup and of the platter ” — indifferent, 
so long as the flesh of the converts was circumcised, as to 
the condition of their hearts. It was difficult for him, under 
such circumstances, to avoid sometimes saying things which 
might be wrested into a sense foreign to the writer’s meaning— >> 
as is remarked in Ch, III, V. 15 of that second letter hitherto 
attributed to Peter. 

But taking this letter to the Galatians as a whole, it tallied „ 
entirely with that to the Corinthians. Jesus is shewn therein aA 
giving himself to purge our imperfection (Gal. I 4) by that 
death to sin which we share with Him, as we share His 
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spiritual life by incorporation with Him (GajL 11 , 20). Paul showy 
this * new birth ’ into" Spiritual Life as being. totally indepen- 
dent of the will or effort of the animal so promoted (Gal. I, 
15 ; III, 8 and. 26,; and IV, 4-6), and as being hindered to 
the last by the imperfection of the natural kingdom, while 
the spiritual man is still in the animal envelope (Gal. V, 17.) 

. (21.) Again we find the address to the Ephesians pitched 
in the same key. It is God’s love which still fills Paul's mind 
(Eph.JI, 4 and 7.) Our predestination to the ‘new birth* 
(Eph. I, 5) ; our release from imperfection in its termination 
by death in Christ upon the cross (Eph. I, 7) ; the universality 
of this release from imperfection, and this ‘new birth* into 
Christ (Eph. I, 10) — who fills all in all, even us, whose natural 
life is otherwise necessarily subject to dissolution the inevit- 
able result of imperfefction (Eph. I, 23 and its complement, II, 
I, read without the words inserted by the translators) these 
are the aspects of the 1 mystery of God’s will * which Paul 
sees in his earlier letters. We are all to come, t in the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the son of God, to the 
measurfi of the stature of the fulness of Christ * — flesh of 
V/hose flesh we are and bone of whose bone (Eph. IV, 13-16 
and V, 29-32.} He for us, and we in Him, have offered — not 
a sin-offering to appease an angry Master — but a love offering 
of obedience to a loving Father (Eph. V, 2.) 

’ Paul states, of course, in this letter as elsewhere (e.g. % I Cor. 
VI. 9 and 10) — what is self-evident, that while still animal, 
before promotion to the spiritual kingdom, before incorpora- 
tion with the risen Jesus, re-union with The Perfect is in the 
nature of things impossible (Eph. V, 5); and he again uses 
words which may be wrested, by calling us while in this con- 
dition, the objects of ‘ wrath’* (Eph. II, 3; and V, 6), But 
that it is not wrath in the accepted sense which Paul supposes 
pur Father to feel against us, while His workmanship in us 
(Eph. II, 10) is still incomplete, — is not only evident by reason, 
but is expressly stated in the context. For it is in this very 
stage of His workmanship, while yet dead in sins, that 
the “great love wherewith he loved us has quickened us to- 
gether with Christ” 

'22. > The Epistle to the Colossians being, in all essentials, 
identical with that to the Ephesians, may be passed over 
shortly. We find therein the same view of God’s love trans- 
lating natural man into* the spiritual kingdom of Christ, 
whose death ends imperfection and perfects into fitness fp* 
re-union* with .God the hitherto imperfect creature, now 
complete in Christ’s fulness, and triumphant with Him over 
sin and death (Col. I, 1 3.-22 ; and II, 10-15.) We find, tooy 
the same/ fact stated \ that; until this ‘ new birth •’ into Christ; 
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■ there can he no, fitness for i6tfebfe-union t with The Perfect and 
expressed in the satne \yrestable words -as -are used in the other 
: Epistles (Col. Ilf. 6.) 

In Philippians the above fact is strongly brought out, namely, 

. 'that- it is in Christ’s perfection that we are .released from the 
. law of death, necessarily pertaining to the imperfection of the 
, natural kingdom, and are promoted to the Life of the spiritual 
kingdom (Phil III, 9 to 1 1.) . Also that, as before, said in para. 
(19), when once so promoted into the spiritual kingdom, there 
■is for God’s creatures no more dissolution, no more ‘ putting 
back ’ to retrace former steps of evolution (Phil. 16 .)- Also 
that this promotion comes of God’s good pleasure, in His own 
good time ; and when it comes it is to be accepted and im- 
proved with awful gratitude (Phil II, 12 and 13.) Nothing is 
there in either of these Epistles— any more than in those to 
the Corinthians, the Galatians, or the Ephesians, — of those 
views of God’s dealings with His creatures which have -repelled, 
and must repel, so many who cannot accept a presenta- 
tion which is repugnant to reason and the sense of justice 
(both derived from the Father, or, if not, from whence F)— and 
which shows us an arbitrary master, not a loving father. 

Nor yet in the first letter to the Thessalonians do we find 
that presentation. Though little is said of doctrine therein, 
yet we have, in I Thess. V. g, the repetition of the Master’s 
utterance in John III, 17, and its amplification in I Thess. I, 
10, and V, 10. Certainly, in one of these last two verses, there 
is reference to * wrath,’ in that it is said that Jesus has de- 
livered us “ from the wrath to come.” If this is anything 
more than a manner of speaking in accordance with the ideas 
of the time, then it shows that opposition and persecution 
were by this time doing their work, and were inclining even 
these holy apostles to the spirit which the Master rebuked in 
James and John (Luke IX, 55) — thus causing them to forget that,. 
” the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives but to 
save them” — which latter would be the case if John III, 18 
and 19, really represented God’s purpose, instead cf being 
John's idea of it (see note to para. 13) 

(23.) In the letters to Timothy we find the clear expres- 
sion of the fact which first appears in Luke XXIII, 34, namely 
that what we call sin, what we are told, in words attributed 
to John the Baptist (John III, 36', will be damned as un- 
belief— in fact, what is the inevitable consequence of the 
imperfection of the Natural Kingdom— is not cause for our 
Father’s ‘ wrath,’ but the object of His fatherly yearning, and 
lov.e (I Tim. I, 13 and 14) ; and that this is what God ysM'in- 
carnate to remedy and perfect (I Tim. I, 15), not to , condemn 
(see also John III, 17) ; and now thabHe has asq?nd$l upoflihigh 
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leading thecaptivity t>f imperfection captive, and hats received 
from the Father the gift of Spiritual Life for men — “ yea for the 
rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell among them " 
(Ps. LXVIII, 18) — He will “have all men to be saved and 
to come info the knowledge of the truth" (I Tim II, 4). 

• And who ventures to assert that His will is not law? Who are 

• those who can seriously suppose that His word shall return 
unto Him void, that it shall not accomplish that which He 

; pleases, and shall not prosper in the thing whereto He sent it 
(Isaiah LV, 11)? Certainly not those to whom “God hath not 

■ given the spirit of fear, but of power and of a sound mind." 
! Let those who are deterred from Christianity in the presenta- 

• tion by rash persons of the ghastly doctrine of damnation, 
remember that Christianity’s greatest exponent avers that — 

“Our Saviour Jesus Christ hath abolished death, and hath 
1 brought life and immortality to light through the good tidings ’’ 
, (II Tim; I, 10.) « 

Certainly the same exponent has said (II Tim. II, 12), that 
: “ if we deny him he also will deny us,” quoting therein the Master’s 
own words, as man (Luke XII, 9.) But are not Peter, and Paul 
himself, eminent instances to the contrary? They repented, 
certainly, but where did the repentance come from ? Evidently He 
ire's*// have all men to be saved and to come unto the knowledge of 

■ the truth. Evidently He will leave no imperfection of the 
•flesh to render denial possible. 

■ It is absurd to take isolated utterances of human beings, even 
-of the Master, against the whole tenor of prophecy, against 
". the whole teaching afforded by Christ's life and death of love, 

: against the reason given us by the Father whereby to know 
'Him. How should we look, as Paul writes to Titus, “for that 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great God and 
bur Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity ” — if that appearing meant 
rejection and misery for the great majority of the fellow 

• creatures for whom, as man, He completed obedience and 
.took upon himself the consequence of their imperfection, in 
death, thereby .redeeming them from the imperfection and its 

- necessary end ? Would that be the manifestation of “ the 
kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man,” — or is it 
rather that He has “ according to his mercy, saved us by the 
-Washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost,” 

; whenever, in His own good time, this washing and . renewing, 
>or * new birth ’ into the Spiritual Kingdom, reaches each 
creature of the Lower Kingdom ? 

The three letters just quoted to Timothy and Titus, though 
mainly letters of direction and guidance, accord fully,, where 
doctrine Is touched, with the teaching of the other Epistles 
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hitherto quoted. The isolated utterance regarding our Saviour's 
denying us. may. therefore be an interpolation ; but, ' if really 1 
dictated by Faui, it only shows that even he hhd not fully' 
grasped — as how can any one grasp— -that " love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge.” 

(24). In the first of the letters of Peter there is nothing- 
which differs from the spirit of the above-quoted Epistles of M his* 
beloved brother Paul.” Here, again, we find * the abundant 
mercy which hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiled and which fadeth not away,’— and 
that, when thus new bom into the spiritual kingdom, we are 
** kept by the power of God" to be ‘ put back’ no more. (I Pet. 

I, 3-5). Being “ born again, not of corruptible seed but of in- 
corruptible," dissolution is impossible, — that, and the imperfect 
tion of which it is the fruit, having been done with, Once 
and for all, when Christ bare it in his own body on the tree, 
and humanity and imperfection died in Him there (I Pet. 

II, 24). -Moreover, if we are to gather from I Pet. Ill, 
19, and IV, 6, that man of the natural kingdom — even after 
dissolution, and while in course of re-evolution into that" 
kingdom from the kingdom below, in progress towards 
eventual promotion into the kingdom above — retains a con- 
sciousness independent of the brain which has dissolved into 
inorganic matter ; if we are to understand this, then we 
see that the revelation of the certainty of this promotion 
reached all the kingdoms simultaneously, when Christ 
finished his self-appointed task and ended imperfection and 
dissolution by bearing in Himself the consequence of the former- 
in the latter — the "just for the unjust," the perfect for the 
imperfect. Well, then, might Isaiah call upon inanimate 
nature to rejoice with the sons of men and the angels of God 
— “ Sing O heavens ; and be joyful O earth ; and break forth 
into singing O mountains ; for the Lord hath comforted his 
people and will have mercy on the afflicted.” 

But even in this beautiful Epistle, free as it is from human, 
and especially Jewish, notions of free-will to be imperfect ; of 
God’s wrath against the necessary imperfection of the creation, 
which He is gradually perfecting ; of the suffering of a perfect 
Creature, as a sin-offering for that imperfection, to appease 
that wrath ; — even here we find (I Pet. IV, 18) one touch of 
human weakness — namely, the human and especially Jewish 
idea of differences of merit, of degrees of imperfection, and 
of partiality in God’s love on account of such differences and 
degrees of His own appointment l 

<25). It is needless to refer to the Epistle of James,that 
being rather exhortatory . than doctrinal. Certainly there is 
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nothing ip it,- any more. than in; the other? Epistles hitherto’ 
qUoted,'©f .John, Paul; and Peter, to give su-pport to the terrible 
denunciations of H Peter II and III, 7 ; and' of the Epistle of. 
Jude. and of U Thessalonians I, 8 and 9, and II, 11 and 12. 

Of the second letter of Peter, as of the second of Paul’s- 
letters to the Thessalonians, we - must suppose that if they are 
really jn their entirety the production of those whose names they- 
bear, they were written much later than the other Epistles 
and for polemical purposes — when the heat of controversy had 
weakened the first freshness of the impression of the all-em- 
bracing love of the Father and of the Son. The second 
chapter of Peter’s second letter is practically the same as the, 
fierce denunciation of J ude. By whomsoever these and the 
second letter to the Thessalonians were written, we see therein 
the commencement of the embittered controversies which were 
so soon to convulse the Church. Objectors to Christianity 
may make the most of them, and that mo->t is yet very little. 
No one supposes that even the apostles were free from human 
failings. Paul and Barnabas quarrelled bitterly. Peter dissem- 
bled at Antioch and was rebuked by Paul. Paul descended 
to subterfuge at Jerusalem, when trying to set at variance, for his 
pwn ends, the sects of the Pharisees and the Sadducces. He was 
led into acerbity and foolish boasting in the course of his long 
Controversy with the Church of Jerusalem. In short, they 
were, as they said, “ men of like passions" with ourselves who 
Use God’s word so glibly to condemn each other withal. Even the 
Master was provoked to anger more than once by crass opposi- 
tion — and especially by the accusation that He had an unclean 
spirit (Mark III, 28-30). Former prophets were unbridled in 
their invective ; and the denunciations of tile prophet of 
Nazareth against those for whom He was completing obedience, 
Whose imperfection He was about to perfect in His death, 
whom He was redeeming from imperfection’s consequence with 
His blood, were hardly less bitter than those of the letters 
above referred to. He said that His opponents should die in 
their sins, when he was just about to purge them from their 
Sins ; He called them children of their father the devil, when 
Just about to make them peculiarly the children of God. 

. Leaving, then, these denunciatory epistles to be read accord- 
ing to the spirit of their time, we will now turn to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, hitherto attributed to Paul, and to that great 
Stumbling block, his letter to the Jews of Rome. 

(26). The Epistle to the Hebrews is, for the most parti 
an .elaborate argument intended to convince the Jews of 
the correspondence of the Messiah’s mission with their owjf 
system of worship; and with the priestly office of expiatory 
Sacrifice, This was doubtless a presentation necessary • to 
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conciliate the prejudices of Jews, hut that it. .does not- consist 
with the Christian conception Of .that mission has been the 
contention of this ess/iy. As has been before said,; such was 
not the presentation of that mission in the earlier apostolic 
letters; nor was it the idea present to -the. -mind of the 
man Jesus, in so far as can be gathered from His reported 
.utterances He died, certainly, to purge out sins (Heb : I, 3), 
-or to remove our imperfection,— but where in His words is 
to be found the idea of expiating our primes by a sin-offering 
.of blood to appease wrath (Heb IX, 7 > 22 and 28) ? 

Indeed the writer ifor the letter can hardly J>e Paul’s) quotes, 
immediately before the similar utterance of Heb X, 12, that 40th 
, Psalm which so clearly prophesies the nature of the Saviour’s 
sacrifice, namely, a free-will offering, a love oflering of sweet 
savour, — the obedience of man. To Jews the writer had to 
speak as a Jew ; nevertheless, in his second chapter, he sets 
.forth the clear Christian view of the perfecting of imperfect 
man by suffering (Heb II, 9 and 10) of the ending of his 
imperfection by death (Heb: II, 14} — both suffering and death 
voluntarily endured by the typical man in the perfection of 
His love and faith ; and, in Him, by His kind, incorporate with 
Him by the love and faith which, as God, He has received 
power to bestow (Math : XXVIII, 18 and Heb : XII, 2). ' . ■ 

Throughout the Epistle, however, runs the idea of limitation 
of the effect of this achievement, of free-will to accept or to 
reject its benefit, of Judgment and fiery indignation against 
such rejection ; — in short, instead of the Spirit of adoption, 
that “ spirit of bondage again to fear ” which Paul expressly 
disclaims in Romans VIII, 15. How far was the writer froth 
the first fervency of love and trust left by contact with the 
Master, when he could think of our Father as a “ consuming 
fire,” and could say that it is a fearful thing for His own 
children to fall into the hands of the living God 1 vHeb X, 31 
and XII, 29). And yet how noble is this letter ! How Chris- 
tian is the view of suffering as tender perfecting, as the sign 
of our sonship (Heb: XII, 5-1 1) ; and that statement of i the 
end of our conversation/ the object of (his our human stage 
of evolution, the ‘ issue of our life ’ (Heb : XIII, 7), “Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever” 1 How sublime 
is the description of that faith which is the means of attaining 
this end — that Prometheus-gift which vivifies us with His life! 
Judaic though it is, there is indeed but little in the letter to the 
Hebrews for objectors to lay hold of in misinterpretation of 
the idea of Christianity. * 

(27 ) And now, of doctrinal writings, there remains only 
•Paul’s letter to Rome. . In postponing to -the last the 
consideration of this letter the object is convenience,, it is 
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not intended thereby to infer its chronological place in the 
series of Apostolic letters, in the sense of the previous para- 
graphs (17) and (18). Indeed, in this letter, though at first 
for argument’s sake employing the then accepted view of free* 
will to sin and of condemnation for sin, > Paul subsequently 
most clearly unfolds his wider conception of God’s love. The 
last two verses of his eighth chapter should place this letter 
very early in the series of those in which Christ’s followers 
show -the fresh impression of their contact with the Master. 

Before discussing the letter let us first inquire how it is that, 
although “we have no power of ourselves to help ourselves,” 
(Collect for the second Sunday in Lent), still the Master and 
His apostles are represented, throughout the New Testament, 
as calling upon men to act for themselves, as threatening 
them for persistence in disobedience, as bidding them flee from 
the wrath to come. How is it that Paul says to the Corinthians 
that we must “all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things done in 4 iis body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad ” ? 

The answer to this seems to be that it is the universal human 
method of speaking. The condition expressed in James IV, 
15 — “if the Lord will” — is always understood, consciously 
or unconsciously. We all understand, as a matter of course, that < 
we are not free-agents. When the centurion bid his servant 
to ‘do this,' it was tacitly understood that every movement 
and action of the subordinate depended upon an assistance 
which might be at any moment withdrawn. If, then, breathing, 
moving, speaking, acting, are thus conditioned, how much 
more repenting, amending, purifying of ourselves, seeking to 
God 1 This is evidently implicit in the commands of the 
Preachers. They mean ‘go. sin no more, God willing’ and they 
know that God is willing, always in His own good time. 

When the Master, in reply to the Pharisees (Matt : XXII, 
34' summed the law in two commandments : “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind”, and “thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself” — the word ‘ commandment ’ was plainly the human 
method of speaking adopted by, and adapted to, his questioners. 
The second law stated is but the corollary of the first : the 
Jove for the creature is the necessary out-come of love for the 
Creator. But whence shall come the love for the Creator? 
It is mockery to tell a person that he ‘shall’ love ; love cannot 
be compelled, It comes. 

Now the Master could not mock ; He only stated a fact; 
which is certain and evident, namely that, for union with 
the Central Love, connection must be established therewith ; 
■attraction must be set up to outweigh that mysterious eccentric 
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force which we see in the universe. As was said in para* 
graph 76 of the former essay, love is what we have of the 
Divine, it is our part in the Central Power of the universe, 
and exists consciously or unconsciously in all creation. But 
electricity is also a power existing in all things, and love, like 
electricity, needs connection before its power is developed. 

Implicit, then, in the command to love God must be the 
understanding, that from Him will come the connection between 
Himself, the Central Love, and that principle of love which 
is implanted in the entire creation issuing from Him — of which 
principle, the attraction which we see governing all matter, is 
doubtless an unconscious exhibition. 

As regards exhortations and commands the above may 
perhaps be regarded as a not unreasonable hypothesis. But 
of wrath to come, judgment, condemnation, award according 
to degrees of imperfection, (for ‘ good/ in man, can only 
express a dogree of imperfection — “none is good save one. 
that is God”) — of these conceptions of the Master, adopted 
by His followers, the only apparent explanation is, that they 
were Jewish conceptions, used by Him as a Jewish teacher 
of the first century for Jewish hearers of that day. 

(28.) Then the further question arises — Why all this zeal for 
Christ, this eagerness to bring men to a condition which they 
are helpless to attain, and to which we aie helpless to bring 
them ? The answer is, doubtless, — 1 Divine nature/ We are 
helpless, certainly, to do anything for our neighbour, but the 
divine love with which the ‘ new birth ' fills Christians must 
break forth. * Love me love my dog 9 is an old proverb, and 
the overflow of our love to the Father must embrace His 
creatuies. Even so much of the Divine as there is in the 
animal kingdom delights in sacrifice of its best to a loved 
object. Much more, then, when translated into the spiritual 
kingdom, when the connection spoken of in para. 76 of the 
former essay, between the Central Love and th<* power of love 
universal in nature, is established in the new birth — we long to 
make offerings of sweet savour in our efforts, powerless as 
we know them to be. to please the Father by benefiting His 
loved creatures. Moreover, though we can do nothing, it is 
granted to us to will. Our prayers, in those of the Inter- 
cessor of whom we are part, are doubtless a mighty power 
towards advancing the times and the seasons, of which even 
the Son is not aware, but “ which the Father hath put in his 
own power 99 (Matt. XXIV, 36 ; Mark XIII, 32 ; Acts I, 7 ) 

(29. Having thus cleared the ground, we can arrive at a 
better understanding of Paul’s endeavour to unfold the mys- 
teries of Christianity to the Jews of Rome. In the first 
chapter of his letter Paul gives the view of evil a9 accepted 
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in his day, — namely that men with free-will refuse the know- 
ledge of God, and are therefore given up by God, to do that 
evil against which God’s wrath is revealed (Rom. I, 18 and 28.) 
That Paul himself did not hold this view appears further on, 
but he uses it to lead up to the first position in his argument 
against the Jews (Rom. II, 1 4' — who, wrapped up in their self 
conceit as descendants of Abraham, regarded themselves as 
peculiarly the children of God, and all others as reprobate. 
Granted says Paul, that, according to accepted ideas, award 
will go by merit iRom. II, 6-10) then by merit it will be, and 
there will be no respect of persons ; indeed of the Jew more 
will be required (Rom. II, n-29.) But the fact is, relish it as 
the Jews may, that all idea of merit is as absurd (Rom. Ill, 
9-20) as is the idea of special inheritance of God’s favour 
(Rom. IX, 7 and 8.» All are equally unworthy, impeifect, help- 
less, and it is only in Christ’s perfection that all, Jew, Gentile- 
even Abraham himself, can be 11 justified,” or rendered meet 
for re-union with the Perfect (Rom. Ill, 21-31 and IV.) Paul 
does not go into the further question as to where Abraham’s 
love and faith came from, wheieby he shares in Christ's per- 
fection, — whereby alone all men can share therein. Paul urges 
and invite* the Jews to this love and faith, and the condition 
of the Fathers gift of power is as implicit in Paul's exhor- 
tation as it was when Jesus of Nazareth invited the sick of 
the palsy to arise and walk, or when the Centurion ordered 
his soldiers to go and to come. f 

Again, in his fifth chapter, Paul uses received views in order 
to make his point — namely, that it is only in 1 the obedience 
of Jesus 9 that mankind is perfected • Rom. V, 19.) We were 
helpless, and Christ fulfilled our obedience for us (Rom. V, 6) — 
God’s loving scheme for His creatures’ perfection thus pro- 
viding for their at-one-ment or re-union with Himself (Rom. V, 
8-1 1 ), and filling our hearts with the love and faith by which 
that connection with the Central Love is re-established (see 
para. 76 of the former essay, and the previous paragraph 27.) 

(30.) Chapter VI of the letter to Rome is devoted to explain- 
ing the effect of this our obedience in Christ Christ obeyed 
the law th it imperfection must end in dissolution (Rom. VI, 23). 
Our imperfection died in Him on the cross, and we in His 
resurrection enjoy the gift of translation into the Spiritual 
Life. Speaking 11 after the manner of men ” (Rom, VI, 19 and 
XII, 1 and 2) Paul appeals to the free will of his hearers to 
realise all this and to live accordingly — the condition of James 
IV, 15 being necessarily present to his mind, as it governs con- 
sciously or unconsciously, all directions of man to men. 

Then Paul turns, in the seventh chapter, to explain the 
real circumstances of sin and imperfection — of which, in the 
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first chapter, he had, for argument’s sake, used the accepted 
view. This he shows to be a thing inherent in our present state 
of development, while in the natural kingdom ; and that the 
supposed free will *' to refuse the evil and choose the good ” is 
a mere conceit of that human pride which revolts from the 
iecognition of its helplessness. First let the mind be humbled 
to realise this, and then it will cry, “ O wretched man that I 
am ! who shall deliver me from the body of this death and 
will thus be led to “ thank God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

(31.) The eighth chapter develops this explanation (Rom. 
VIII, 5-8.) It shows that imperfection was so made for the 
very purpose of being pci fected, and that its self-consciousness 
and suffering in that consciousness is a means to that end 
Rom. VIII, 18-23) — a means insufficient, however, till He 
(Himself, in the person of His Son) assuming the condition of 
imperfection, incarnate into the natural kingdom, voluntarily 
accepts and uses that means in the perfect obedience of love 
and faith as ’man, and condemns imperfection to death, in His 
own human person (Rom. VIII, 3.) Incorporate in that person, 
by the love and faith which He bestows upon us in the * new 
birth,’ we share His obedience, His victory over imperfection 
in its death on the Cross, His tesurrection into the Spiritual 
life, and His Sonship (Rom. VIII, 9-1 7.) 

Though we still, while in the animal envelope, suffer by its 
impeifection, the Spirit, which has bieathed upon us the ' new 
birth,’ maintains the new life so given against infirmity and 
decay, and sends up the piayer of faith in the midst of this 
distress (Rom. VIII, 26 and 27.) 

All things — even what we call evil, or imperfection, suffer- 
ing and death— “ work together for good ” for God’s creation, 
since first matter embodied God’s will, till now that it has 
culminated in the man new born into the body of the risen 
Jesus. Before time was He predestinated His creation to be 
conformed to that body ; through process after process during 
the countless ages He has called it ; in an* obscure corner of 
this obscute satellite of one among the countless suns of the 
universe, He has justified or perfected it ; and in reunion with 
Himself He will — or, in the words of faith for which time 
does not exist, He has glorified it (Rom. VIII, 28-30.) 

“ What, then, shall objectors say to these things? (for 
there are Christian objectors as well as materialist objectors.) 
If He has given His Son, by whom and in whom is this 
creation, to thus bring back His creation into Himself, 
shall any one bound His giving (Rom. VIII 31 and 32) ; 
shall any one venture to say that He can repent of His gifts 
and calling (Rom. XI, 29) ? " Who shall lay anything to the 
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charge of God's elect ? " And who shall presume to limit 
God's elect? “Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ 
that died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us. Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ?” 

And then comes the grand profession of faith in Rom. VIII, 
38 and 39, a piofession so beyond the reach of imperfect 
humanity even at the present day, so impossible for a Jew 
and a Puritan of that day, that it must be regarded 
as the immediate inspiration of God. And yet, if dis- 
passionately considered, it is pure reason. Once admit that 
we are not the offspring of chance, but of a Living Being, 
then we must be like Him in some degree, and His feel- 
ings can in some degree be inferied from ours. What man 
is ruthless to his own workmanship ? What father but pitieth 
his own childien ? The inference of David in the 103rd Psalm, 
is that of Jesus of Nazaieth in the sermon on the, mount, of 
Paul in his letter to the Jews of Rome. If we, consciously 
imperfect as we are, love our children, hoiv much more does the 
Perfect Father? Do infiimity and imperfection estrange the 
earthly parent from his offspring, or would he remove both if 
he could? Is it, then, reason to imagine that the Almighty 
cannot do this, or that the All-loving will not? Let objectors 
take as the Christian creed the last two verses of the eighth 
chapter of Paul’s letter to Rome, and stumble no longer over 
purblind views and partial presentations of that creed by 
lesser men. 

(32) The next chapter of that letter has probably, writes 
Mr. Morison, in his 4 Service of Man ' — “ added more to human 
misery than any other utterances made by man.” Why so ? 
Paul therein only expresses self-evident truth, namely, the 
helplessness of the creature ; that “it is not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy.” 
Arc we competent to judge for Him how this love is to work 
for us? Does not all nature teach the rule ‘every one in his 
turn'? Can we suggest a better? Are we ready with a sub- 
stitute for natural selection — for ‘putting back/ for development 
by degrees ? And what else does Romans IX describe but this 
method ? Do the sceptics stumble only over Pauls manner 
of conveying scientific truth to the understanding of Jews 
of the first century ? Doubtless, had he and they possessed 
the knowledge of the present day, Paul would have selected 
other # wprds than those of Romans IX, 22 and 23. But suppose 
that, instead of speaking of men, Paul had been speaking 
of trees, and of the suppression of the less fit in order to 
promote the giowth of the fitter, in a forest— would any one 
quarrel with his words? Paul is only describing a law of 
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nature, and that he understood the full extent of the law, and 
that such suppression or rejection is only postponement, appears 
from Romans XI, n, 12, 15, 25, 26, 31 and 32. Do objectors 
who admire the method in the organic kingdom object to it 
on account of its universality? Or is it mcicly that they fail 
to apprehend what professor Drummond points out — that the 
writers of the New Testament, without meaning to be scientific, 
but meaning only to be accurate, have stated truths in the 
clearest terms of modern science ? 

(33.) To sum up the argument, then, it may be said that- 
putting aside the denunciatory Epistles for which the considera- 
tions stated in para. (25) may sufficiently account — there is 
nothing in the exposition of their Master's teaching by the 
followers of Jesus to justify that ‘believe or be damned’ 
presentation of Christianity, on which objections to Christianity 
are mainly founded, vobjections other than the scientific objec- 
tions dealt with in the former essay;. It has been before 
admitted that there is much more ground for that presentation, 
and those objections, in the reported utterances of the man 
Jesus Himself, such as are quoted in the pievious para. (13). 

Of these utterances an explanation has been attempted in 
paras. (14) and (15) ; and the piescntation really made by the 
man Jesus of the "gieat mysteiy” as undeistood by Him, has 
been set foith in para. (16). It is contended that this presenta- 
tion, — supported as it is by the exposition of His teaching 
which is afforded in the letteis of His followers — is the one 
which objectois should in fairness consider ; instead of grasp- 
ing at one which is discot dant with human reason, with 
the analogy of Divine working in the universe as observed by 
science, and with our consciousness of God's love through its 
faint leflection in our own hearts, — even though the latter pre- 
sentation may be put forward by some Chiistians on the strength 
of paiticular utterances such as arc quoted in para. (13). 

The explanation attempted of these utterances in paras. ^14) 
and (15) may be worthless ; no other attempt to explain them 
may be reasonable; if so, then they aie dark sayings such 
as aic many others attributed to the Master < e . g. Matt. XI, 
12, and XVI, 19 and 28), and found in the writings of former 
prophets. As before said in para. (11) — that any finite intellect 
should fully understand the mind of Him ‘ whose judgments 
arc unsearchable and his ways past finding out' is of course out 
of the question. All interpretations must necessarily be in 
a greater or less measure false. But “ let God be true though 
every man a liar" He reveals Himself in His universe, and 
in our hearts, as love ; and when our eyes are opened to so 
see Him by the ‘new birth', then faith in the at-one-*mt£rt 
of His creation with himself follows as a certain consequence 
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(34.) It may not be out of place, in concluding this essay, 
to allude to a matter which perhaps affects, more or less 
consciously, the attitude of some persons towards the received 
ideas of Christianity, — namely the popular presentment of the 
Christian’s hereafter. There are many who cannot conceive 
of an eternity of prayer and praise. There is to them some- 
thing unreal and impossible, even repugnant, in the conception. 
They find psalm -singing and long devotional exercises weari- 
some on eaith, and to do nothing but this hereafter is a 
prospect far from attractive, Others are full of energy — a 
quality certainly of Divine origin, however our imperfection 
may misdirect it ; and they look forward with no pleasure 
to an eternity of rest. 

But there is no ground for those popular ideas. u My father 
lyorketh hitherto and I work,” said the Master, and is it to be 
supposed that the hitheito eternal order will suddenly be 
changed? The imperious need of woik implanted’in man is 
but a reflex of the energy of that source from whence he 
comes; as the activity of the univeise which culminates in 
man emanates from Him of whose will it is the embodiment. 
Thus the future, like the past, may be assumed to be ceaseless 
activity — and also jay therein, when the impel fection which 
recoils from exertion has been perfected. 

(35.) One rest, indeed, there is for the sons of God. the 
rest from the burden of imperfection under which “the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain until now.” To mortal 
man this perhaps alone of those things which “eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard, neither have enteied in the heart of man — 
which God hath prepared for them that love him,” — this 
alone is fully realisable. Constituted as we are, this anticipation 
must in life swallow up all others, even that which in approach- 
ing death will be yet more intense — the anticipation of reunion 
with God. Whatever a parent may feel in returning to long 
parted children, or children in rejoining their parents ; whatever 
may be felt by lovers, wives and husbands, in reunion after 
weary separation ; can be but a faint indication of the feeling 
of the man purged from sin, new born into Christ, whose 
connection with the Central Love has been re-established in an 
attraction which grows hourly stronger as he draws nearer to 
the Golden Gate What must be the rapture of that man, when, 
as physical brain and sense reel and swim, the dawning com- 
mences on the opening vision, and* he struggles to his release 
seeing, like Stephen, “ the heavens opened and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God.” But this cannot be 
realised now ; in life it seems distant and unreal. With the 
bonds of the flesh and its imperfection still upon him, while 
he has only the brain wherewith to receive impressions, man 
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cannot rise to the height of realising reunion as keenly as he 
realises rest from the burden of imperfection. That, at any 
rate, comes home to us all —the anticipation of the intense 
relief when that burden will no longer weigh us down. 

As Paul says, even we 11 which have the fiist fruits of the 
spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves waiting for the 
adoption .' 1 If such is the longing of the new born man for this 
relief, what must be its realisation as the Gate is passed ! 
Whatever we can feel on this earth in release from mortal pain. 
In respite from awful dread, in deliverance from utmost sorrow, 
can be absolutely nothing to the overpowering sense of free- 
dom from the power of sin. 

( 36 .) Then the intensity of the life ! To a human being 
in perfect health and vigour, so far as such is possible, meie 
existence is a joy ; — what must it be to the really perfect man, 
weighed down no longer by the grossness of the mortal nature ! 
To him may truly apply that apostrophe of Shelley : — 

14 With thy clear keen joyance langour can not be : 

Shadow of anoyance never came near thee : 

Thou lovest ; but ne'er knew love's s*.d satiety/* 

This last line, moreover, points to a special joy, — 

“ When with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile/* 

— and the love of earth is renewed in heavenly perfection, 
without misunderstandings or differences, as without coldness 
or change For there shall be no more “sorrow nor crying, 
neither sliaU there be any more pain : for the former things 
are passed away.” Not only the leunion with loved ones gone 
before, but the vast capacity of love embiacing all those who 
are beloved of the Redeemei — this must be a very keen delight ; 
for when on earth are we happier than in the moments when 
we feel in charity with all men, and enjoy the exquisite luxury 
of sympathy and of doing good ! 

Finally, of those things prepaied for us which can ‘enter in 
the heait of man’, one thoroughly realisable delight is the joy 
of work. With the vast development of energies which will 
accrue to us, what must be the keen pleasure of honouiable, 
beneficent, successful, service — service of which we can see 
the results; free fiom failuie, free from misconstruction and 
calumny ; thorough, perfect, complete and appreciated with 
that “well done, thou good and faithful servant’’ which will be 
guerdon indeed. 

(37*j Now, is an eteinity of prayer and praise more conceiv- 
able, more consonant with and agreeable to human ideas ? 
Will not the prayer and praise upspring pet force from hearts 
ovciflowing with joys like these, which can in some degree be 
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anticipated now— and with those other transcendent joys which 
"eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered in 
the heart of man ? ” 

The human creature depicts the hereafter according to his 
own ideas of what is joy. The Red Indian imagined a paradise 
all hunting and fishing ; the Norseman painted it all fighting 
and drinking; Mahomed conceived of it as all wine and women; 
to the Christian it appears all love and service and praise : — 
Never can it enter the heart of man on this earth, that "which 
God hath prepared for them that love him.” 

H. Grey. 



Art. III.— THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
IN BENGAL. 

Article II. 

I N a previous article * I treated of the administration of 
justice in Bengal with special reference to the work and 
position of the Munsifs. I now propose to make some re- 
marks on the Code of Civil Procedure, and the general results 
of our judicial system. But as the High Court’s Reports for 
1887 and 1888 have appeared since my first article was written, 
I think that I should begin by referring to some of the statis- 
tics contained in them. 

There Was a considerable increase of institutions in 1887, 
the figures being 489,796 against 471,066 for 1886, and na- 
turally there was a corresponding increase in the decisions, 
the figures being 498,206 against 471,575. This rate of in- 
crease was not maintained in 1888, for in it the institutions 
were 478,116 and the decisions 488,607. There was thus a 
falling off of nearly 12,000 in the number of institutions. 
Still they were in excess of those for 1886 and other preced- 
ing years. The above figures include the woik of the Calcutta 
Courts, but not that of the so-called Revenue Courts. The 
number of suits commonly instituted and decided in them 
is about 11,000, and it is noticeable that there was no diminu- 
tion in 1888 such as occurred in the Munsifs* Courts and in 
the Calcutta Small Cause Court. On the contrary the in- 
stitutions increased, there being 10,681 in 1887 and 11,107 
in 1888. Probably, however, these figures include cases in 
which Revenue officeis made out ceitificates of demand under 
certain special Acts. If so, the rise or fall in the number 
does not signify much, as it may depend on such a fortuitous 
circumstance as a change in the official *taff. 

It is difficult to say to what the falling off in institutions 
in 1888 is owing. It has occurred in the money class of suits, 
the drop in them amounting to nearly 20,000 (2,60,762 
against 279,452 in 1887, and 2,73,782 in 1886), and it has been 
suggested that it is due to the passing of the Debtors* Act 
(8 of 1888) which has put difficulties in the way of the arrest 
and imprisonment of debtors. No doubt this is one of the 
causes, for a remarkable table in the Report shows that there 


No. CLXXIV foi Ociober 1888, p. 344.. 
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has been a great decrease in the number of cases in which 
debtors were sent to jail. During 1884-87 the number was 
always above 2,000, but in 1888 it fell to 915. The figures 
are the more striking because the Debtors' Act was not in force 
for the first quarter of the year. Another cause is, that a large 
class of suits has ceased to be cognizable by the Small Cause 
Courts. I refer to suits for ground rents which, to the great 
inconvenience of the public, can now only be brought in the 
regular Courts. They have therefore disappeared from col. 8 
of Statement 2, though it is not clear where they have gone to, 
for in many cases they do not come within the provisions of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. It would seem that the headings of 
Statement 2 require alteration. The passing of the Debtors* 
Act will hardly account for the decrease in institutions in the 
Calcutta Small Cause Court. It is too large to be so accounted 
for, and it began before the Debtors* Act was passed. It 
appears, too, that this Act has had less effect in Calcutta than 
in the interior. The decrease in the number of applications for 
arrest in the Calcutta Small Cause Court was considerable, but 
not enormous, there being 769 such applications in 1887 and 
603 in 1888. This was not so great a fall as that from 1886 
to 1887, the number in the former year being 987. 

The dimunition of business in the Calcutta Small Cause 
Court is very marked, and docs not appear to be satisfactoiy. 
Curiously enough it seems to have been going on ever since 
the pecuniary jurisdiction was enlarged. “ It is a remark- 
able fact,” says the Report, “ that notwithstanding the increased 
jurisdiction given in 1882, the number of suits instituted has 
considerably decreased. The returns for 1883, 1887 and 1888 
are most conspicuous in this respect.” In 1886 there were 
neaily 30,000 v 29,2 16) institutions, in 1887 they were 26,811, 
and in 1888, 25 097. Some persons may regard the diminution 
with pleasure, and think that it points to a diminished litigious- 
ness. It is very doubtful, however, if it is due to this cause. 
The litigiousness of the Bengalis has been much exaggerated. 
Long ago Sir Henry Strachey wrote— ‘ Complaints are seldom 
or never litigious. I have seen some false complaints, and some 
conspiracies supported by false evidence ; but suits simply 
litigious, brought forward merely from the quarrelsome disposi- 
tion of the prosecutor, are not common out of 100 suits, 

perhaps five at the utmost, may be fairly pronounced litigious.” 
Seventy-three years later we find Mr. Field writing — “ Much 
has been said here (in Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s minute) and 
elsewhere of the latitude of appeal and of the litigiousness of the 
people of India ; but I venture to say that a careful comparison 
of the Indian system and of judical statistics will show, that 
there is very little, if indeed anything abnormal in these respects 
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Sn India, as compared with other countries • It is only doctri- 
naires like Mr. Whitley Stokes who can seriously describe it as 
a defect in the Code of Civil Procedure, that the courts are not 
expressly empowered to stay frivolous or vexatious suits. 
Such men bestride the poor land of India like Colossi, in touch 
with it only at the two points of Simla and Calcutta, and 
sublimely regardless of all that lies between. In all proba- 
bility the deciease in the business of the Calcutta Small Cause 
Couitisdue to suitors having become wearied out with law 
expenses, and with the increased delay and difficulty in obtain- 
ing justice. In the reportf for 1887, the High Court say that 
complaints have been made both by the Judges of the Small 
Cause Couit and by the public, of the block in the despatch of 
the legitimate business of the Court. It is added that the 
Couit has not ovei looked the matter, and apparently this is 
all the consolation that the public has as yet got. The idea 
that expense and delay have caused the diminution of the 
business is supported by the fact, that the decrease has chiefly 
taken plade in suits cf small values : for example, in 1888 
theie was a falling off of 1714 in suits under Rs. 10 in 
value (9.310 in 1886 and 7,596 in 1887.) If statistics are to be 
trusted, it would appear that the falling off was not occasioned 
by want of success in realising decretal monies, for the figures 
for 1888 aie in this respect better than those for 1886 or 1887. 
It may be doubted, however, if statement No. 6 is correctly 
piepaied. If it is, the difference in the proportion of successful 
to unsuccessful applications for execution in the Calcutta Court 
and in the Mofussil Couits is remarkable. In the foimrr, three 
fourths of the applications are more or less successful, while 
in the latter more than half of the applications arc “ wholly 
infructuous.’* This is the more strange as the powers of the 
Mofussil Courts aie greater, and, as many of the applications 
to them are for the recovery of immovable property which can- 
not be made away with so easily as money. 


* Mi. Field’s lemaiks evidently weie only meant to lefer to the matter of 
litigiousness, though giammaticaily they also lefct to the system of appeals. 
He admits that the great latitude of appeal is one of the most remarkable 
features of Indian Pi oceduie. 

t In the Repot t for 1886, the Judges of the Small Cause Court say, that 
they fear the deuease is to be attubuted to the mote cumbrous procedute 
which has been adopted rince 1882, and to the fact that the smaller suits 
are shouldered out of the way by suits of higher value. 14 We aie satis- 
fied/’ they add, •* that the usefulness of the Court, as a small debt collec- 
ting Court, has been much impaired.” Pei haps it was a mistake to enlatge 
the jurisdiction of the Court. What Calcutta really wants apparently is f an 
Original Court which can try all cases above a ceitam value, and do so 
more cheaply and expeditiously than the original side of the High Court. 
It does not seem reasonable that the pi act ice in the latter should be kept 
a close preserve for barnsteis. Such is not the lule in Madras, 
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It is doubtful if litigation is likely to increase much in Bengal. 
The tide has been rising for many years, but their are signs 
now of its slackening. The tremulous fluctuations that now begin 
to be obseived appear to point to an approach to the zenith. 
The only things likely now-a-tlays to cause a fresh increase of 
suits, would be a reduction of Couit fees, and the establishment 
of more Courts, but these are hardly to be looked for. We 
seem to have too much to do in providing for the external 
defences of India to have leisuie or finances for internal improve- 
ments, — at least when these take the foim of cheapening justice. 
More light would be thrown on the decreases and increases 
noticed in the High Court Reports if the field of obseivation 
were Gnlaiged. The Debtors* Act applies to all India, and if 
it has reduced litigation in Bengal, it ought to have the same 
effect elsewhere. The only other Repoit for 1888 which I have 
seen is that for the Punjab, and according to it, litigation largely 
increased in 1888, (257,975 against 248 177 in 1887). The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal annually reviews the adminis- 
tration of justice within his Piovince. Presumably othei Gover- 
nors do the same ; but, so fat as I am awaie, no attempt is made 
by the Government of India to gather up these piovincial 
repoits into one gcneial icvilw of the administiation of justice 
throughout the Empiie. At lea^t this is not done in any 
publication which is leadily piocurable by the public The 
only general observations on the subject that I have seen, are 
in a memorandum by the Secretaiy of State on the results of 
Indian administration within the thiity years fiom 1856 to 1886. 
It is there stated that in 1856 some 730000 suits were instituted 
in India, and that in 18 86 the number was 1908869. A 
general review by the Government of India would not only 
be of high inteiest, but it would tend to produce a feeling of 
solidarity among our High Courts. At present, they work 
independently of one another, and Mr. Whitley Stokes, 
quoting Mr. Collett, complains that they do not show that 
regard for each other’s decisions which is the habit of Courts of 
concurrent grade in England. Thete are certainly some points 
of practice which the High Couit might settle in common. 
The rules about commissions for example, aie different in the 
North West from those in Bengal, and yet the Bengal Courts 
have often to send commissions to be executed in the North 
West, and vice versa . 

The apparent omission of the Government of India to review 
the judicial statistics for the Empiie is the more remarkable, 
because the Committee which sat some years ago and devised 
forms of annual returns, appears to have contemplated that 
such a review should be made. The tables and statements of 
the Calcutta High Court arc divided into two classes — Provincial 
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and Imperial — and forms of the second class are used through- 
out India. 

Statement (Q), showing the average duration of cases 
exhibits an improvement on those for former years,— the 
average for contested cases having been brought down to 
less than five months. The Hon’ble High Court writes dis- 
paragingly of this return, observing that the Court has never 
attached much importance to it, as there is much reason to believe 
that it is not properly calculated. I am afraid that such a 
remark is not likely to make the Lower Couits more careful 
in preparing the return. Yet it would seem an easy thing to 
make the return correctly : all that is needed is, to count the 
days fiom institution to decision of each case, and the registers 
kept in every Court ought to allow of this being done. Surely 
the return is a necessary one and worth taking pains with. 
It is something to know that cases do not drag on now as they 
did in the early days of our administration. In February 1795 
the Collector of Burdwan reported, that there were thirty 
thousand undecided suits on the files of the district courts : — 

e I have reason to believe, lie wnte^, “that the whole number of 
suits now undecided in the Ad.ilut of this disincr, will be found to 
be not less in number than thiity thousand, and that half this 
accumulation of business in ai rears, has taken place in the course 
of about nine months. To judge therefore from an expeiience 
of nine months, of the adequacy of the Court to answer the object 
of its institution, in which the due collection of the rents and 
public interest are immediately concerned, or, in other word®, to 
estimate the excess of its business, beyond what, under its present 
constitution, human poweis can peifoim, a computation may be 
made on the following grounds : Let it be admitted that the Court 
can get though ten suits per diem, wln^h, considering that there is 
likewise a Faujdari (criminal) of constant and very considerable 
business to be supplied, and that every suit in the Diwani Adalut, 
whether for a laige or a small sum, requires the same formality 
of procedure, is, I aoDrehend, the utmost that it can be supposed 
to perform ; and allowing in the same estimate, that the Court 
sits for the dispatch of business eveiy day in the year, not even 
Sundays excepted, the peiiod required for it to clear off its present 
load of business, would be no less than bMween eight and nine 
years ; at the end of which term, admitting the number of plaints 
filed, or that the business of the Courts should be equal to what 
it has proved for nine months past, the load of business, instead 
of being perfectly gotten rid of, would be found increased in the 
, number of one hundred and sixty thousand suits still pending, or 
more than five times what it is at present. It follows, therefore, 
that a man who at this time files a bill in the Diwani Adalut, 
and provided his cause be brought to decision in regular rotation, 
cannot look for redress of his injury to be afforded him in less 
then eight. years ; and that a man who, at the end of that period, 
should file a bill, could have no very good prospects of its being 
brought to decision in the whole term of his life ; and, moreover, 
that the number of plaints pending at the end of every year, 
should be found still accumulating in a ratio which would ultimately 
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prolong the prospect of decision beyond any assignable limits* 
and thereby destroy the purpose of an Adalut altogether/’ 

The author of this appalling calculation was Mr. Samuel Davis, 
well known as a mathematician, and as a contributor to the 
early volumes of the Asiatic Researches . He seems to have had a 
grim satisfaction in applying his powers of calculation to a 
practical subject. 

In commenting on this and similar representations, the 
authors of the 5th Report (printed 1812) expiess a doubt if 
things had much improved. They notice that the number of suits 
pending before the native Commissioners (Munsifs; at the end 
of 1801, was 131,929, and they observe — “Subsequent reports 
are not calculated to show that the difficulty of keeping down 
the number of cases depending on the file, has at all diminish- 
ed, or that the means resorted to for that purpose have been 
as successful as was expectcd. ,, They quote a letter from the 
Bengal Government showing, that at the end of 1802, the 
number of suits pending in Tirhoot, Dacca and Bchar ex- 
ceeded the number which had been decided or dismissed 
from the file in the course of the five pieceding years. In 
1812 the Court of Directors were so distressed at the accu- 
mulation of suits in Madras as to say — 

11 We should be very sorry, that fiom the accumulation of such 
arears, theie should ever be reason to raise a question, whether it 
wete better to leave the natives to ihcir own aibitraiy and pre- 
cipitate tribunals, than to harrass their feelings, and injure their 
ptoperty, by an endless procrastination of their suits, under the 
pretence of more deliberate justice.' 

An article by Mr, Marshman, in the Calcutta Review for 
January 1845, is more encouraging. He writes — 

Of the various modifications which have been introduced into 
our judicial institutions during the last fifteen years, one mam 
object has been to prevent the lingeiing of suits in the various 
Courts, and to give the suitois the blessing of an expeditious 
decision, even when it was found difficult to give them a cheap 
or peihaps an equitable decision. So far as the rapid disposal 
of ca&es is a national benefit, it has been in a gieat measure attain- 
ed in the Company’s Couits at this Piesidency. The average 
duration of a suit in the Sadat Court in 1829 was foity months; 
in 1843 h was only fifteen months. In the Zillah Courts, it has 
been reduced during this period fiom thirty-six months to six 
months and a half ; in those of the Sadar Amin fiom ten months 
to five months and a half, and in those of the Munsif from six 
months and a half to four and a half. 

In the same article Mr. Marshman speaks of the Munsif as 
being the poor man’s judge, and says, that redress in 99 cases 
of Civil Injustice out of a hundred, is given exclusively through 
the Munsif. This is rhetorical, unless Mr. Marshman is 
referring to the fact that decrees, even of other Courts, were 
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generally executed by the Munsif. Further on he tells us, 
that three-fourths of the suits instituted are perferred to the 
Munsifs. His figures are — total institutions for 1843, 180,303, in- 
stituted before the Munsifs, 136,474, t. e. t nearly four fifths of 
the whole. In 1888 the proportion of institutions before the 
Munsifs was still greater, 397,797 out of a total of 452^533 
institutions in the Mofussil Courts having been preferred to 
the Munsifs : This gives a ratio of over seven-eighths, and, as 
was noted in my former article, the ratio will become still 
greater if the intention of the Legislature be carried out, 
and the Munsifs’ jurisdiction raised to Rs. 2,000. Unfortunately 
the length of time that cases remain pending in the Munsifs* 
Courts has not been materially shortened since Mr. Marsh- 
man’s time, if we exclude cases tiied under the Small Cause 
Court procedure. It was then 4^ months, and now it is 3 
months and 19 days. But it should be remembered that when 
Mr. Marsfynan wiote, Munsifs only tiied cases up to Rs. 300 
in value; it is not unlikely, too, that his figures include un- 
contcsted cases. No return appears to be made of the average 
duration of cases on the otiginul side of the High Court. 
Accordingly to popular report, it much exceeds (at least for 
some classes of cases) that of cases in the Mofussil. Good 
as the results shown in Statement Q may be admitted to be, 
they compare badly with those attained in the quiet Punjab, 
where the average duiation of contested suits is thirty days, 
and that of uncontested cases thirty-one days. Appaiently it 
does not matter much there, as far as regards the expenditure of 
time, whether a defendant fight or flee. In either case he is 
rapidly disposed of. 

In order, however, to judge correctly of the despatch 
of business, we ought to have a statement of the average 
duration of execution of decree cases as well as of original 
suits. It has often been said that in this country, a 
man’s, troubles begin when he obtains a decree, and the 
immense number of infructuous applications for execution 
lends support to the remark. This difficulty seems to exist all 
over India. The Punjab Court defends itself by saying that, 
though the proportion of infructuous decrees is large, it is 
not greater there than it is in some other provinces where the 
Courts have more time to devote to executive business. It also 
says, that it cannot be assumed that a high percentage of wholly 
infructuous decrees necessarily inplies inefficiency of action on 
the part of the Courts. 

Codification . 

The Indian Government was early impressed with the 
desirability of codification. In 1793 Marquisi Cornwallis 
began one of his Regulations as follows : “ It is essential to 
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the future prosperity of the British territories in Bengal, that 
all Regulations which may be passed by Government affecting 
in any respect the rights, persons, or property of their subjects, 
should be formed into a regular code.” These words were 
quoted and adopted by 37 Geo. III. c. 142, see. 58 passed in 
1797. No single Regulation or Act, however, contained all or 
even most of the rules of procedure. These had to be searched 
for in various Regulations and Acts, and in the Circulars and 
Constructions .of the Sadr Divvani Latterly the great re- 
source of the Courts and of practitioners was Marshman’s Guide 
to the Civil Law of the Presidency of Fort William. This 
work was first.published at Serampore in 1842, and at a time 
when that town was still a Danish possession. A secoud 
edition was published in 1848. The work is a storehouse of 
information about our old courts and their procedure, and is 
not the least of the many benefits which have come to 
India from the now fallen settlement of Serampore. There 
was an earlier book — an Abstract of the Civil Regulations — 
which was compiled by Mr. Augustus Prinscp of the Ci\ il 
Service. Shoie praises this book highly, and says it will 
reflect lasting ciedit on Mr. Prinscp s name. But alas, who 
now knows of Mr. Augustus Prinsep or his book ! * One 
feature of the old system was a voluminous system of pleadings. 
Each party was allowed to file two statements of his case, 
and thus we had a plaint or answer, a reply and a rejoinder. 
These would be entered in the decrees, and hence such documents 
were often seveial yards long. Our legislators seem now to 
have erred on the other side, for they have enacted that in the 
large and important branch of the Civil Law. which relates to 
rent suits, no-defendant shall be allowed to file a written defence 
without the leave of the Court. It is to be hoped that the Courts 
will always give such leave, for experience teaches that the 
filing of a written statement is a great safeguard against 
injustice, and that it also leads to a saving of time. 

The Code of Civil Procedure was not passed till after the 
Mutiny. It was entitled an Act for simplifying the procedure 
of the Courts of Civil Judicature not established by Royal 
Charter. Though it only became law in 1859. it had long been 
on the anvil. It was, indeed, one of the outcomes of a statute of 
William the Fourth which was passed in 1833, and provided 
«for the appointment of India Law Commissioners, who were to 
enquire into all forms of judicial procedure in force in British 
India. These Commissioners prepared a draft code/f* 


* Mr. Maishman, however, ackowledges his indehteefness to it. 
t Apparently the fiist draft of all was made by Mr. Miilett, for Mr. 
^Marsnman in the preface to his fiist edition, speaks of his obligations 
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This was revised in 1853 by Messrs. Mills and Harington, and 
then the revised draft was submitted to another body of Law 
Commissioners in England. Their draft was again revised and 
became law as Act VIII of 1859, the Bill being brought in and 
carried under the management of Sir Barnes Peacock. It was 
a first attempt, and defects were soon discovered' in it. These 
were amended from time to time, but at last the 'Superstructure 
of embodying’ Acts and case law became too great, and Act VIII 
was repealed and Act X of 1877 enacted in its place. This, 
however, was confessedly too hurriedly passed, and soon had 
itself to be amended by Act XII of 1879. Three years afterwards 
Act X was repealed, and Act XIV of 1882 was enacted. This, 
too, has been a great deal altered and amended especially by 
Act VII of 1888 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the Civil Procedure 
Code is of universal application. Much of it does not apply to 
the Small Cause and Rent Coujts, and there are also parts 
which do not apply to the High Court. It is curious that the 
sections which prescribe the mode of recording evidence do not 
apply to the High Court. Hence that Court is freed from the 
embarassing rule, that the evidence recorded must be read over 
to the witness. Theoretically it may seem proper that the wit- 
ness should have an opportunity of learning if his statement has 
been taken down correctly, and, if this was the whole extent 
of the law’s requirements, they might not be so impracticable. 
But the reading must take place in the presence of the Judge 
and of the parties and their pleaders. The law does not even 
allow of the record being handed over to the witness in order 
that he may read it quietly and at his leisure. Depositions 
often fill many pages, and the necessity of reading them over 
is no inconsiderable obstruction to business. Nor does it 
appear that any good results from the practice, for the clerk 
generally gabble* over the deposition, and the witness cannot 
follow him. 

It will probably soon be found necessary to revise the 
Code and enact a new one ; the provisions about the recording 
of evidence may then be amended. 

Mr. Field has expressed a well founded regret that no machi- 
nery exists in India for working new material into the Codes 
during the intervals between the periodical revisions to which 
the Codes are subjected. He points out that a standing Law 
Commission was one of Austin’s ideas for codification. 


to the Civil Code drafted by Mr. Millett, and says it has been superseded 
by the appointment of the Law Commission. An account of the labours 
of the Law Commission will be found in Mr. Phillips’ article on 14 Indian 
Codification” in this Review for Apiil 1889. 

18 
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There can be no doubt that the Code has been a great boon 
to India It has introduced order where there was formerly 
chaos, and it has in common with the other Codes, been a 
powerful educational instrument. Section 10 which declares 
that no person shall, by reason of his descent or place of birth, 
be, in any Civil proceeding, exempted from the jurisdiction of 
any of the Courts, is in itself a Charter of Rights, and a pro- 
clamation of the gospel of equality. It is not, indeed, the case 
that this principle was enunciated for the first time in the Code 
of 1859. It first appeared apparently in Act XI of 1836, and 
its operation was extended in 1843 *° the Courts of the Mun- 
sifs.* Complaints have been made about the res judicata 
section, and about the needless elaboration of the provisions 
about discovery and inspection, and of the demoralising effects of 
the affidavit-system, but it is difficult to see how such defects, 
if they be defects, could be remedied. 

(Costliness of our Courts ) — What really is a melancholy re- 
flection is, that the good ness *of the Code does not prevent our 
system of distributing justice from being expensive, dilatory 
and uncertain. Substantive law is for the most part still 
uncodified, and is theiefore vague and uncertain. Our Courts, 
also, are too few in number and too expensive. It is difficult 
for a poor man to get justice except at a ruinous loss. All 
the good that the Code has done would probably have been 
exceeded by a simple measure reducing the amount of Court 
fees ! Some years ago theie was a great agitation about alter- 
ing the Rent law. Many able men took part in the discussions, 
and the Bengal Tenancy Act has been hailed as a great 
trumph of legislative skill. But the grand objects of enabling 
landlords to get their rent, and of protecting the ryots from 
evictions, would have been better secured by the stroke of 
some autocrat’s pen halving or quartering the institution fees, 
than by the elaborate provisions of the new Act, The costli- 
ness of our system is the great objection to it, and one which 
goes far to neutralise its advantages over rough and ready 
inodes of dispensing justice. The institution fees a re not the 
only ones wnich press heavily on the people. Indeed, suitors 
say they do not care so much for them as their amounts are 
fixed and known, and they can avoid them by not going into 
Court. But it is hard to stop when* ohee one has embarked 
on litigation ; and it is after this that the miscellaneous charges, 
such as copying Gharges, affidavit charges, whnesses’s expenses 

a 

• Previous to 1793. British subjects residing in the interior could only be 
sued in the Supreme Court, but by Regulation 28 of that year, no British 
subject was allowed to reside more than ten miles from Calcutta, unless 
he gave a bond binding himself to submit to the jurisdiction of the local 
dewani adalat in all suits not* exceeding Rs. 500 Sicca in value. 
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begin. Take for example the paper books. t.e., printed trans- 
lations of pleadings so generally required in the High Court 
Their cost is often out of all proportion to the value of the 
property in suit. It is curious that when Sir Charles Wood 
penned his dispatch in 1862, he suggested that the necessity 
for translations might be obviated by constituting Division 
Courts of “Judges trained in the country, whose knowledge of the 
Native language would obviate the expense and delay of trans- 
lating the proceedings.” We have now not only Judges trained 
in the country, but Judges who are Natives, and yet one does not 
hear of translations being dispensed with. Apparently, paper 
books in English are required even though the Divisional Bench 
may consist of two Bengalees ! 1 n such a polyglot country as India, 
translations must occasionally be necessary, but this is a very 
different thing from making translations the rule. In very maDy 
cases a transcript in the Roman character would be all that was 
required. Foj example, few can read a Marwari’s document, but 
most men whp have learned as much Hindustani as is contained 
in Forbes’ Manual, could, with the help of a dictionary, make 
out the meaning of the paper when set before them in the Roman 
character. 

The necessity, however, for translations or transliterations 
could be greatly reduced by the establishment of Appellate 
Benches, as was proposed some years ago. These would, in 
fact, be only a revival of the Provincial Courts of Appeal created 
by Regulation V of 1793. There were four of these, vie. at 
Alipore, Dacca, Murshidabad and Patna. We have now Orissa 
to manage, and also Assam, so that it might be necessary to 
have five Appellate Benches. If the Patna Appellate were 
composed of judges familiar with Urdu and Nagari, the Orissa 
Branch of Judges familiar with Oorya and so on, their would be 
little or no need for translations. The work of the Post-Office 
would also be reduced. It almost makes one dizzy to think 
of the enormous quantities of judicial records which are continu- 
ally passing to and (ro between Calcutta and the Mofussil. 
They seen to darken the air like — 

“ The unaccomplished work of nature's hand 
, Abortive, monstrous or unkindly mixt.” 

which filled the limbo traversed by the fiend on hiS-route to Eden 

Court Fees. 

There seems no doubt that the institution fees in India are 
higher then in other countries, though India is notoriously 
a 'poor country Sir Richard Garth, writing in England, says 
“ People here would hardly be'lieve, that before a man can 
bring a suit in India upon a bond for Rs. 10,000, he has to pay 
a duty to the revenue of. R$. 475 ” When Marquis Cornwallis 
introduced his new system of Courts, the institution fees were 
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abolished. It is stated in the 5th Report that this indulgence 
was soon found to be productive of such an inundation of 
suits, as was likely to put a stop to the course of justice 
altogether, and so Government was obliged to have recourse 
again, in 1795, to an institution fee, as well as to fees on 
exhibits. Similaily Mr. Field tells us, that it was soon dis- 
covered that it was possible to make justice too cheap, and 
that the result of abolishing all fees was to encourage groundless 
and litigious suits. Mr. F. J. Shore, however, states that 
Cornwallis’s system had not a far trial, and that the real cause 
of its failure was that a sufficient number of Courts were not 
established. He also says that the plan was radically wrong 
in one respect, that of excluding all natives of respectability 
from any shaie in the government of their own country. Similar- 
ly, Sir Henry Strachey says : “The fact appears to be this : when 
the business of the Civil Couits became too heavy for the 
Judge, which very soon happened, instead of appointing more 
Judges, it was resolved that, to prevent the accumulation of 
causes, it was necessary to check the spirit of litigiousness 
which was supposed to produce it.” We learn from the 5th Report 
how ruthlessly the new engine for suppressing law suits was 
worked. The Regulation of 1795 had retrospective effect : — 

“ Causes already instituted were, for the greater part, got rid of 
by a requisition for the deposit fee to be paid on them within a 
limited time. The suitoi«?, in general, being from local distance 
uninformed of what has intended to be done, or ftom want of 
confidence in their cause, indifferent to it, or from poverty unable 
to aveit it by the payment lequired ; no gieatei number of suits 
remained on the file when the period for dismissing them arrived, 
than appealed to be manageable ; and the Judges recommenced 
the exercise of their functions, so far disencumbeted, as allowed 
them to entertain a better prospect then hid yet been enjo>ed, of 
their being able to fulfil the object of their several appointments.” 

It will be seen that one of the ptovision9 of the Regulation 
of 1795 was to levy fees on exhibits. It has been proposed to 
revise this system, and it has been urged that the plan of 
charging fees fiom time to time and according to the work 
done, e . g. for each hearing day, is more equitable than that 
of charging a heavy institution fee, which is the same whether 
a case is defended or decieed ex parti. It would appear from 
Sir Henry Strachey that the plan did not woik well 

“ It is not the onginal fee on the institution of the suit, but the 
subsequent charges on exhibits and on witnesses, that appear to 
be intolerable, I have often seen a suitor, when stripped of his 
, last itipee and called upon for the fee on a document, produce 
in court a silver ring or other trinket and beg that it might be 
received as a pledge ; and after all, perhaps, he was cast for want 
of money to bring proof. 1 confess, 1 think such scenes m a 
Court of Justice, unpleasant to those who «re entrusted with the 
admimsti avion of justice, and not very ci editable to Government. 19 
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Indian Governments have tried many contrivances for defray- 
ing the expense of administering civil justice. Probably in old 
times judges was chiefly paid by nazars, or presents. Orme in his 
paper written in 1753, thus describes the mode of instituting a 
suit : — 

1 The plaintiff discovers himself by crying aloud, Justice ! 
Justice ! until attention is given to his importunate clamours. He 
is then ordered to be silent, and to advance before his judge ; to 
whom, after having prostrated himself, and made his offciiug of 
a piece of money, he tells his story in the plainest manner, with 
great humility of voice and gesture, and without any of those 
oratorical embellishments which compose an art in freeer nations. 

1 The wealth, the consequence, the intei est, in the addiess of the 
paity, becomes now the only considerations. He visits his judge 
in private, and gives the jar of oil ; his adveisary bestows the 
hog which breaks it. The fi lends who can influence, intercede; 
and excepting when the case is so manifestly proved as to brand 
the failure of redress with glaring infamy (a restraint which 
human ir.iture is bound to reverence) the value of the bribe ascer- 
tains the justice of the cause. This is so avowed a practice, 
that if a stianger should enqune, how much it would cost him to 
recover a just debt ftom a debtoi who evaded payment, he 
would even where icceive the same answci — the Government will 
keep one fourth, and give you the rest. 1 

The above quotation refers to the Mohamedan practice 
of levying from the successful party a share of the property 
recovered. This had the merit of making payment depend 
on the work done. The share was commonly a fourth, and 
hence was called Chauth.* This cess, as well as the similar 
cesses of Panchatra (one-fifth), Dasatra (one-tenth) and 
ltlik (fees for deliverance, t. e. decision) weie abolished abso- 
lutely and for ever by Warren Hastings in I772.f But it is a 
mistake to suppose that all institution fees were then done 
away with, and that justice was perfectly free down to 1795. 
Mr. Field explains that this was the case, (p. 1C7) but it is 
certain that if fees were abolished in 1772, they were re- 
imposed long before 1795. This appears from Cornwallis’s 
Minute of nth February 1793. In paragraph 53 he writes, 
that the 44th and 45th articles of the judicial Regulations J 

* According to Wilson's Glossai v, the Chauth was probably only 4 annas 
per Rs. 100. 

t These cesses were abolished by at tide 16 of the Regulations of 21 
August 1772, but the exemption was followed by the cjumous proviso, that 
in order to curb and restrain trivial and groundless complaints, the Court 
had a discretion in most cases to impose a fine not exceeding five 
rupees, or to inflict corpora) punishment not exceeding ’twenty lashes 
with a rattan, according to the degiee of the offence and th£ persons 
station in life In those days kicks were apparently four timep mote 
plentiful than rupis (Colebrook’s Supplement, p. 4 ) 

X The reference is to the Geneial Regulations passed in Council On $th 
July 1781. (Colebrooke’s Supplement, 66.) This General Regulation 
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which require a deposit of from two to five per cent, from 
the plaintiff upon his institution of a suit, should be abolished. 
His Lordship goes on to remark that the two Regulations in 
question 'were enacted to check the supposed litigiousness 
of the natives, but that the number of causes depending in 
the several Courts, is a proof that the Regulations have 
not been productive of the intended effect. 

44 The fact is that the evil which this regulation is intended 
to obviate is ascribed to a wrong cause. It is not to be attributed 
to the litigiousness of the people, but with more truth to the 
dilatoriness and inefficiency of the administration of justice. From 
the Collectors * not having time to attend to the judicial business, 
many years often elapsed befote suits were brought to a decision. 

This delay encourages the evil minded to withhold what is due 
from them, or institute piosecutions to gratify ptivate resentment. 
They are certain that a great length of time will elapse before the 
cause is bi ought to a decision, and trust that by some means or 
other, they shall be able to force their opponent into a compromise 
or obtain their ends. If they have the property in their possession, 
they are, at all events, sure of enjoying it until the decision of 
of the suit. The above causes account for the many thousand 
claims that are now depending in some of the Couits.’ 

The truth then is, that the system of cheap justice never 
had a fair trial in India. Cornwallis introduced it in 1793, 
but he did not provide sufficient conduits to carry off the 
rush of suits, and so there was stagnation and overflow. And 
no sooner was his back turned, then Lord Teignmouth reverted 
to the old system "and re-established institution fees Instead 
of the system of cheap justice being twenty years in operation 
as some have thought, it barely lasted for two, for Cornwallis's 

consisted of ninety four article*, and was partly founded on a code prepared 
in the pievious year by Sir Elijah Impey. Among the declared objects of the 
General Regulation was the forming of a consistent code, and the establish- 
ment of one general table of fees in and throughout the Courts of Mofussil 
Diwani Adalats,— and the enabling the inhabitants to known to wbat 
Courts they should apply for justice, and 41 that learning the utmost of the 
costs which may be incurred 111 their suits (they) may not, from appre- 
hension of being involved in exorbitant and unforeseen expenses, or of being 
subjected to fines or extortions of the officers of the Court, be deterred 
from ptosecuting their just claims.’* Buike refeired to this institution fee 
in his speech on Fox’s East Indian Bill, delivered 1st December 1783. 
“ To maintain these eighteen Couits (the Civil Courts established 1781), a 
tax is levied on the sums in litigation of 2 % per cent, on the great, 
and of 5 per cent, on the less. This money is all drawn from the 
provinces to Calcutta. The Chief Justice, the same who stais in defiance 
of a vote of this House, and of His Majesty's recall (Sir Elijah Impey) is 
appointed at once the treasurer and disposer of these taxes, levied without 
any sort of authority from the Company, from the Crown, or from 
Parliament. 

There was a similar provision Jor the levy of a percentage on suits in 
the Regulations of nth April 1780 (Article 36, Colebroke p. 21.) 

• The Collectors were from 1787 to 1793 in chatge of the Civil Courts. 
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Regulations were passed on tst May 1793, and Regulation 38 of 
1795 imposing institution fees, was enacted on 10th April 1795. 
It is well known, too, that the plan of stopping litigation by 
institution fees did not succeed, and that in 1799 a special 
law and special forum had to be erected for the disposal of 
rent-suits. I do not say that Cornwallis was right in abolish- 
ing institution-fees or that his successor was wrong to re-impose 
them. This is a point of procedute which is still unsettled. 
But the supporters of Court-fees ought not to say that 
the system of free justice has been conclusively tiied in India 
and been found to be a failure. 

Regulation 40 of 1793 * s remarkable as the first step taken 
by the British Government for the extensive employment of 
natives. It created a body of men called native Commissioners 
who were to be employed \in three ways, viz , as referees 
(Amins) as arbitrators (Salisr 1), and as Munsifs. Their powers 
were limited to cases not exceeding fifty-six rupees in value, 
and the Munsifs could only take cognisance of cases against 
under-renters or ryots. Mr. Field in his excellent edition of 
the Regulations observes, that natives had been employed in 
this way from the beginning. Article 1 1 of the Regulations 
of 1772 directed that all disputes of property not exceeding 
ten rupees should be decided by the head farmer of the 
pargana to which the parties belonged, and that his decree 
was to be final. “Regulation 40 of 1793 however largely ex- 
tended their (natives) employment and jurisdiction. Those 
who say that the system of Lord Cornwallis wholly closed the 
public service against natives, appear not to have sufficiently 
considered the provisions of the Regulation.” But perhaps 
Mr. Field, when he wrote thus, had forgotten that the Native 
Commisssioners received no pay either for themselves or their 
establishments. Their office was purely honorary, and was 
perhaps not a little burdensome. Regulation 78 of 1795 
amended their position, by giving them the institution fees, 
viz., one anna on the rupee, or rather more than six per cent of 
the value of the suit.* We should give honour to whom 
honour is due. Lord Cornwallis was a high-minded nobleman, 
but he certainly did little for the advancement of natives. 
The pioneer in this respect was apparently Lord William 
Bentinck. It is probable, however, that Lord Cornwallis was 
on the right track when he tried to enlist the aid of intelligent 
native laymen in the administration of civil justice. His scheme 
was that landed proprietors, creditahle merchants, traders and 
shopkeepers should be appointed native Commissioners and 

* The Commissioners, however, only got this fee when the suits were 
decided on the merits, or were compromised, so that piesumably they did not 
get it in the majority of cases. 
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should .get powers as Munsifs, if the Judges and Sadar Divani 
approved of them. I think it is to be regretted that there is 
nothing in Bengal corresponding to the village Munsif in 
Madras, The point where our system breaks down is in its 
dealing with petty cases. We cannot dispose of suits under 
Rs. 10 in value with sufficient economy and despatch. Why 
should we not have a system of Honorary Munsifs corres- 
ponding to that of Honorary Magistrates which is said to have 
worked so well, and which, at all events, is a necessity. There 
are many retired pleaders and judicial officers in the Mofussil who 
could be vested with civil powers.* The great advantage of 
the plan of Native Commissioners was, as remarked by the 
authors of the 5th Report, that they could be indefinitely in- 
creased in number at no expense to the State. As a matter of 
fact the bulk of the judicial work was done by them. For ex- 
ample in 1801 the native Commissioners disposed # of 328,064 
cases, while the judges and their assistants, (known as Registers) 
only disposed of 22,422. A table given by Harington, p. 98, 
shows that for the year 1797 to 1801, the cases decided by the 
Native Commissioners in Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Benares were 
counted by lacs, and those by the Judges and their Registers by 
thousands. The actual figures are 16.14,801 by the native Com- 
missioners, 17,844 by the Registers, and 7,082 by the Judges. 
Harington observes on these figures that they show the absolute 
impossibility of providing for the trial and decision of the nu- 
merous cases of litigation which occur in these extensive and 
populous provinces, without the aid of some description of 
inferior judicatures under Native superintendence. 

In 1803 the powers of Native Commissioners were enlarged 
by the appointment of Head Commissioners or Sadar Amins, 
who. had jurisdiction up to Rs 100. The Native Commis- 
sioners wfcrs badly paid, and perhaps, sometimes badly selected, 
and they "occasionally were unsatisfactory. They seem, how- 
ever, on thp whole, to have done their work well. The following 
is Sir Henry Strachey’s account of them 19th Report p 541.) 

, When a Native Commissioner is tolerably qualified, and in- 
corrupt, no great knowledge of the Regulations is requisite ; he 
decides with the greatest ease a vast number of causes. He is 
perfectly acquainted with the language, the manneis, and even 
the persons and characters of almost all who come before him. 
Hence perjury is vety uncommon in his Court. To us, bis pro- 
ceedings may appear frequently tedious or frivolous, and generally, 
irregular and informal ; but we are very apt to judge from a 
false standard. am fully convinced, that a Native of common 
capacity wi 1 f, 4 ^after a little experience, examine witnesses and 

* I notice that a suggestion to this effect has recently been made by 
Babu Janoki Nath Roy at a meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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investigate the most intricate case, with more temper and perse- 
verance, with more ability and effect, then* almost any European. 

The Native Commissioners decide only petty causes, and 
their emoluments # are but scanty. They occasionally find 
difficulty m maintaining their 'authority, but they should always 
be supported against the contumacious. Their ptocedure, 
as far as I have had occasion to observe, is, with few ex 
ceptions, just what it ought to be. they hear and wnte down 
almost whatever the patties may choose to sa> ; and it is not 
a small advantage that thev are able to sit the whole of the day, 
without being incommoded bv heat or ciouds; that they listen 
to and underatand every one, and that they ate seldom ptovoked 
either by their amlah or bv the parties to lose their temper. 

They sit from morning till night on a mat under a shed or tent, 
or in the porch of a house, and attend to every petty dispute of 
the ryots with a aegtee of patience of which we have no idea, 
till they develope the mei its and decide the suit. I cannot help 
wishing, that their situation* were more respectable in a pecuni- 
ary point of view; and that the) weie empowered to decide 
causes to almost any amount. At picsent, in this Zillah, (Midna* 
pore) few of the Native Commissioners can earn moie than a 
bare subsistence; theiefoie, it cannot be expected that the best 
qualified and most respect ible men should undeitike the office. 

When a suit 1* filed in a Munsif s shensta, it is t iken up im- 
mediately — there is no time or oppoitunity for the fabrication of 
a defence, or subornation of perjurv. 'I he Munsif is as it were, in 
the society of the parties, and they cannot easily deceive him. 

But if that cause comes befoie the Zillah Judge, besides the 
inevitable delay and expense at the outset, the case is probably 
wholly changed ; intrigue and counter complaints occur, the 
most impudent falsehoods are advanced with impunity, and on 
that, perhaps, an erioneous decision is passed. Should it here 
occur that \ery few, if am , natives aie qualified from habit and 
education to pronounce a decision, or to comprehend a com- 
plicated judicial case ; that the range of then ideas is too nar- 
row ; that their minds are cramped, and that they possess not 
that vigour and perseverance, and those enlarged views, which 
would enable them to perfoim the duty of judges • if there is 
any one of this opinion, I would take the liberty to ask, how it is 
possible that natives in general should, in the miserably subor- 
dinate and servile employments to which they are confined, 
have qualified themselves better ? I would observe how very 
easily they all acquire the requisite qualifications fofr the dkties 
which we are pleased to extend to them. I would ask, who can 
doubt that they would very shortly, if not depressed aod dis- 
pirited, become at least equal to the functions they performed* 
befoie we came among them.* 

Sir Henry Strachey was evidently a gentleman of bene- 
volence and intelligence, and was no doubt an excellent public 
servant. But many of his views are such as are unfashionable 
now-a-days, and would, I suppose, be set down by many as 
shocking instances of prejudice. He seems almost to have 
preferred such pied poudre Courts as those of the Native 
Commissioners to our elaborate Adalats, His remarks were 


* Written in January 1802, 
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made in answer to interrogatories circulated by Lord Wellesley. 
One of them was — Has the moral character of the inha- 
bitants in general improved, or otherwise, by the system 
established by the British Government for the administration 
of the laws, and for the conduct of the internal administration 
of the country ? The following is part of his reply— 

I beg leave here to offer it as my opiuion that little morality is 
learnt in any Court of Justice. In Calcutta, I have teason to 
believe, the morals of the people are worse, in spite of the seventy 
of the police, and of the English laws. Nor do I attribute this 
solely to the size, population, and indiscriminate society of the 
capital; but in part to the Supreme Couit. I scarcely ever 
knew a native connected with the Supreme Court, whose morals 
and manners were not contaminated oy that connection. In 
mentioning this evil, which 1 by no mens attribute to individuals, 

I trust it will not be imagined I mean to speak generally with 
disrespect of the institution of the Court itself. 

Note : — In the Gazette of India for I ith Januaty last, there is a 
Resolution on the cost of Civil Justice in India, according to 
which the expenditure exceeds the receipts by 12 % lakhs. 
Only in Bengal is there any surplus, and that is stated to be 
14^ lakhs. In making the calculations, the value of the court- 
fee stamps on probates, letters of administration, and certificates 
was excluded. It is difficult, however, to see why these receipts 
were excluded. They are the product of the work of the 
Civil Courts, and if the latter did not exist, the fees could not 
be collected. At all events, if these receipts are to be excluded, 
then the salaries of Judges when they are engaged in trying 
Will cases, &c. should not be charged against Civil Justice. 
The labour employed in these cases belongs to the most expen- 
sive department of the judicial machinery, for it is that of 
High Court and District Judges. It cannot be doubted, I think, 
that about a thirtieth part of the time of the District Judges 
in Bengal is taken up with the trial of Will cases, &c. In other 
words the annual salary of one Judge (Rs. 30,000) should 
be struck out of the expenditure on Civil Justice if the receipts 
from probate-stamps are excluded. A similar deduction should 
be made in the case of the time of the High Court Judges. 
Probably, the total amount to be deducted (including the 
salaries of ministerial officers employed on Will-cases, &c.) would 
be considerably over a lakh of rupees. 


H. Beveridge. 



Art. IV.— CAMEOS OF INDIAN DISTRICTS* 

IT —Cuttack and Balasore. 

T HIS cameo was called Cuttack and Balasore, but the 
first part of it treated of Balasore alone. I propose 
giving an account of the larger and more important Disttict 
of Cuttack in this paper. After the varied features of life and 
work in Balasore, it seemed at fiist sight as though a descrip* 
tion of Cuttack would, of necessity, be common-place. The 
woik certainly does not present anything like the variety 
which characterized a Collector’s work in Balasore. Political 
duties and their judicial accompaniments, no longer occupy 
his attention. He lies widowed of the power in the eye which 
bowed the, world of Kols and Sonthals. But the duties are 
still something out of the usual loutine which an ordinary 
district furnishes, and there is an amount of novelty in the 
place itself which marks Cuttack as something diffeicnt to the 
average Bengal Distiict. To begin with, the mariner, as in 
Balasore, comes across one’s sphere. To attend to his wants 
one must go to Hookey Tollah, where oysters, such as I have 
never seen out of England, abound. They thrive in the low 
jungle growing at the edge of the water, and range from the 
size of an ordinary English Native up to about that of a sola 
tofiee. The smaller ones are almost equal to English oysters, 
and the larger ones ate excellent for cooking purposes. I 
mentioned in my last paper that a Collector’s duties included 
those connected with the Church. I little thought when 
writing it how soon the truth of my remark was to be illus- 
trated. The Padre was away on outstation duty when a very 
brunette pair insisted on my marrying them before the 
Padre’s return. So well and truly did 1 tie the knot, that 
some time afterwards another pair came for the same purpose. 
They could not plead urgency, so I declined the task. The 
fact of the first couple having come about a month after the 
ceremony, to beg from me, and to claim my assistance on the 
ground that I had joined their future lives together, may 
have had something to do with cooling my ecclesiastical 
ardour. To my great astonishment I was asked on joining 
the District to act as Commandant of the Volunteers. Now I 
know something about the sea from my early bringing up on 
the west coast of Ireland, but. of the pomp and circumstance 

"Continued from No. CLXXVII for July 1889 p. 140. 
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of war, I am profoundly ignorant. I did, it is true, see the 
streets of Sligo once cleared by a chaige, but that, I felt, 
hardly qualified me to consider myself a man of war. I played 
more the 'part of a newspaper war correspondent on the* 
occasion of the charge as I watched it from the windows of the 
Post Office. I have been now for nearly two years at the 
head of the coips, and I have never repented taking up what 
appeared at first to me to be an utterly incongruous post. It has 
enabled me to know a lot of men amongst the poorer members 
of the corps, of whose life and ways one would have been 
ignorant, and to see in them a capacity for coming together and 
enjoying themselves at cricket, on the stage, and at the festive 
board, which one does not associate in one's mind with the 
Eurasian. Some of these men support families on very small 
pay. They (I speak of those in Cuttack), are a sober, well- 
behaved set of men, and one’s sympathies for that class, which 
have always been strong, have not been weakened' by knowing 
them more intimately in the ranks of a Volunteer Corps. 

Now, I suppose, it is time I told people something of Cuttack 
and the district. The great evil of Cuttack is that it is so cut off 
from the outer world. You can only go comfortably to Calcutta 
twice a week. You can go on other days by the Coast Canal, but 
the Coast Canal steamers go in for pilgrims alone, and do not 
profess to feed and look after the ordinary first-class passenger. 
Now, a pilgrim from the time of John Bunyan downwards is an 
interesting study. He is a person for whose benefit you would 
build a hospital or introduce a Lodging House Act — but, in 
large numbers, on a small steam launch, he ceases to be interest- 
ing. When he lies of a hot night outside your cabin door, and 
that too at the bottom of a lock, he becomes utterly uninterest- 
ing, not to say objectionable, and you begin to wish him in his 
hospital or his lodging house, or anywhere out of your 
neighbourhood. Your returning pilgiim too exercises a 
depressing effect from a spiritual point of view. He has been 
to Puri and has seen the great god, but he is returning a 
sadder and a wiser man. He has, it is true, been enriched by 
an umbrella, and a parcel of objectionably smelling food, but 
he is weary and foot sore and completely robbed. The 
difference between the pilgrim setting out for Puri and the 
same man returning, is about as striking as that pre- 
sented by the French soldiers when escorting the ammunition 
waggons labelled A' Berlin, out of Paris, and the same individuals 
< seated in those waggons on their way to Berlin as prisoners of 
war. We were once the victims of a carriage accident, or, 
rather the budzati of a horse on the Grand Trunk Road, and I 
asked certain returning pilgrims to drag the carriage for a mile 
or so until we got assistance. They willing did so, and when 
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given a gratuity, one of them said : " We should have run it 
in easily before we went to Puri, but now all our strength is 
gone.” It is to hoped that the honour paid to the returned 
pilgrim at home compensates in some way for the hardships he 
endures on the journey, otherwise he must feel that he has spent 
his strength for that which profiteth not. 

I began to describe Cuttack, and I have digressed to pilgrims. 
However, to return, I was not so sure that the inaccessibility of 
Cuttack is an unmixed evil. It is so, peihaps, in the two hot- 
weather months when the canal is closed, and it i^ almost im- 
possible to get supplies from Calcutta, the land at this time being 
thirsty ; but otherwise, people in Cuttack seem reconciled to their 
exile. In the first place the fact of being in an out-of-the-way 
station, diaws people together moie than if Calcutta is easily 
accessible, and Calcutta amusements can be easily got at. Cuttack 
people have to get up their own amusements, and they are fairly 
successful in doing so. There is an Amateur Dramatic Society 
which will compare favourably with any other provincial troupe. 
There are tennis, racquets, billiaids and whist, and there is a full 
Madras regiment there with an excellent band. So that little 
dances, for those who caie for such fiivolities, are not of rare 
occurrence. As for religion, you can fairly revel in it. There is 
a well attended English Church. There is a Roman Catholic 
Church, and a strong Baptist element. Swcdenborgianism is 
repiesented, though the Church is but small as yet. So no 
man need complain of want of vaiiety in things spiritual. The 
inaccessibility of Cuttack, too, keeps the place free from profes- 
sional politicians. Sea sickness is a powerful deterrent to 
patriotism, and he who would come to Cuttack to preach Liberty, 
Fraternity and Equality runs the risk of having to sacrifice to 
Neptune both going and coming. So the foreigners that come to 
Cuttack come for the more prosaic object of earning their 
bread, and those that want a field for oratory have the Munici- 
pality to play with and are happy. Oratois are however few in 
number. The daily lound, the common task of arguing cases 
in Cutcherry, gives occupation to most of the foreigners from 
Bengal. Moreover, an agitator too has a public utterly unsym- 
pathetic as regards anything which cannot be reduced to rupees 
annas and pies. The average Oorya is without exception the 
most extraordinarily unsympathetic being in India except 
where his own inteiests aic concerned. Then, he is all there. 
His usual mode of argument is to lie at full length on his 
stomach on the ground, while he gently beats the earth with his 
head, so as not to hurt himself but to intensify the grovel. He 
stays there for an indefinite time, generally until you want to go 
out for a walk and don’t care to walk over the uneven surface 
presented by a number of Oorya bodies, and get the chuprassi 
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to remove them out of the way. This does not daunt him ; he 
is sure to be there when you come back, or, if you escape him 
by returning by another route, he is in waiting for you next 
morning. ' This mode of argument is generally used when the 
Oorya wishes to evade the payment of his rent or any other 
Just due. It is much in vogue too, when he wishes to persuade 
an official that a famine is raging in the land, and that gratui- 
tious relief is absolutely necessary to prevent the country 
perishing en masse. Why they do it is a mystery, for the dodge 
would not take in even the most rabid Radical globe trotter with 
his preconceived ideas of the indifference shewn by the average 
official to the most acute forms of (native) human suffering. 
It has been said by an old Orissa resident, that the importunate 
friend in the Bible was an Oorya, and there must be some truth 
in it. Some people think that the Oorya is an abject, innocent, 
down-trodden sort of person : one whom the zemindar robs 
with impunity, and one who has no idea of protecting himself. 
Those people do not know the Oorya. They have certainly 
never had any dealings with him in business. A Yankee Jew of 
Scottish extraction brought up in York — if there could be such 
a person is not so close about his money or so artful in keeping 
it back when it is justly due, as is the man who grovels at full 
length at your feet as though he were prepared to sacrifice his 
life at your wish.” One instance will illustrate, better than 
much wiiting, how well able the Oorya peasant is to look after 
his interests. On the Mahdubpore estate there is an immense 
quantity of waste jungle land. Under the rule of the Rajah, 
people had no inducement to clear this land, for, when they did, 
it was promptly assessed and rent was demanded for it. So 
the jungles were left uncultivated. The Court of Wards gave 
inducements to the ryots to clear these jungles and the work 
of clearing has begun. Besides these jungle lands, there were 
several acres of land producing what is called Bena grass. 
This grass grows naturally and is used for thatching. The lands 
on which it grew weic promising, but the ryots did not, under 
native rule, take the trouble to bring these under cultivation 
for the same reason that they did not clear the jungles. 
When the Court of Wards came into possession and the ryot 
saw that there would be a return for his money, he promptly 
cleared away the Bena grass and commenced to sow paddy. 
He then had the effrontery to call this clearing jungle, and 
to object to pay even the rent he paid before for the land 
when it was under thatching grass. 

The physical aspects of the station of Cuttack are singularly 
pretty. The town is built on an inland formed by the junction of 
the rivers Mahanuddy and Katjouri. The banks further from 
Cuttack are fringed with well-wooded hills, and in the rains, when 
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the rivers are in flood, the view, either from the Commissioner’s 
house or the Katjouri, or from the backs of the houses in the can- 
tonments looking on the Mahanud,dy> is singularly picturesque. 
The station itself is mainly in the cantonments, and is built 
round a parade gound beautifully kept and fringed with fine 
trees. The fort stands at the western extremity of the 
cantonments It is approached by an old gateway, and 
was described by an old French traveller as being like a 
a part of Windsor Castle. It must have been most interesting 
until the P. W. D. removed the stones of it to build False 
Point Light House. It is inconceivable how this was allowed,— 
a more complete act of vandalism can hardly be conceived. 
It is not as though stone was not to be had in the district. 
It is in abundance at the Chawdwar quarries and elsewhere, 
but the Department must needs destroy a monument of ancient 
history to build a light-house which they could very well have 
been built without this act of vandalism. No one would dream 
of comparing the relative utility of a light-house with that of 
an ancient fort, but when it is a case, to parody the great 
Irish lyric 

‘‘They might have let the poor fort live and just as useful been.” 

One feels tempted to have some words to apply to the 
removers of that stone work. If only in these days of 
Public Works aestheticism they would whitewash the fort gate, 
Cuttack will be a oh to the P. W. D. Cuttack is 

pretty enough close by the station, but to see really lovely 
scenery, a journey up the Mahan uddy is required. Within 
an easy ride of the station, and by a charming river trip 
coming dozvn but not going up , is Naraj ; this is a gorge formed 
by hills on either side of the Mahanuddy, on the south side 
is Naraj itself. Here are some stone quarries and a most 
romantic bungalow built in the rock overhanging the river. 
It boasts its lover’s leap, where two distracted lovers took a 
farewell leap into eternity. That must have been before 
the days when instead of leaping off the rock, they could 
have gone over to the Collector’s house and got married in 
a more prosaic manner, and then lived, quarielled and made 
up their quarrels like the people do now. The further up 
the river you go the more beautiful does the scenery become, 
until you reach the Tributary estate at Burma), where 
the great river narrows into a gorge of surprising beauty. At 
Banki and Bordeshur, in the Banki Khas-mehal or Govern- 
ment estate, the scenery more resembles that on one of the Irish 
lakes than any thing I have seen in this country. I speak, 
of course, of the rains when the river is full. I have seen 
some sunsets in the rains of ’88 on that river that made me 
regret that painting never formed one of my accomplishments. 
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What a pity, from an artistic point of view, it is that the black 
cloud on the famine map of ’75-76 never descended so far as 
Orissa. I am writing this paper in scenery which is almost equ- 
ally beautiful. I am going up the High Level Canal in a boat 
It may seem an anachronism to couple the name High Level 
Canal with beauty of scenery. One associates it with the 
dull flat scenery of one of our English canals, but it is 
wrong to do so. This canal goes at the foot of all the 
Durpan and Mahadubpore hills, and it would seem as though 
the P. W. D. was for once led out of its nature to drive a 
canal where the water sets off to some extent the natural 
beauty of the country. Wooded hills come almost down to the 
banks of the canal, and the water just gives the frame work 
which is only wanting to set off the beauty of these small 
but exquisitely picturesque hills. Mahadubpore, the scat of 
an old independent territory, is in itself a model of pictur- 
esque scenery. The Rajbari, and a very beautiful temple are 
built at the foot of a densely wooded hill, and* the road- 
from one’s tent to the khillah is more like a road through 
an English park than one in any part of the provinces 
governed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. You can 
wander about there through scenery vividly bringing back 
paits of “ the most disthressful country” to your mind. Until 
an Excise Inspector (though he too smacks of the guage) 
or a Head Clerk brings your mind down to the Board 
of Revenue and things useful though prosaic. One of the 
most delightful parts of Cuttack, though devoid of any land 
scenery, is the sea face. I am one of those who can see 
beauty whenever a sea wave rolls in, and a walk along the 
beach at Hookey Tollah is certainly a new life after an exis- 
tence in, say, Jessore. On the calmest evening, you get the 
full force of the sea thundering on a beach as hard as any 
sands could be, but when “the wind bloweth in from the sea,” 
or when there has been a bit of dirty weather in the Bay, 
the rollers are something grand. Bathing is a failure there. 
In the first place if you go far enough out for a swim, you are 
liable to have to try conclusions with a shark. This is in itself 
enough to take away from the enjoyment of a bathe. Then 
if you stand under the breakers and let them pour over you, 
your hair and eyes and nose get filled with sand and shells. 
Even the sea cannot behave itself in Bengal like it does 
in other countries. There is one form of amusement which 
the beach in Cuttack gives, dear to the hearts of children, 
and even of grown up persons, and that is the pursuit of 
the * Lai kenkra ” or red crab. We are all familiar with the 
cartoon of the Irishman standing in raptures before a case 
of gold fish and saying — "Begora, I niver seen red herrins 
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alive before." He would be inclined to say the same regarding 
Doiled lobsters could he spend an hour on the beach below 
the Refuge House at Hookey Tollah. The beach swarms 
with these little ted crabs, and when you think you have 
caught one, he disappears under the sand in A hole as quit x 
as lightening. No one can catch them like a native boatman : 
he does so the more eagerly for visions of a curry rise before 
him. He chiefly circumvents the Lai kenkra with his foot. 
A dribble under Association football rules is tame compared 
with the way in which one of the Port Officer’s boatman knocks 
away a red crab just as he (the crab not the boatman) 
thinks he has reached a haven of safety. I remember coming 
home one evening in a boat whetein were the spoils of an 
evening’s hunt. They got loose in the boat to the alaim 
of those who were with us. The Lai kenkra “ hath a nippirijj 
and an eager air.” The pleasures of the beach are as nothing 
compared to the boating, I mean sailing, to be found at 
Hookey Tollah — apart from going out to the ships which 
is only one journey, you can inspect nearly all the Kujung 
estate, or at any rate one very large portion of it, including the 
Court of Wards Office, by means of a sail from Hookey 
Tollah. You have just to cross what from a lucus a non lucendo 
principle, is called the harbour. That is, the place where 
ships cannot lie. They all have to keep outside. There is 
one ship lying there, but she was blown in during a cyclone. 
The cargo and wreck were bought by some speculators. The 
cargo, fortunately for them, repaid the venture, for, the down- 
trodden Oorya has saved the purchasers any trouble in the 
way of removing anything valuable belonging to the wreck. 
Having got across the harbour, which, if it happens to be 
blowing hard, is trying for an elderly gentlemen whose experi- 
ence of the sea is confined to a bathing machine — (it took the 
Port Officer and myself once from morn to dewy eve to do 
so) you get into a creek called the Kanassa Creek. Going up 
this reminds one, barring the mountain scenery, of the discrip- 
tions in "Westward Ho !” of some of the Mexican river creeks. 
Rank vegetation and dense jungle come close down to the 
water's edge. It is the home of wild beasts which there is 
no opportunity of getting out. This jungle could no doubt be 
reclaimed, and, judging from the vegetation, be made to 
produce anything ; but, storm-waves and the like make people 
slow to cultivate and settle down in the place. It is not a 
place where one would take a farm and retire to. 

Leaving the Kanassa Creek you come into the mouth of the 
Mahanuddy ; and all up that river until you reach Tikri, the head- 
quarters of the Kujong Estate, a wonderful expanse of cultiva- 
tion spreads before you. Land is being yearly brought into 

1 9 
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cultivation, and the Taldunda Irrigation Canal will biing a vast 
tract of country under the plough. This canal is almost purely 
used for the purposes of irrigation. On the journey to Tikri one 
comes across a place called Bhatmundi. This is one of those 
places alluded to in my Cameo of Balasore where there is an ex- 
tensive storage of rice for export from False Point It has, 
up to date, been without a policeman, to say nothing of a 
Town Hall or Municipality. They want the outpost moved in 
there as a teiror to the bleeder of bags, not to the ordinary 
thief or dacoit. The people there do an immense trade. One 
pucca golah there was built to hold 30,000 bags of rice, and 
the fleet of boats that lay off the bazaar when I was there, shewed 
more than all the statistic that could be compiled, what the 
trade of the place was. The only public institution it boasts 
is an outstill for the benefit of the maritime population. A 
sailor must have his grog whether the northern seas or the 
more placid Mahanuddy forms the theatre of his enterprise. 
The people of Bhatmundi do not hunger after civil rights, 
their time is occupied by making money of which I have no 
doubt they make their share, 

Cuttack last year started a war-cry. I don’t mean a 
Salvation Army newspaper, but a shibboleth. Why it did so 
I never could find out ; possibly it was in view of the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s approaching visit, but that theory will not hold water, 
for the poor man was pestered with the cry u Orissa wants a 
Railway ” from the day he opened the Chandbally Hospital 
till the day he left the Province. The only tvvo public occa- 
sions on which he was spared a repetition of the want, were, 
I believe at Church, when the pastor kindly refrained from 
bringing it into his sermon, and at the Volunteer inspection, 
when it could not by any possibility have found even an in- 
direct place in the words of command. The war-cry to which 
I allude was “ Orissa for the Oorryas.” Now, this being inter- 
preted meant, that all appointments in Orissa were to be given 
to Ooryas. This was taken up and advocated by men in other 
respects not qualified for admission into a lunatic asylum. 
If ever there was a. province sunk in provincialism it is Orissa, 
and the salvation of the place is the influx of foreign traders, 
both Europeans and Trans- Oorya, and the vast outlet that the 
rest of India, especially Bengal, gives to Oorya artizans, 
labourers, and above all, domestic setvants, especially bearers. 
On the principle of “ no man is a hero to his valet.” One 
pergunnah alone in the Cuttack District, can look down on 
most of the Secretariat, both Military, Civil and Engineering. 
Simla and Darjeeling are much more familiar places, to many a 
bearer hailing from “Aul” in Cuttack, than they are to the 
rank and file of the toil worn Collectors who never get a 
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sniff of mountain air until they go home. Yet people, whom 
I have described as otherwise sane, calmly propounded this 
theory, that all Orissa appointments should be reserved for 
Ooryas. The converse of the question did not strike them, 
viz., that Ooryas should be confined to Orissa The Oorya 
has not as get made his way in intellectual employment 
abroad. It is even necessary to supplement him by foreigners 
in his own province, but that otheiwise reasonable men should 
have desired to perpetuate this state of things, by still further 
provincializing Orissa, passes my comprehension, as it did that 
of others equally interested in the development of the pro- 
vince. It is a pretty and patriotic sentiment, but, like all 
sentiments when reduced to piactical woik, it is not so pietty. 

Going up the Karunassa Cieek you pass a spot with a more or 
less meloncholy history attached to it. It is a large open space 
of ground called Karunassa, and it was here, in the great famine' 
of 1866, thift the rice when brought into Orissa too late, was 
stored. Those who remember that famine, remember that the 
difficulties began when it was there, for there were no means of 
quickly distributing it thioughout the Province. What a 
difference there is now ! ! Waterways are all over the place. 
From Chandbally alone the canals could feed the two districts 
of Cuttack and Balasorc, and from the sea face at False Point, 
food could be sent in an emergency up the Taldunda Canals 
into the parts of Cuttack not accessible by canal from Chand- 
bally. “Orissa wants a Railway” was the cry iterated ad - 
nauseam to Sir Stcuait Baylcy on his visit in 1888. Orissa docs 
not lealize how mnch has been done for her, short of a 
Railway, since the year when men died of starvation by 
hundieds daily, and the famine was sore in the land. The 
memories of the famine of 1866 have naturally had a very 
tenacious hold on the minds of men in Orissa. The famine 
bi ought a number of men to grief, and there is no- doubt 
it was generally underrated and unprovided for. One of the 
results of it has been, that on evciy slight failure of the crops, it 
is the fashion for certain people, some well meaning, easily 
gulled, and others, purely interested, to raise the ciy of famine. 
There is no ciy so easy to raise, and there is no panic so 
difficult to allay as that caused by such a cry. For the last 
two years there has been more or less a failure or a shortness 
of the crops in Cuttack. During both these years a persistent 
effort has been made by the persons I have described to 
what is called “ start a famine.” Their efforts have been 
unsuccessful. No one has died of famine. This year, des- 
pite a cyclone and storm with heavy rain, lias brought in 
more than an average crop. The famine-monger, like the 
atrocity-monger, was all there, though when the cyclonfc 
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occurcd, and just before rejoining the district, I read in a 
Calcutta newspaper that an almost Universal destruction of 
the crops had taken place. This when discounted came to 
mean, that whereas there had been the prospects of a crop 
such as had not been known in living memory, the 
cyclone and rain had occasioned a loss which reduced the 
crop to the level of a very good average one. This is what 
District Officers have to contend with, and the sooner that the 
public know that officials have just as much, or more interest 
than other people have in foreseeing and taking measures for the 
prevention of any possible geneial calamity like famine, the 
better. People think that because men do not go about tearing 
their hair and losing the head upon which it grows, that they are 
indifferent or careless to the signs of the times, but that such 
is not the case let me assure those who, from credulity believe 
every tale of famine which they hear. With those who try 
to get up famine from interested motives, Nemesis in the 
shape of the cpmmon or vulgar “ sell ” sufficiently deals, and 
their comments on the apathy of District Officers, like curses, 
come home to roost on the top of the grain bags they had 
stored in anticipation of a famine scare. 

There is no part of India whence migration takes place on 
such a large scale as it does fiom Orissa, and no where are 
the benefits of it so strongly maiked. At the end of each 
agricultural season, the steamers arc crowded with men who 
go to Calcutta and elsewhere to earn large wages. They stay 
away until field work demands theii labour again, and as soon 
as field work can be looked after by the old men, women and 
children, back they go again to Calcutta. The money they 
make abroad is spent or invested in land at home, and yet we 
are told that the Oorya peasant cannot look after himself or 
his interests. A Collector in Cuttack has singular opportunities 
of knowing the people of his district, for chance has placed 
such a poition of the district under his direct charge, that is 
not so in most districts of which I have had experience. 
Burdwan owns the vast estate of Kujong now under the 
Court of Wards. Kamika, the property of a lunatic, is also 
under that Court. Mahadhebpore for the second time passed 
under the Court by the accidental death of its proprietor last 
year, and is managed by the Collectoi, and last, though not least, 
there is the w T hole of the Khillah Banki (which, by the way, 
should, for geographical and administrative reasons, be under 
the Collector of Purij is managed directly by the Collector of 
Cuttack. All these managements give one a direct personal 
knowledge of the people and their pretty ways, that no 
amount of purely administrative experience could give. 
The great redeeming feature in th& Oorya character is his 
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intense love of country. Wherever he may be his heart 
yearns for his home. He may be swelling in all the pomp 
of scarlet and gold at Simla, or be carrying on a flirtation 
with an attractive Ayah at the Chowrasta in Darjeeling, but 
his great object is to get home, to what, to him, is a holy 
land. To accomplish this end he will beg, borrow, or steal, 
nay even, he will work. Directly the Oorya lands on Orissa soil 
at Chandbally, he bows himself to the earth as a greeting to the 
sacred soil. For one touching instance of this I can vouch : A 
man was returning with just life in him and no more, and he was 
advised not to make the exertion of landing in his weak 
condition. He would not be persuaded. He struggled to his 
feet, and with the aid of his friends got across the gangway, 
and then fell dead on the soil he loved so well. With this 
intense love of country, the Oorya is to a greater extent, 
than most other races in India, most extremely superstitious. 
This is not unnatural in the country of Jaggernath, but it is 
carried to an 'extent for which even the presence of the great 
shrine could not account. At Jajpur, and indeed throughout all 
the district, black magic is firmly believed in. There, a race 
of beings dwell, who emphasize their assumption of devilish 
power by eating human flesh. People there, from whom 
one would expect more intelligence, such as pleaders and 
mukhtears, firmly believe in the power of these wretches. They 
tried not very long ago to proselytize the nephew of a man 
who was a little more strong-minded than his neighbours, 
and took the boy to the graveyard to initiate him into their 
rites. The uncle followed and tried to get his nephew back, 
whereupon the High Priest of the craft took a skull and rubbed 
it all over the man’s body. This, to an orthodox Hindu, was 
not pleasant, but he was not to be beaten. He brought a case 
against the holy man, but before it came to trial he withdrew 
it, the reason being that the local bar induced him to withdraw 
the case sooner than have anything to do with these flesh- 
eating magicians. Whenever an Oorya passes a road that 
leads in any way to Juggernath, he at once salutes it by 
falling on his face to the ground, and, strange to say, Ooryas 
pay the same outward respect to Mussulman relics and 
sacred things as to their own They do not, however, extend 
their catholicity to Christian Churches and sacred places. 

The educated Oorya gentleman is, as a rule, a common-sense 
clear-headed man. He does not bother himself about Con- 
gresses or agitation. He minds his own business, and in his- 
social relations is polite and unobtrusive. I have made many 
friends amongst the people of Orissa, and I have always 
found a desire to work for the common good amongst them.. 
There is a perfectly good understanding between the educated 
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Ooryas and the officials, and this without any upke waste-ism 
on the part of the former. The District Board is as good 
an instance as I can give, and the work there is carried on 
smoothly and without friction, yet every important question 
is fully and freely discussed. The absence of anything like 
agrarian crime shews that a good understanding prevails 
between landlord and tenant. 

The canals form, of course, a distinctive feature of the 
Cuttack district. There are four great arteries of this descrip- 
tion. The High Level canal which connects Cuttack with 
the Balasorc district. This canal, as I have said, goes through 
the Durpan and Mahadcbpore hills. It reaches the Bralimini 
river at Jenapore, and is again taken up, after the crossing of 
that river at Jokadia, whence it takes its course to Bhudruck 
in the Balasore district. It throws off a branch at Aquapada 
which connects the head-quarters of the Jajpur Sub-division 
with the waterways of Orissa. The canal is a nfbnument of 
engineering skill. The anicut at Aquapada being in itself worth 
the journey spent in going to it Then, there is what is 
called the Kendraparali canal, because most likely it does not 
go to Kendraparah but connects Cuttack with the sea at 
Jumbo, the land side of the Hookey Tollah harbour. The 
Alba extension of this canal which does pass Kendraparah con- 
nects Cuttack with Calcutta both by the Chandbally and Alba 
steamers and by the Balasore Sea Coast canal. Then there 
are the Taldanda and Patamandi canals — both irrigation works. 
It would be tedious and out of place in a cameo intended 
to give the general leader an idea of the district, to enter into 
the controversy about the payment of canal revenue. Readers 
who want that sort of information study blue books and not 
cameos of districts, and I have far too much to do with the 
question in my hours of work to take it up in leisure hours. It 
is a question for discussion whether the money sunk in canals 
might not have been more profitably spent on a district rail- 
way connecting the province with the outer world, but the canals 
have been made and the railway is yet in the far future. 
There can be no question whatever but that they have done 
wonders for the district in the matter of rendering barren land 
fertile, and that the canals have made all parts of the district 
accessible by water and have thereby opened up the country. 
One can hardly picture what Cuttack must have been when it 
depended for communication with the outside world, either 
on the palki journey to Calcutta through the Balasore and Mid- 
napore districts, or had to chance an occasional steamer calling 
at False Point. It will scarcely be believed that the canals, 
as far as irrigation is concerned, are looked upon, or, are pro- 
fessed to be looked on, as a source of oppression to the people, 
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and those that are cultivating: land which but for the construe* 
tion of the canals would have been jungle, are taught to demand 
that water should be supplied at a nominal cost, if not, that the 
cultivator should be paid for honouring the canals by using the 
water. There are abuses no doubt in the present system, but 
their remedy Is under the consideration of Government, and some 
means no doubt will be devised to minimize the evil. It is an 
evil that lies at the root of all administration in this country and 
can be summed up in the question : How are we to pro- 
tect natives against their own countrymen when clothed with a 
little brief authority ? 

This is amply illustrated by the difficulties in which the dis- 
trict authorities find themselves legarding what ought to be one 
of the great industries of Cuttack — its fishing. Some years ago 
when troops were on the move constantly throughout the Pro- 
vince, and means of locomotion were scarce, Government gave, 
if not in perpetuity, at any rate for a very long time, the right 
of fishing in the large liveis to a class of men called Kyotes. 
These men were in their turn to supply boats whenever needed. 
The necessity for the supply of boats has passed away with 
the wars that weie then waged in Oriisa, but the Kyotes 
remain, and unfortunately their fishing lights remain also. 
These men disdain fishing themselves, but, for what reason, 
it is difficulty to say ; they will allow no one else to fish either, 
and a valuable food supply is thus lost to the District. It is to 
be hoped that some remedy will be found for this state of 
things in the approaching settlement of the Piovince I have 
now tried to tell people as much about the two districts as 
I know. As I said at the outset I do not piofcss to enter into 
statistics or to do any more than show the district as they 
appeared to me. Being sent to Orrisa is looked upon as little 
short of banishment by some, but people in Cuttack contrive 
to make the exile a very bearable one. 


A. C Tute, 



Art. V.'— THE INDIAN MUSEUM AND INDIAN 
ARCHEOLOGY. ' 


T HE study of archaeology serves a threefold purpose : 

firstly, it appeals to the natural curiosity possessed by 
all men ; secondly, it furnishes an incentive to the learned to 
enquire into the origin and history of- all old things ; thirdly, 
it discovers to us the state and progress of archaic art. Thus, 
all antiquities, being relics of bygone times, are interesting 
from three standpoints, viz., -those of the curious, the savant, 
and the artist. The human mind is so very curiously constitu- 
ted that it cannot but feel an impulse of the faculty known as 
curiosity a>t the sight of things which do not pertain to times 
in which mankind at present live, and with which are asso- 
ciated “ memories of the past.” To the average curious man 
these old things or antiquities only serve to conjure up memo- 
ries of times long gone by, without exciting in his mind any sort 
of inclination whatever to inquire into their origin and history, 
to speculate into the state of man in those times to which they 
pertain. To the savants or the learned, however, these objects 
of archaic origin only appear as being replete with associations 
of man in past times, and serve to stimulate them to prosecute 
researches into the origin and history of these objects, to 
speculate into the social state of the human species in those old, 
did times. To the artist or the student of ancient art, the study 
of antiquities discovers the state and progress of architecture, 
and the plastic arts in general, amongst the men of fhose olden 
times. The study of Indian archaeology dates from the 
foundation by Sir William Jones of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1784. Previous to the foundation of this famous 
Society which is, however, the parent of all existing Oriental 
Societies throughout the world, nobody cared anything at all 
about the numerous remains of antiquity which are to be met 
with all oyer the continent of India. Many learned men there 
were, no doubt, in the service of the late Honorable East 
India Company, but they were too much engrossed with their 
own factory concerns and commercial pursuits, to direct any 
attention whatever to the study of oriental antiquities. The 
study of Indian archaeology received another but a stronger 
impetus from the earnestness with which Sanscrit and other 
oriental languages began to be studied by the European 
officers in the service of the late John Company. The 
Europeans of the last century were qot at all to be blamed for 
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this utter apathy on their part in betaking themselves to the 
study of those languages. There were many obstacles in the 
way of their betaking to the study of them. The pundits of 
those days durst not teach Sanscrit to the Europeans because 
they thought it highly impious to do so. The study of the 
Vedas even were prohibited to all but the Brahmins, let alone 
Europeans. So it was with great difficulty that Sir William 
Jones found a pundit who consented to teach him Sanscrit. 
These languages had so long been as Hebrew to Europeans, and 
the literature of these languages were as books sealed with 
the seven seals of secrecy to them. But the foundation of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal also gave impetus to the study of 
Sanscrit and other oriental languages. The little band of scholars 
headed by Sir William Jones, Charles Wilkins and Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke laid the foundation of that study of, and researches 
into, Indian archaeology which has been productive of very 
valuable results to the study and elucidation of the history of 
Ancient India. Previous to the invasion of India by the Maho- 
medans, there is scarcely any history of India worth the naming. 
Indeed, there are one or two works which may rank with modern 
histories, in point of their faithful delineation of past times, 
narration of past events, and accurate enumeration of successive 
dynasties of rulers in their chronological sequence. But the 
accounts contained in these " abstracts and bi ief chronicles of 
the times" are to be received with a gi eat deal of caution. The 
works alluded to above are Raj Tarangtni of Kashmir and 
Mak&vansa of Ceylon. But even the existence of these two 
books came to the notice of oiientalists a long time after the 
foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The history of 
India, previous to the Mahomedan period, consists of a number 
of traditions, legends and myths which are scarcely to be 
accepted and believed as historical facts. The ait of writing 
history, in the modern sense of the term, was unknown to the 
ancient Indians. History and fiction appeared to them to be 
synonymous with each other. Hence the enormous quantity 
of fables and myths found jumbled together with historical 
facts in works professedly dealing with the narration of histori- 
cal matters. There are the Shastras, the Purans and the great 
epics — the Mdhabhdrat and the Rimdyana — all professedly 
dealing with historical facts, but the few scraps of history that 
they contain are overlaid' by such an amount of fiction, that it is 
very difficult, at this distance of time, to separate the strictly 
historical matter from the fictitious. Historical personages 
have been described* in such exaggerated language, that the 
modern cultured reader cannot but disbelieve in their existence, 
while, on tire other hand, facts which had no existence in the 
history of Ancient India, have been described and invested 
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with such a semblance of truth, as to warrant us in believing 
them to be u truth severe by fairy fiction drest.” Dynasties of 
fabulous kings have been described and their pedigree has been 
traced to the gods, to the sun and the moon, while the periods 
during which they have been desciibed as having leigned are 
of such incalculably long duration, that Hindu chronology, like 
Hindu history, becomes positively incredible. The length of 
the ages into which time has been divided by Hindu chronolo- 
gers casts into the shade the duration of such geological 
periods as the Miocene, Pliocene, Eocene ages, &c., calculated 
by modern geologists, and the length of such astronomical 
distances as those of the nebulae. But it is to be borne in 
mind that the history of Ancient India has already been 
written. But the curious reader may very pertinently ask : 
u What are the materials out of which this history has been 
constructed ?” The reply to this question is, that the study of, 
and researches into, Indian archaeology have afforded ample 
materials for the drawing up of an actual history of Ancient 
India. The researches of learned antiquarians like Jones, 
Colebrooke, Prinsep, Thomas, Cunningham, Vincent Smith, 
Mitra, and a host of others have laid the foundations 
of a true history of Ancient India. There arc numerous 
lithic remains of antiquity scattered all over the country, 
from the study of which many interesting historical facts 
have been gleaned. There are numerous inscriptions 
carved on rocks and on buildings, the deciphering of 
which has led to the discovery of the names of many dynasties 
of kings who would otherwise have remained unknown to us 
moderns. Hoards of coins have been discovered all over the 
country, the deciphering of the legends on which has thrown 
considerable light on the state of things in Ancient India. It 
is by a study of Indian antiquities that the fact of the influence 
of Hellenic culture on the religion, poetry, science, philosophy 
and the arts of the ancient Indians has been discovered. Greek 
ideas, working on Indian soil, exercised a marked influence on, 
and modified the arts of the ancient Indians, and this fact is 
no where more patent than in the lithic evidence of antique 
sculptures that have from time to time been unearthed all over 
India. It is by a study of the Arabic and the Persian inscrip- 
tions found all over Northern India, and especially in Bengal, 
that Professor Blochmann was able to construct a trustworthy 
history of the lajter province under the Mahomedan regime . 
Thus it will be seen that the construction of a history of 
Ancient India has been rendered possible by the existence of 
the sculptured evidence of ancient monuments and inscriptions, 
and by the numismatic testimony of ancient coins found in 
coin-troves unearthed in various parts of India. The late 
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lamented H. J. Colebrooke very truly observed : u In the 
scarcity of authentic materials for the ancient, and even for 
the modem history of the Hindu race, importance is justly 
attached to all genuine monuments, and especially inscriptions 
on stone and metal, which are occasionally discovered through 
various accidents. If these be carefully preserved and diligent- 
ly examined, and the facts ascertained from them be judiciously 
employed towards elucidating the scattered information which 
can yet be collected from remains of Indian literature, a 
satisfactory progress may be finally made in investigating the 
history of the Hindus/* The discoveries of Assyrian sculp- 
tures in the mounds of Ninevah and Babylon by M. Botta and 
Mr. Layard have laid the foundation of the science of Assyrio- 
logy or the science of Assyrian antiquities. The researches of 
Dr. Oppert, Sayce, Birch and others have led to the discovery 
of the key to the cuneiform, or the ariow-shapcd inscriptions 
found carted on Assyrian sculptures and on the wondrous 
remains of Persepolis. Prom the successful deciphering of 
these inscriptions many important facts rcgaiding the past 
history of Assyria— one of the greatest monarchies of the 
ancient world — have been elicited. Thus the construction of 
a history of Assyria, in the absence of written chionicles, has 
been rendered possible by the study of Assyrian antiquities. 
Collections of bricks, cylinders, tablets, coins, inscriptions, 
sculptures and other Assyrian antiquities have been formed in 
the great museums of Paris and London, 7 vs., the Louvre and 
the British Museum. These collections afford ample materials 
for study to the students of Assyriology. The discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone at the place of that name in Upper Egypt by a 
French archaeologist, and the deciphering of the bilingual 
inscription carved thereon by Dr. Young, furnished a key to the 
hieroglyphic character of the ancient Egyptians. These 
hieroglyphics, or sacred writings had for a long time puzzled 
the European archaeologists, and had baffled all their attempts 
at deciphering them. When the key to these mysterious 
picture-writings, which were found inscribed on the ancient 
monuments of Egypt was discovered in the Rosetta Stone, 
and by means of which these sacred picture-writings were 
deciphered, a flood of light was thrown on the ancient history 
of Egypt. This at once led to the foundation of a distinct 
branch of archaeological study, namely, Egyptology, or the 
science of Egyptian antiquities. Thus the constiuction of a 
history of ancient Egypt has been rendered possible by the 
study of Egyptian antiquities. Collections of papyri, coins, in- 
scriptions, sculptures and other Egyptian antiquities exist in 
the Louvre at Paris, in the British Museum at London, and in 
the Royal Museum at Berlin. From the study of the antiquities 
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In these national collections, English and continental savants 
have been able to contribute much towards the elucidation of 
many dark problems in the history of ancient Egypt. The Mu* 
seum at Boulaq, near Cairo, is particularly rich in these Egyptian 
“ memories of the past” and is the great centre of Egyptological 
researches. A French archaeological school has been founded 
there, on the model of the French archaeological school at 
Athens, for furthering the cause of Egyptological researches. 
Under the leadership of such accomplished French Egyptolo- 
gists as M. M. Maspero and-Bouriant, the French have already 
done much in throwing light on the past history of the ancient 
Egyptians, which was formerly completely enveloped in the 
mists and haze of antiquity. Both Assyriological and Egypto- 
logical researches have thrown considerable light on the solution 
of many dark problems in scriptural history. Many of the 
events narrated in the Bible have been, strangely enough, con- 
firmed by the evidence derived from the decipherment of the 
cuneiform and hieroglyphic inscriptions ; and thus the founda- 
tion of a distinct branch of archaeological study, namely. 
Biblical archaeology has been laid. Besides the elucidation of 
historical questions, the study of archaeology is interesting to 
the student of archaic art. The study of antique sculptures 
has thrown a flood of light on the state and progiess of art in 
ancient times. It is by a study of these sculptures that it 
has come to be discovered that the ancient Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Hindus, the Greeks and the Romans had made 
considerable progress in, and had carried to great peifection, 
the art of carving. The delicacy of finish and the elaboration 
of details in many of the antique sculptures shew to what a 
pitch of perfection the ancients had carried the art of sculpture. 
It is by a study of archaeology that it has been discovered 
that the great nations of antiquity had attained to a consider- 
able knowledge of the builder’s art or architecture. The 
Parthenon at Athens, the Pantheon at Rome, the Pyramids 
of Egypt, the great palaces of Ninevah, the cave-temples and 
other religious structures of India, excite the admiration and 
the wonder of the whole world ; while the temples of Luxor 
and Thebes, and the stupas or topes of India abundantly prove 
the perfect knowledge of the principles of architecture to 
which the ancient Egyptians and the ancient Indians had 
attained. It is by a study of archaeology that it has come to 
be discovered that the ancient Egyptians and the ancient 
Indians had considerable skill in engineering science. Modern 
engineers cannot explain how the huge monoliths of Egypt, 
and the stupendous stones of which the temple of Juggernauth 
is constructed, could have been transported from ' the places 
where they were quarried to the places of building, by these 
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ancient nations with their deficient engineering appliances. 
The ancient Indians were also adepts in painting, specimens 
of which still exist in the cave-temples of Western India and 
of Ajanta, and also at Bagh in Malwa. But the delineations 
of human form in these paintings display the utter ignorance 
of the ancient Indians of the elementary principles of anatomy 
of the human frame. From the above it will be abundantly 
evident that the study of archaeology is fraught with interest 
in more ways than one. It will also be abundantly evident 
that national archaeological collections are of great importance 
for the purpose of the study of the history and the art of ancient 
times as depicted on ancient monuments. Thus it will be seen 
that as a preliminary condition of the successful study of In- 
dian archaeology, a collection of objects, illustrative of arch- 
aeology in all its branches, is necessary. The nucleus of 
such a study-collection already exists in Calcutta in the Archae- 
ological Department of the Indian Museum. Now, the object 
of this essay is to show what deficiencies exist in these 
collections, 'and what objects should be acquired and exhibited 
in order to render the Archaeological Department of this 
Museum a completely representative study -collection worthy 
of the metropolis of British India. The Archaeological Depart- 
ment of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, includes specimens 
illustrative only of the following branches of Indian archaeology, 
namely, general archaeology, pre-historic archaeology and 
epigraphy, while the other and most important branch of 
archaeology, namely, numismatics is totally unrepresented. This 
utter absence of numismatic objects fiom the exhibition galleries 
of the Archaelogical Department of the Museum detracts from 
the merits of the Indian Museum of Calcutta as the finest and 
the richest museum in the whole of Asia. It enjoys an Euro- 
pean reputation. But it is a pity that the trustees of our National 
Museum should have overlooked such an important point as 
the addition and exhibition of a thoroughly representative 
numismatic collection from all parts of India. This institution 
was established in 1866, under Act XVII of that year, for the 
purpose of being devoted, to quote the words of the Act, 
“ to collections illustrative of Indian archaeology and of 
the several branches of natural history, and in part to the 
preservation and exhibition of other objects of interest, whether 
historical or physical, &c.” From the above-quoted extract/ 
it will be peiceived that the Government of India intended the 
Archaeological Department of the Museum to be thoroughly 
illustrative of all the branches of Indian archaeology, including 
numismatics How far all these branches have been illustrated 
in the Museum can be best inferred from the entire neglect 
of the claim which numismatics, which is by far the most 
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important branch of Indian archaeology, has for illustration 
in it. That numismatics is an important branch of archaeology 
goes without saying. But this important branch is not at all 
icpiescnted*. Indeed, the visitor to the museum, in walking 
thiough the four great galleries, to wit, the Asoka, the Indo- 
Scythian, the Gupta and the Mahomedan and inscription 
galleries into which the archaeological collections in the museum 
have been divided, will be agreeably surprised to find the gate- 
way of the famous stupa of Bharat, discovered by General 
Cunningham, and which is inscribed with scenes illustrative 
of the Buddhist Jatakas or birth stories, the friezes of the rock- 
cut temples of Orissa discovered by Dr. Mitra in his magnum 
opus the “ Antiquities of Orissa,” the capitals of the pillars 
from Mathura, the antique statues from Patna or Palibothra 
of the ancients, the Yusufzai sculptures from the Punjab, 
the Buddha Gaya sculptures described by Dr. R. Mitra in his 
truly magnificient work on i( Buddha Gaya or the "Hermitage 
of Sakya Muni,” architectural remains from Gaur, the ancient 
capital of Bengal under the Pal and the Sen kings, and 
numerous other sculptures of great beauty and interest. 
But the visitor is doomed to disappointment if he expects 
to find coins exhibited here. Coins are closely related 
to books. The only difference being that the former arc 
made of metal, while the latter are written upon paper. 
But, nevertheless, coins aie as interesting as written his- 
tories. The inscriptions on the coins are as valuable for fixing 
the dates of events, for tin owing light on the little-known periods 
in the history of a countiy, as are the chronicles handed down 
to posterity by historians. In fact, they are far more authentic 
than written chronicles, because the records inscribed on them 
remain unaltered by the lapse of ages, while written histories 
may be altered by their writers to suit their own class-prejudice 
or party-bias. In short, coins may be designated as fragments 
of history written on metal. It is by a study of these that the 
names of princes unknown to history have been brought to 
light. It is from the finds of Roman coins in Southern India that 
historians have come to the conclusion, that there must have exis- 
ted commercial intercourse between Ancient India and Ancient 
Rome in the days of yore. The study of coins also discovers 
*to us the state of the art of coinage among the ancient Indians. 
The coins of early Indian mintages display very slight preten- 
sions to artistic merit, being mere blanks of metal inscribed 
with legends in rude and cramped characters, and often bearing 
a rude caricature of the human face divine and other symbols. 
From this it would appear that’ the ancient Indian die-cutters 
never attained to any great degree of perfection in the art of 
coining. They always failed to produce a true likeness of the 
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human form. From these facts it will be evident what 
importance is to be attached to these interesting relics of by- 
gone days. The researches of eminent numismatists like 
Wilson, Prinsep, Mackenzie, Cunningham, Vincent Smith, 
Mitra, &c., are too well-known to be repeated here. It is tiue 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses one of the finest 
cabinets of coins in existence, but it is to be remembered that 
it is not accessible to the public at laige. Even some of the 
provincial museums of India possess good collections of coins 
which are exhibited to the public. The Government Central 
Museum at Madras possesses a fairly representative collection 
of coins from all parts of India. This colIectiQn is especially 
rich in gold coins of the Roman Caesars, silver coins of the 
Mamelukes of Egypt, and the coins of the Bactrian kings. 
Large additions arc being constantly made to the collection. 
Last year this collection icccivcd large additions “ including 
a gold coin of Taju-d-din Yildiz ; coins of the Greek and 
Scythic kings of Bactiia and India, Lysias, Rajnabala, Spali- 
li^es and Azes, Abdagascs, Oi thagnes, Zconiscs, Kadphises I, 
and Kadaphes ; several new types of Mysore coins, and a 
collection of copper coins found at Kilakarai on the Madura 
coast. ,, Even the small provincial museum at Lucknow has 
a good collection of coins, “ which received a large number of 
additions last year, viz, 24 gold, including Gupta and Deva 
coins; 148 silver, including pieces of the eailiest Hindu period 
and of the Indo-Bactiian and Indo-Sassanian petiod and the 
lest of Mahomcdan mintages ; and 879 copper coins com- 
prising 257 Buddhist and 41 of the Mitt a dynasty, 378 of the 
Indo-Bactrian kings, and the rest miscellaneous coins. From 
the foregoing facts it would appear that the interests of nu- 
mismatics, that important branch of Indian archaclogy, are not 
neglected even in the provincial museums while it is to be 
legretted that our National Museum, endowed as it is with the 
richest collection of specimens available in India, is without 
any coin-collection among its archaeological treasures. The 
Treasure Trove Act (being Act VI of 1878) was no doubt 
passed for the purpose of pioviding for the examination of 
coins found in coin-troves discoveied all over India by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and for their ultimate distribution 
to the principal museums of India. No doubt under the 
provisions of the above-mentioned Act many coins have been 
presented to the Indian Museum. The Aichaeological Survey 
of India hag, from time to time, presented coins to the 
museum. •* 506 specimens of coins belonging to 20 different 
classes, compiising among them several coins of great interest” 
were presented to jt by the Survey last year. From these it 
would appear that the nucleus of a numismatic collection 
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already exists in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, but it is more 
than we can tell, why this collection is not exhibited to the 
public at large. It is high time that a coin-room similar to the 
one existing in the British Museum at London should be 
opened in this museum for the put pose of exhibiting the coin- 
collections possessed by it. Several valuable collections of coins 
have been in the market lately, as for instance, the Gibbs 
collection, which was allowed to leave this country bepause no 
purchaser could be found for it. The trustees of the Indian 
Museum could very well have removed the reproach from the 
metropolis by buying it for the museum under their charge. It 
behoves the Government of India as well as the trustees 
of the Indian Museum to secure a good collection for our 
National Museum which will complete its Archaeological Depart- 
ment, and at the same time add to its attraction and interest. 

The next branch of aichaeology which the visitor will find 
represented in its galleries is Pre-historic Aichaeelogy. The 
visitor who takes any interest in such things will find that, 
in the middle of the great Gupta Gallery, there are some 
cases filled with fragments of pottery, bones, flint weapons 
and other telics of the pre-historic ages. The fragments 
of pottery, bones and stone implements are from the cairns 
and ciomlcchs of Southern India and Bcluchistan, while 
the flint celts, anow-heads and other weapons are from 
some pre-histoiic caves in France. Fiom the inspection of 
these it would appear that already a fairly lepresentative collec- 
tion of this branch of Indian archaeology exists in the Indian 
Museum, which would affoid ample materials for study to the 
student of pre-historic archaeology. Recently, however, a 
collection of interesting Neolithic worked stones from Southern 
India has been presented to this Museum by Mr. R. B. Foote ; 
and another interesting collection of the remains of the same 
age, which was unearthed by Mr. W. H. P. Driver of Ranchi, has 
also been presented to it. The study of this mass of pre-his- 
toric relics now in the Indian Museum has thrown a flood of 
light on the histoty of India during the pre-historic ages. The 
results of researches into this small collection of pre-historic 
materials have been embodied in a paper read last year before 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Mr. J. Wood-Mason the 
well-known Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 

We next come to the thiid branch of Indian archaeology, 
namely. Epigraphy or Inscriptions. This branch Is also 
tolerably well represented in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 
The visitor will be agieeably surprised to find a gallery in the 
Museum, specially devoted to the exhibition of inscriptions 
from all parts of India, among which he will find two slabs of 
stone inscribed with, the famous edicts of Asoke, prohibiting 
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the slaughter of animals throughout his dominions. He will 
also find many slabs of marble inscribed with Persian and 
Arabic inscriptions and several inscriptions in the Kawi 
character of Singapore. This portion of the archaeological 
collection cannot very-easily be increased, because most of the 
inscriptions, that have been and arc still being discovered, are 
carved on rocks and on buildings and on stones not easily re- 
movable. ‘Hence they cannot be removed at all, and have to 
be left tn situ . Those that are caivcd on sculptures and on 
small slabs of stone or marble aie easily removable, and hence 
the majority of inscriptions in this Museum are found carved 
on statues, bas-reliefs, medallions and pillars. Notwithstanding 
this difficulty, many inscriptions were added to the Lucknow 
Museum last year ; and a very intcicsting inscription of the 
time of the Mahdtajah Toiamana Shah, which was discovered 
by Mr. O’Dwycr in the Salt Range was sent to the Lahore 
Central Museum. All these inscriptions should have been 
sent to the imperial collection at Calcutta, and only plaster- 
casts of them should have been retained in those provincial 
museums. It is high time that both the Boaid of Tiustccs of 
the Indian Museum and the Government of India should issue 
orders for the tiansmission of all inscriptions discovered 
throughout India to the Indian Museum at Calcutta, so that the 
nucleus of the collection of epigraphic specimens possessed by 
it may be increased. These inscriptions have been of great use 
in elucidating many of the daik problems in Indian history. 
In the absence of written histories, these inscriptions have been 
the means whereby many breaks in the history of this country 
have been filled up. Lastly, it is by the decipherment of these 
inscnptions that many of the bnlliant discoveries in the history 
of India and of the sunounding countries have been made. Some 
of the most brilliant discoveries in Indian philology also have 
been made by the study of these inscriptions. It was through the 
lcseaiches of that famous antiquarian Mr. James Prinscp, that 
the discoveries of the Arian and the Indian Pali alphabets 
weie made. The Indian Pali alphabet in its scveial* stages 
of development, namely, the Kutila, the Gupta and the Asoka 
characters, is the parent of the modern Dcvanagii alphabet. 
Indeed, upon these two discoveries is based all our knowledge 
of the art of aichaic writing, the language, and the history 
of India. 

Next we come to antiquities in general. The visitor's 
attention is especially diiected to the series of Hindu sculptures 
from Java which prove, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
the Hindus had at one time visited even the inmost parts of 
Java. The ruins at B010 Bodor and other places in Java 
attest that the Brahminical religion of India was, at one time 
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prevalent in that island also. The collection of general anti- 
quities in the Indian Museum may be considerably increased 
if all the specimens which are unearthed in all parts of India 
are transferred to it But some of these specimens arc carried 
off from India for sale in Europe or for presentation to 
European museums. The rest arc all sent to the provincial 
museums of India to be stored there in obscure nooks and 
corners. Thus they ate practically lost to the student of Indian 
archeology. But • some remedy for the former evil has 
been already devised. All students of Indian archaeology 
will be glad to learn that the attention of the Government of 
India has at last been drawn to the shameful way in which 
objects of antiquarian interest have been taken away from this 
country. They should all be grateful to Colonel Keith, the 
Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, for having been 
instrumental in drawing the Government’s attention to this 
scandalous practice. It is a well known fact that discoveries 
of treasure-troves, coins, Buddhist, Jain and other antique 
sculptures, coppcr-plate grants, inset iptions on stones, and 
prc-historic weapons arc being frequently made all over India. 
The majority of these objects find their way into the hands 
of private collectors who cither dispose of, or present them to 
European cabinets of antiquities, or if they happen to be 
coins and fall into the hands of natives, they are invariably 
sent to the melting pot to be made up into ornaments But 
few of them, at times, find their resting place in some museum 
in India. The Archaeological Survey of India was organized t 
I believe, for the purpose of preserving the ancient monuments 
of India, for the purpose of exploring the ruins of ancient 
towns, and for collecting all objects of antiquarian intciest that 
might be discovered in the course of making excavations, and 
for depositing them in some museum in India. It would 
appear that the objects discovered by the Archaeological 
Suivey of India in the com sc of its operations are not always 
deposited in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, for to this effect 
is the complaint made by Dr. J. Anderson, late Superintendent 
of that Museum. In complaining that many of the important 
objects, including the coppct-platc discovcicd by Mr. Carlleyle 
at Indore Khcra, in the Goruckporc distiict, have not been 
deposited by him in the said Museum. Dr. Anderson says : 
“ It would have been as well had Mr. Carlleyle stated in Vol. 
XII, where the coppcr-plate and other discoveries have been 
deposited, so that they might have become accessible to 
students of archaeology, and this remark is applicable to a very 
large proportion of the objects described in the reports of 
the Archaeological Survey. It would be an advantage to 
archeology were the Survey to publish a list of the objects 
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incidentally mentioned, described and figured in the fifteen 
volumes of reports, stating whether the specimens, sculptures, 
coins, &c., mentioned in the reports, and in some instances 
figured, were left in situ , or if removed where they were deposit- 
ed ” (Anderson's Handbook to the Archaeological Collections in 
the Indian Museum. Vol. II, p. 123, foot note.) To this effect 
also are the observations made in 1887 by E. T Atkinson, Esq., 
C. S. in his presidential address delivered before the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal : “ It is understood that all coins, sculptures, 
and other antiquarian objects collected by the staff (of the 
Archaeological Survey) shall be strictly considered as State 
property, and shall belong to the principal museum of the 
circle, but arrangements may be made for certain exceptions 
(including duplicates) in favour of the Indian Imperial Mu- 
seum and also for exchanges and casts. I can only hope that 
these arrangements may have a liberal tendency in so far as 
they affect the Indian Museum at Calcutta.” Again, in speak- 
ingof the antiquities discovered by Mr. Harris in excavating 
the ruins of Sultangunge in the Bhagulpoic district, Dr, 
Anderson complains that a large copper-statue of Buddha 
discovered there, had been carried off from India and presented 
to the Aston Park Museum where it remained for several years, 
but was removed in 1886 to the Central Free Library, Bir- 
mingham, where it still remains. It is to be regretted that 
objects of antiquarian interest discovered in India should be 
tendered inaccessible to Indian students of archaeology by 
being thus taken out of the country. The Government of 
India should promulgate orders calling upon the several provin- 
cial Governments and Administrations to direct the attention 
of the district officers under them, to the necessity of taking 
some sort of precaution whereby such objects, wherever dis- 
covered in India, may be secured for some museum in India 
and, in the case of rare specimens, for the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta, As all coins discovered in Northern India are, under 
the provisions of the Act VI of 1888 (Treasure Trove Act) 
forwarded to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for examination 
and distribution to the principal museums of India, so some 
such law should be enacted pioviding for the transmission of 
all sculptures and other antiquarian objects discovered in India 
to the above.-mcntioned Society for examination, and, should 
they prove of great historical interest, for deposit in the Indian 
Imperial Museum at Calcutta. It is, 1 believe, the piactice in 
England to deposit all important zoological and other scientific 
collections acquired by the English nation in the new Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, all important archaeo- 
logical collections in the British Museum in Great Bloomsbury 
Square, and all important art collections in the Scuth Kensington 
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Museum. As the nucleus of an Imperial archaeological collec 
tion has been formed in the Archaeological Department of 
the Indian Museum at Calcutta, all important archaeological 
objects discovered throughout India should be deposited in the 
said collection. In this connection it will not be out of place 
to draw the Government of India’s attention to another fact 
At present the Lahore Museum contains a veiy important 
collection of antiquities discovci ed by the late Dr. Bellew in 
the Punjab, while the important Buddhist and Jain sculptures 
lately unearthed at Mathura, have been deposited in the provin- 
cial museum at Lucknow. All these collections are of great 
value to the student of Indian archaeology, and it is a pity 
that they should have been deposited in these insignificant pro- 
vincial museums only to satisfy the curiosity of sight-seers, in- 
stead of being sent to the imperial collection at Calcutta where 
they might have formed an interesting subject of study to some 
student of archaeology. It behoves the Government of India to 
remove all these original sculptures, if practicable, and plaster- 
cast models of all those, the originals of which cannot be easily 
removed, now stored away in the museums at Lahore, Lucknow, 
Madras, Bombay, Agra, Delhi and Nagpoie, and to the National 
Indian Museum at Calcutta, in otder to complete its Archaeo- 
logical Department, and also to make them easily accessible for 
study pui poses. 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B. L., 

Pleader , District Judge's Courts 

Chupra. 



Art. VI.— THE FRONTIERS OF INDIA. 


T HIS is a wide word. Attention of late years has been so 
exclusively concentrated on the North-West frontier 
that it is a relief to turn away from the part and take a com- 
prehensive glance at the whole. India has a maritime and an 
inland frontier. The former extends from Gwadur vi& Karachi 
and Bombay to Point dc Galle, thence noithward to the Sunder* 
bunds, and again turning south to Tenasscrim. The latter may 
be said to start at Gwadui, and taking in the territories of 
Eastern Beluchistan and Pishin, to follow more or less the line 
of the Afghan frontier to the Khyber Pass. Although the 
territories oPChitral, Kashmcrc, and Leh arc actually protected 
Native States, our line of frontier must now be considered to 
pass outside them. From Leh to Dibrugarh the Himalayas 
are the frontier of India. From Dibiugarh to Bhamo the 
frontier is undefined. Ultimately, no doubt, the country round 
the upper waters of the Iirawaddy and the Salween will be 
explored and annexed by us. It will then be possible to 
define our boundaries and those of China accurately. The 
Salween is our present Eastern frontier from Moulmein as far 
north as the Kunlon feny on the Salween, subject, of course, to 
the decisions of the Anglo-Siainese Commission. From Kunlon 
to Bhamo the frontier between British territory and China has 
not been defined Siam bounds Tenasscrim on the east. 

This is a rough definition of the fiontiers of India. As each 
position is consideied sepaiately, it will be treated of more in 
detail, and the modifications to which it is, has been, or will be 
liable, pointed out. If we estimate the maritime and inland 
fiontiers of India each at 5,000 miles, we shall not be far from 
the mark. When we say that we have 5,000 miles of maritime 
and 5,000 miles of inland frontier, we mean primarily that we 
have this extent to defend. There are other ways of looking 
at frontiers. Russia, for example, is bent bn getting a maritime 
frontier on the Mediteriancan, and may be, too, on the Persian 
Gulf. Russia is dissatisfied with her frontiers because she has 
no southern outlet. The whole aim of her policy is to get one. 
She docs not look on a frontier as a thing to be defended, but 
as a thing to be gained. When gained, time enough then 
to think of defending it. We, on the other hand, have mostly 
acquired the frontiers we want, and our attention is mainly 
turned to their defence. Not that we do not aim at further 
annexation as opportunity offeis, but such extension will 
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probably be a mere trifle compared with the original vast 
territory. We will point out later* on when such extensions are 
feasible and likely. 

Our maritime frontier further includes certain more or 
less isolated obligations, such as the whole Persian Gulf 
Littoral, ..and the navigable course of the Shat-al-Arab and 
Tigris up to Baghdad. We can allow no interference in those 
parts. If Baghdad or the Persian Gulf fell into the hands of a 
hostile power, India would find its most important line of 
communication with England cut. Whatever happens, Turkish 
Arabia and Southern Persia cannot be allowed to fall into the 
hands of Russia.* Many are the projects on foot for establishing 
a line of rail connecting the Indian with the European railway 
system. Alcxandietta and Smyrna seem to be the termini on 
the European side most favouied. It is quite possible that 
Russia may absoib the whole of Asia Minor, though it is the 
duty of England, upholding Turkey, to prevent r this by all 
means ; but Syria and Mesopotamia and Southern Peisia and 
all Mekran and Beluchistan must be British or else — pereat 
India. England and India must fight for this, if necessary, 
and if beaten in the fight, then adieu British sovereignty in 
Asia. Thus in addition to the long line of seaboard from 
Tcnasserim to Gwadur, India, with such aid as England can 
spare it, has to maintain its supremacy (vuth or without allies) 
in the Persian Gulf and on the Tigris. 

The Indian Piess has rendered us more or less familiar 
with Ill's Excellency the Commander-in-Chiefs visits to 
Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta, and his inspections of these 
fortifications, and the Chiefs of Bombay and Madras, pay 
similar attentions to Aden (including the Somali coast, 
an addition of some hundreds of miles to the defensible sea- 
board) Madras and Rangoon We must sincerely hope that 
the fortifications of these six all-important commercial towns 
and coaling stations are, indeed, in a satisfactory condition. 
But we must not forget that there are scores of poits, large 
and small, between these, that have few or no defences. Let 
us just mention the Kathiawar poits, Suiat, Bassein, Ratnagiri, 
Calicut, Cannanore, Mangaloie, Cochin, Colombo, Point dc Gallc, 
Trincomalee, Masulipatam, Vizagapatam, Chittagong, Akyab, 
Moulmein, Tavoy, and Tcnasserim. Trincomalee is only a 
possible harbour, but if not fortified or held by our own fleets, 
it will probably become a basis of operations for a hostile fleet 

It is, of course, out of the question, considering the small 
British and Native force that garrisons India, and in the hour 

* With regaid to British obligations in Khorasan and Seistan and the 
Perso-Afghan fiontier. the readei should consult Hon’ble G, Curzon’s Letters 
from Persia to the Times , 
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of need must furnish both the army of frontier defence and 
the garrison, that much should be done for coast defence by 
the regular troops. For this we ought to look to the Volun- 
teers and the Volunteer Reserve. How far the latter has 
succeeded, and what steps the Government has taken to pro- 
mote it, is at present unknown. Captains Duff and Mason 
in the Journal of the United Service Institution of India 
had two very good essays on the subject, which was also 
advocated by a writer in the July number of the Calcutta 
Review. The policy of Government does not allow Natives 
to possess fire-arms, except in States under Native rule, or by 
special license. Consequently, the security of the many ports 
on the Indian sea-board must depend, in the main, on the local 
European and Eurasian population. These ports (excepting 
the six principal ports abovementioned) may or may 
not be more or less partially fortified ; anyhow we may 
assume that, in most cases, both the fortifications and the 
guns, if there arc any, arc obsolete. In these days we must 
not look to the Home Government to provide guns. Why, the 
supply is not sufficient for the defence of the six principal Indian 
ports mentioned above, and of Colombo and Singapore, much 
less for the minor intermediate ports. And even if there were 
enough guns, there is not enough money. The Indian Govern- 
ment spends every pice of its revenue, and has to tax its 
officials and officers, because it dare no. increase the taxation 
on the Native classes. What is the use of having a con- 
quered country if it cannot be taxed ? However, Indian for 
the Indians is now the cry, and Anglo-Indian Congresses and 
Bradlaughs will not let that cry drop. With the present 
Governmental policy and the present position of affairs, 
increase of taxation on Natives is not likely. This con- 
dition of things will last until Russia gets India ; and then 
probably the banya will be bled to his heart's content. 

We need not speak of the North-West frontier defences. 
For the last four or five years that hobby-horse has been 
ridden to death. We have had enough of the Baleli or 
Quetta defences. Ceitainly we must carry out our policy of open- 
ing up the Gomal and Kundar route to .Kandahar, (railways in- 
cluded) and the Tochi-Dawar route to Ghazni, and we must bring 
under our own suzerainty all the tribes that do not ac- 
knowledge the Amir’s suzerainty. Doubtless the Amir will 
not like this, but it is useless our being sqeamish about what 
the Amir likes or dislikes. He may play us false at any 
moment, and it is no use our molly-coddling him too much. 
It is not likely that our policy in Kashmir and Chitral, in 
Yaghistan and all along the North-West frontier, and in the 
Bcluch desert, finds favour with the Amir, and there are 
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certainly symptoms that the ties that bind him to us are a 
good deal strained and may snap. The report circulated last 
December of the approach of Russian troops within 20 miles 
of Herat may have some foundation. As a matter of fact we 
are at this moment watching two North-West frontiers, one 
that extends foim Zulfikar to Wakhan, and the other which 
extends from Quetta to Peshawar The former is watched at 
one end by General Maclean, and at the other by Major 
Durand. The hold of the Amir on Shignan and Roshan is not 
of the strongest, and we need not be surprised to hear that 
they have lapsed into Bokharan, i, e. Russian hands. 
Although the Government has taken so much pains of 
late years, by the employment first of Colonel Lockhart and 
subsequently of Major Durand and Captain Younghusband 
to ascertain if India is vulnerable from the side of Chitral 
and Yasin, we must not suppose that India is really assail- 
able from that quarter. The line of the Hindi! Kush from 
the Sir Ulang Pass (opposite Charikar) to Hunza and Baltistan 
may be held to be impiacticablc for an invading force. The 
point about which there seems to be doubt, is this : whether a 
force detached from Kabul could work its way through Kafirstan 
to the valleys of the Kunar and Dir rivers, and thence work 
their way down to Jalalabad or in rear of Peshawar, and so 
assail the flank of the defending force. This must be attended 
to. 

From Baltistan, all along the northern frontier of India to 
beyond Dibiugarh, and thence southward to the frontier of 
Siam, our relations are with China. On our North-West fron- 
tier we have a possible, nay probable, assailant. Fiom China, 
at least at present, we have no reason to fear hostility. Kash- 
gar and Yarkand arc now Chinese. The day may come when 
Russia will possess Kashgaria, and when Kashmir, Tibet and 
Baltistan will be buffer States. There is no doubt that our 
policy in Burma and towards Tibet has, since 1885, produced a 
good deal of heart-burning at Pekin. Mr. Macaulay’s mission 
to Lhassa would undoubtedly have met with much opposition 
had it not been abandoned. Our proceedings in Sikkim have 
roused much rancour, but there seems hope now of that being 
allayed. As for our doings all along the Burman and Shan 
frontier, it is impossible that the Chinese can have watched and 
are watching them otherwise than with apprehension and therefore 
annoyance. Bhamo lies so close to the Chinese frontier, that our 
military and political authorities engaged in conducting expedi- 
tions from Bhamo eastward, have had some difficulty in discrimi- 
nating between Chinese and Burmese subjects. From Bhamo 
southward the western edge of the Shan plateau and the Shweli 
river are roughly the limits of Chinese territory. Northward, 
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from Bhamo to the N. E. extremity of Assam, there is no frontier. 
In fact this is at this moment a terra incognita, inhabited by 
Singphos, Kachyens, and other cognate tribes. It must even- 
tually be annexed to Burma and Assam, and then a frontier 
with China will be demarcated. Southward from the Kunlon 
ferry the Salween at present forms the frontier, but only for the 
present. This winter a mission under Mr. Ney Elias has gone 
to the Trans Salween chiefs, and we may accept it as a foregone 
conclusion that all the Trans-Salween Shan States, bounded on 
the North by China, on the East by Tonquin, and on the South 
by Siam, will become subject to Great Britain. Our relations 
with China are at present friendly and should remain so. Siam 
will be little else than a feudatory State under our influence. 
From the French we can look for no friendliness. The failure 
of their Egyptian*policy in 1882 and Buimcse policy in 1885, 
and the little profit or satisfaction that the nation has received 
from Tonquin, Annam or Cambodia (despite the Exhibition of 
1889) has deeply enbittcred the French against us Not that 
we have anything to apprehend from the French in Tonquin and 
Annam. • On the contrary, their position theie, with -China and 
England all round them, is a most critical one. If they were 
wise they would vacate lather than spend another man and 
sou on the country. We have only to read French publications 
about these colonies, to learn how unsatisfactory their condition 
is, and how little interested the French public, or indeed, the 
present French Government is in them. In fact it is only amour- 
pi opre that prevents them dealing out. They are certainly not 
remunerative colonies The expectation of opening up trade 
u f ith China by the Red River has not been fulfilled. 

Such is a biief review of the character and condition of our 
fiontiets. We must, of course, remember that an alliance 
between France and Russia is highly probable, and, if so, that 
\vc shall have one of them upon us from the N.-W. and 
the other from the S. E. Wc must also remember that 
if we are to look to the regular troops to defend our 
inland frontiers, and operate outside them, we must look to 
volunteer troops, aided by our naval forces, to defend our 
sea-boaid. Wc shall have a few regular troops quartered at 
each of the principal ports, but not neaily enough for their 
defence. At each of those ports a large number of heavy 
gairison guns will be mounted. The garrison artillery are 
insufficient to man these. They must be woikcd with the 
assistance of the regular troops in garrison, and more 
particularly by the local Volunteers. The superior education 
and intelligence of the latter specially qualifies them for r 
garrison artillery woik. The Commander-m-Chief in India in' 
December last spoke out very plainly to the Garrison Artillery 
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m India and said, there was much room for improvement (he 
said the same to the Horse and Field Artillery, but that is out- 
side our subject). Our maritime ports cannot look for pro- 
tection to the navy, whose vessels are few in number, of 
second and third rate armament, and have to look after a sea- 
board of vast extent, — from Tenasserim all round India to 
Basra, as well as Aden and the East African Coast. Enough 
has been said in the public press to let the 60,000 or 70,000 
civilian European and Eurasian population know, that their mili- 
tary services are essential to the safety of the Empire ; but we do 
not hear of any systematic effort at organization being made 
by the Government. What has been proposed, vtz., the 
military enrolment of all classes of the dominant race in 
India capable of bearing aims, sounds like conscription. 
“ Conscription ” is a word that, to the orthodox Briton conveys 
very much the same feeling as a mention of “ The Reign of 
Terror.” Here in India the authorities have christened it 
“ Volunteer Reserve.” But wc want to see something more 
than a name. We want to know the corps composing this 
Reserve, and want to see them made of something stouter than 
mere paper. Wc want to hear of them parading for instruction, 
and for inspection by Generals of Division or other persons 
appointed to review them. We want to see the civilians of high 
rank in the Empire taking that lead in furthering this movement 
that they ought to. Mr. (we should say — Colonel) Justice 
Bayley in Bombay sets the other civilians an example. We 
cannot expect the tag-rag and bob-tail to initiate here. We 
look to Lieutenant-Governors, Secretaries, Judges, and Com- 
missioners to take the first steps, under the auspices of the 
Supreme Government to add a most important factor to the 
military strength of the Empire. 


A C. Y. 



[ INDEPENDENT SECTION.] 

Art. VII.— THE RUPEE AND FOREIGN TRADE. 

I T is agreed by those who have studied the question that the 
depreciation of silver began soon after the completion of 
the Franco-German War, when the Latin Union of the conti- 
nental nations, for the equal exchange of silver with gold, at 
the rate of 6 od. per oz. w'as abrogated. Soon after this event, 
Germany adopted a gold coinage, and, by throwing io millions 
sterling of surplus silver coin into the market for sale, she gave 
it a sudden downfall, which has, with mote or less persistent 
effect, continued up till now. So far as one can judge, the fall 
in the valut: of silver may go on year by year, and it will go on, 
under present conditions, until that point has been reached, when 
the respective market values of silver and gold will represent the 
labour power necessary for their production out of the bowels of 
the earth. This is necessarily a fluctuating value, for in no two 
years of the world’s history, can the pioportion in the world’s 
production of the two piccious metals remain equal and stable. 
So long as the rupee is treated as bullion, so long as it contin- 
ues to be exchangeable by law at the demand of the banker 
and merchant, with an equivalent weight of silver bars, to 
any amount, at the mints of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, so 
long will the exchange value of the rupee continue to be the 
sport of circumstances beyond the control of the Indian Gov- 
ernment, and upset the calculations of the most careful Finance 
Minister. 

People in England might continue to feel but a languid 
interest in this difficult problem, were it not that it has been 
recently established that the cycles of prosperity of trade, which 
had formerly recurred eveiy ten years, have now given way 
to a permanent depression, which has lasted for sixteen years 
past, of which no one can see the end, apd that this depression 
is synchronous with the depreciation of the value of silver. The 
two phenomena have been obseived to agree so closely in point 
of time and effect, as to warrant the belief that one has been 
caused by and is the natural outcome of the other. 

The question now is how best can India seek a solution and a 
remedy for this state of things. England is wedded to her 
system of gold coinage, which she will be loth to change, except 
for overwhelming reasons of State policy. 

The export trade from India to Europe probably amounts, 
at the present time, to 83 millions sterling. The greater 
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portion of this trade is attracted to England, and is paid for 
principally by English goods shipped in return to India. 
Thecuirency of India is silver. India has been the absorbent 
of the surplus silver production of the woi Id for the past three 
centuries The sudden fall in the value of silver is affecting 
the finances of the Government of India to an unlooked for 
extent, and, if any remedy for the existing state of things can 
be discovered, it is right that it should be first applied to 
India. 

The only practicable remedy is to stop the coinage of 
rupees on private account, and to coin an equivalent amount 
on Government account only, with silver purchased by the 
Indian Government for the purpose, either in London or at the 
Indian Presidency mints. This precaution has, from the time 
silver fell in value, been adopted in Holland and her colonies, 
and is now the coinage system of the United States as estab- 
lished by the *■ Bland ” Act. 

The course of the Indian Exchange of Trade is as follows : — 
Formerly Indian produce was paid for in English goods, and 
in the precious metals, gold and silver. Silver bullion was 
then, by virtue of the Latin B.-mctallic Union, exchangeable 
on demand by law for an equivalent weight of silver coin, less 
the small charge for coining. It was also exchangeable at a 
certain fixed price for its equivalent value of gold coin. In the 
same way gold bullion was exchangeable on demand for an 
equivalent weight of gold coin or an equivalent value of 
silver coin, the ratio of weight and value between gold 
and silver bullion, and between gold and silver money being 
equally I5J^ to I. This law made bullion, whether gold or 
silver, of equal value to money, and therefore, for the 
purpose of this argument, it should be classed as ’* Money.” Call 
English goods “ and money “ b? Indian produce was then 
exchanged for a+b. 

After the assumption of the direct Government of India by 
the Crown in 1858, a third clement of exchange presented 
itself in India Council Bills, Government rupee bank 
drafts, sold for sterling in London and payable in India in 
rupees. These drafts were drawn to pay for the ever increasing 
English demands for interest on Government and railway 
loans, for the military depots in England chargeable to 
India for recruits, &c., for the cost and maintenance of 
troopships, and for pay and pension payable at the India 
Office, amounting, at the present time, to about £14,000,000 
sterling per annum. Call the Council Bills 11 c” Indian 
produce is thus now paid for in a + b+c. u c," it will be 
seen, is really a w minus ” quantity ; it is the reverse of tangi- 
ble, it is the acknowledgment and payment of debts and 
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obligations already incurred, and is the commencement of the 
drain upon the resources of India, which all deplore, but which, 
under our present system of Government, it is impossible to 
avoid. The abolition of the Company’s rule, the institution of 
English banks, railways, and joint stock companies in India, 
largely increased the number of English and European resi- 
dents, much of whose pay is spent in Europe-made goods, such 
as food, drink and clothing, and whose savings, remitted to 
Europe during their years of work and leave, or after their 
retirement from service, form an additional drain upon the 
resources of India. Call these private remittances “ d” Indian 
produce is thus exchanged for a+b+c+d 1 These private 
remittances are variously estimated to amount to from 5 to 8 
millions sterling yearly. The value of the Europe-made goods 
also must be large, goods which arc consumed by Europeans 
in India, and by the " classes ” who are, in one way or another, 
adopting English modes of life, such as native Princes and 
their courts, zemindars, and money-lenders, men who are 
spenders not workers, and who do not by their labour 
add to the pioductive wealth of the country in which they 
live. It falls within the scope of this article to indicate 
the causes of the fluctuations in the value of India Council 
Bills as represented by the varying price of siver bullion, 
and to point out the most feasible remedy ; and it is necessary 
to point out that these Europe-made goods, supplied to those 
who do not produce goods for use, arc one of the unavoidable 
penalties directly traceable to foreign domination. It would 
be impossible to obtain absolute accuiacy, but a study of the 
Indian Custom House Returns would give a near approximation 
of the value of the goods which are imported for the sustenance 
of the classes above referred to, and which are, in ttys connec- 
tion, luxuries, not necessaries. It would not be excessive to 
estimate that one-half of the incomes of Europeans, one-fourth 
of those of the zemindar and money-lending class, and one* 
twelvth of those of native Princes, are thus spent out of India, 
or for articles of luxury not produced in India. It is beside the 
mark to argue that money has been borrowed for the construc- 
tion of railways, and that interest is justly payable thereon, 
that English employees are "essential for the administration of 
the railways and the Government, and that they must have 
liberty to spend their incomes when and where and how they 
please ; all that goes without saying. It must, on the other 
hand, be allowed that only the railways have made it possible 
to transport the increased body of produce to the coast and so 
give it a commercial value ; had it not been for the railways, 
other and more economical 'methods of administering the 
Government revenues would have necessarily been discovered 
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and acted upon. Separate then Europe goods 44 a 99 into 
necessaries “ e 99 and luxuries *f,” Indian produce is thus 
exchanged for b+c+d+e+f The only items in this exchange, 
adding to the wealth of India, are “ b ” and “ e” namely u b” 
bullion or money always exchangeable for goods, and 44 e , ” use- 
ful goods. The other three items, u c*' Council bills, 44 d 9 
private remittances spent out of India, and “f” Europe-made 
luxuries f are 44 minus " quantities, forming a drain on the 
resources of the country, which all wise Governments would 
desire to see reduced to the lowest point. 

As it is not necessary to pursue this branch of the enquiry 
further, let the problem be again stated in its simpler form, that 
Indian produce, while the Latin Bi-metallic Union was in force, 
was exchanged for three items a+b+c t goods, money and 
Council bills. When this Union was abrogated, “ b , 99 money, 
became split up into its two factors “ g? silver, and “ ft 99 gold 
bullion ; or, seeing that gold still remained the equivalent of 
money, it will be better to name the two items t( silver bullion 19 
and 4 ‘ money.” Indian produce is thus now exchanged for 
four items, a+c+g+/i. Thetc was before only one variable 
quantity u c , 99 Council bills ; theic are now two variable quan- 
tities, 41 c” Council bills, and g , 99 silver bullion. Silver from 
that time, and for the first time, entered into competition with 
Council bills. Silver, as the continually debasing metal of the 
Eastern exchanges, has had an evil effect upon India Bills in 
this way. It is not the shipment of silver, but its competition 
in private hands with Council bills, allowed by the Indian Govern- 
ment, that has been productive of so much mischief. From 
the moment that the tendercts for Council bills first said to the 
India Office , 44 if you do not accept oufr price for the bills we 
14 will purchase silver in the market in competition with you,” 
from that ftioment the Indian Office should have replied , 44 we 
will render such competition impossible by at once obtaining 
from Parliament powers to stop the private coinage of silver, 
to purchase silver in London and India at the market rate, 
and to coin, on Government account, in the Indian mints, all 
4 the silver rupees needed to meet payment of our bills as they 
$t fall due, and also to purchase and coin such further quantity 
44 of silver as may be required by the course of tiade / 1 The 
Indian market rate for silver would thus have been the same as 
the London rate, but in rupees calculated at the exchange of the 
da y % plus shipping and insurance charges. 

Had this been then done, the Indian Government might, to 
this day, have kept its exchange stable at is. io %d. per rupee, 
silver would no longer have been allowed falsely to call itself 
44 money ,J ; it would have taken its proper place in Indian 
trade as 14 bullion, " and the Government, instead of losing 
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heavily as it has done, would have made a profit on each 
year’s remittances. 

It may not be out of place to indicate the probable means by 
which the depreciation of silver has depicciated the value of 
Europe-made goods, and appreciated gold, each of these three 
items of trade acting and 1 e-acting upon the other. Silver was 
originally, when at par with gold, worth 5 shillings or Cod. per 
oz., equal to a value of about is. lo^d. per rupee. This is 
called par value or par of exchange. “ Silver” was then, equally 
with gold, “ money, ” i. e. % exchangeable by law at the above 
rate with its then value in money. When the Latin Union 
was broken up, silver became ipso jacto “ bullion,” it lost its 
position of u money,” which was retained only by “gold,” for 
the law as to the value of gold still remaiited in fotce. 
Silver became a marketable commodity with a falling and 
rising value. 

Assume that the maikct price of silver fell fiom Cod. to 
59 d. The India Office then found that their bills, being sold 
in competition with silver, would only fetch is. \oy&d. instead 
of is. iotfd., being the equivalent of the lower market price 
of silver ; thus 22 tfd x{°d. equals is. 10 yfrd The price of 
silver becoming lower, depreciated the value of these rupee 
bills, which are purchased in London by the Indian banks 
and mci chants in the appieciatcd money gold, and correspond- 
ingly depreciated the value of the rupee, which is exchanged 
for these bills by the Government on their arrival in India. 
Unfortunately, it is the appreciation of a 11 debt” or obligation 
to pay, which the Indian Government has had to make good 
in a depreciated currency. So that at the present time, with 
silver at the approximate value of 42^/. per oz.. the rupee, as 
reptesented in India Council bills, is worth is. 4 d. or there- 
abouts, instead of is. 1 o J /id. Indian produce, which was 
formerly paid for by a + c+g+h in a stable currency circu- 
lating at par exchange value with gold, is now paid for by 
A+c+G + H. Thiee items in the vaiiable exchange are 
altered : “ G,” silver is depreciated, “ C,” Rupee Council bills 
are depreciated, “ II,” gold is appreciated. 

To put it in another way, the Council bills have not really 
depreciated but appreciated. The rupee currency, in which 
they are diawn and have to be paid in India, has depreciated, 
but the bills themselves, being sold in London in sterling 
currency, to meet obligations that have been incurred and 
have to be met in sterling, have appreciated in value, but 
unfortunately it is the appreciation of a debt, not of an asset. 
Hence the reason why, with exchange at is. 4 d. or nearly so* 
in the place of is. 10 y 2 d. the Indian Government in meeting 
£14,000,000 of obligations have to pay Rx. 21,000,000, and 
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as par of exchange at i$. io>£rf. would have cost about 
Rx. 15,000,000, it has to suffer a loss of about Rx, 6,000,000 
upon each year's transactions with England. As a fact %t A? 
English goods, are also depreciated pari passu with silver or 
nearly so, for the reason that over-production has caused a fall 
in the “gold” prices of English goods. These goods, owing 
to cheap Russian and Indian corn ( exchanged for silver) 
have been thrown upon the English workmen’s wages, who 
with cheap corn is thus able to work for a lower minimum 
subsistence wage as represented in gold. The “ classes ” who 
at home have benefited by this huge disturbance of the world's 
exchanges are bankers, the holders of the world’s gold, and 
the mortgagee class, who have lent their money to Home and 
Foreign Governments and Companies all over the world, 
their interest and principal being re-payable in appreciated gold, 
but really paid in the increased quantity of the world’s pro- 
duce as valued in depreciated silver. 

Curiously the home working man also, the holder of the 
world’s labour force, who sells this foice for wages paid in gold, 
must be held, for the time being, to have greatly benefited by 
the increased quantity of goods which his wages now put chase ; 
and though, in the long course of years, the “ iron law of 
wages” is bound to lower these wages down to the limit at 
which, in each country, the unskilled wotker will apply himself 
to provide subsistence for himself and family, yet this law is 
slow in operation, especially as the worker is now aided by 
the re-discovered principles of combination and co-operation. 
These principles bid fair to raise, to an at present indefinite 
extent, or at least to pi event the further lowering of the 
wages and standard of living of the producer Accompanied 
by the international movement now going on for the reduction 
of working hours, they are calculated to absorb the unemployed, 
and by the increased aggicgatc of wages thus received and 
spent by the working class in procuring the necessaries of 
food and clothing, they show cveiy piobability of increasing 
the amount of the internal trade in home-produced goods and 
manufactures, the increased demand for which will tell in in- 
creasing their price, and the general prosperity of the home 
country. That is, the tax hitherto paid by the working man and 
the middle class to provide subsistence for paupers, bids fair to 
diminish in intensity, these very paupers, through the reduc- 
tion in the working hours of their comrades, finding useful em- 
ployment* This is, by the way, only a forecast of the tendency 
of future trade* If “ improved trade ” should thus, in the next 
few years* overtake and distance “ production,” the prices of 
home manufactures will rise, the Indian impoiter will have 
* >jpay more foj them, he will reduce his orders, the total value of 
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English imported goods will deminish, with the result that the 
competition of English made goods with Council Bills will be 
reduced in intensity, and Council Bills will thus rise in value, 
the value of the rupee as represented in its exchange with the 
English shilling will naturally increase. For the present, how- 
ever, our concern is with the rupee as it now is and has been 
for the past 16 years. 

It is thus the interest of every English workman, and of 
all in receipt of salaries and dividends in England, to fight 
against bi-metallism. For the same reason, though every 
capitalist, employer, and small shopkeeper lives in the daily 
hope of making a profit by reducing the wages of his em- 
ployees, yet he sees clearly that this can only be done 
by keeping down, or still further reducing, the price of the 
necessaries of life, of all products which are imported from 
silver-using countries. Thus the only class who in England, 
are vitally interested in bi-metallism, are the owners of the 
agricultural land in the British Isles, the thousand landlords 
who now find, to their dismay, the whole country against them. 
When Mr. Chaplin, a few months ago, brought forward his 
motion on the subject in Parliament, he got scant encourage- 
ment from Lord Salisbury the Prime Minister, who said that 
the Government could not bring in a Bill until the subject 
had been thoroughly discussed. Then the organs of the Demo- 
cracy discussed their view of the matter, by declaring that 
they clearly understood bi-metallism to mean the doubling 
the present available supply of money in the world, which 
meant doubling the cost of all the food and clothing they had 
to buy, and was equivalent to reducing their present wages 
by one half. Thus bi-metallism, whatever life it may have 
had, is now dead in England, and the landlords know it. Their 
sole satisfaction is that only agricultural land has fallen in 
value. Town lots are as valuable as ever, and as the richer 
landlords are rich in town lots, these have the opportunity 
of buying the depreciated country land from their poorer 
brethren, who will thus have to go to the wall. For good 
or ill, the trade of all silver-using nations with civilized countries 
must in future be carried on in the gold standaid ; and if 
the Indian Government have hitherto hoped to benefit by the 
bi-metallic agitation, the idea had better be abandoned, — what 
salvation is possible must come from themselves. 

What course is then open to the Indian Government, but also 
to adopt the gold standard ? This standard is only required in 
the commercial transactions of the Indian Government and her 
subjects with England. This has in effect been the standard 
of the Government of India for this purpose from the time 
of the direct Government of India by the Queen in i8s8 f 
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and also during all the previous years of the Company’s rule 
from the time, in 1815, when the silver standard was abandoned 
by England. For all these years all the home obligations of 
the Company and Crown Government have been discharged 
in London in pounds sterling. Up to the break up of the 
Latin Union, there was no need for the Indian Government to 
move in the matter, for the balance of trade, owing to the 
American war and other causes, was always in favour of India ; 
‘the value of the rupee in the earlier part of the century 
being 2 s. 6d \ to 2 s. 3^/., and never falling below its par value 
of 1 s. io*4 d. As soon as the rupee fell an appreciable fraction 
below par value, it was the duty of the Indian Government 
to stop private coinage and coin for trade requirements on 
its own account. It became absolutely necessary to prevent 
such competition with the Indian token of value as would 
keep its standard value from being affected by the fluctuations 
of the silver trade. From the moment the L?.tin Union was 
bioken up, all the silver coin of trading nations, used in the 
operations of foreign commerce, fell from the position of 
standard to that of Token coins. England recognized this by 
refusing to coin private silver on demand : so did France, 
Holland and the United States. In England silver coin is 
exchangeable for gold coin up to a limit of £2 ; in France, 
Holland and the United States it is exchangeable for gold 
coin without limit. 

Thus, in all these countries, the coinage of private 
silver bullion was necessarily stopped, and the stability 
of value of the silver coinage of each Government was 
secured by exchanging it, without limit, into gold. The 
result of this change of policy has been that gold only is 
used for foreign commerce in the countries named. The silver 
coin from that time, though of token value only, circulates 
in each country equally with gold, and is of equal value, and 
is therefore, for the purpose* of internal trade, equally with 
gold, the standard coin of the country. It is the standard 
because its value is fixed by law. The Indian Government 
is in the same position as England to this extent, that its 
standard, for all foreign purposes is and must be gold. Un- 
fortunately, it has never taken the one necessary legal step 
to make the now token coin, the rupee, the standard of value 
for internal trade, by giving the rupee a fixed value of exchange 
in relation to the pound sterling, and by agreeing to exchange 
the rupee without limit, or up a certain limit, with the gold 
sovereign. The Indian Government already does this to the 
limit of £14,000,000 sterling per annum in Council Bills, 
exchanging these in India for Rx. 21,000,000 at or about^ the 
exchange of is. 4 d. It also coins private silver bars in India to 
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the extent of Rx. 10,000000 per Annum, exchanging this value 
of rupees for these bais. 

The only effect to be provided for in stopping private 
coinage will be, that the Indian Government should increase its 
sales of Council Bills in London to £20 666 666 at the exchange 
of is. 4 d. or thereabouts, purchasing out of the additional pro- 
ceeds, the £6,666,666 worth of silver bars for shipment to India, 
and paying in India for these Council Bills, as they fall due, the 
total amount of Rx. 31 ,000,000. Here the exchange rate has 
been assumed at is. 4 d. for convenience of calculation, and 
because it is very neaily the actual rate now obtained. The 
effect of such a law passed by Parliament would be that the 
Indian Government would agree to exchange lupces for pounds 
stciling at the late of is. 4 d per rupee The result of this 
simple, but vital change in the position of the Indian Govern- 
ment would be, that it would guarantee the value of the rupee 
to be is 4 d* to the extent of £20,666,666 per annum. From the 
time that such a law was passed, the value of the lupec would 
be fixed at that rate, and would be independent of the fluctu- 
ations of the silver bullion maikct, no matter how low silver 
bullion might fall below its present value per ounce. No more 
silver bullion would be shipped to India by the Banks for 
conversion into rupees, for the simple reason that the Indian 
Government would refuse any longer to coin it for the Banks. 

It would only continue to be shipped as a commodity to 
such extent as would supply the demand for manufacture of 
ornaments and for ic-shipmcnt to other foreign countries. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that subsequent to the new policy being 
initiated, the value of silver bars were to fall to is. 3 d. per 02., 
one rupees weight of silver would sell in India for i5-i6ths of 
one rupee. It is interesting now to trace what would be the 
effect of such further fall in the value of silver. The value of 
tire rupee being is. 4 d. as fixed by law, the obligations of 
the Indian Government would be met by the payment of 
Rx. 2i,ooo,ooo. But for this law the Government would have 
had to pay about Rx. 22,400,000, and they would thus be 
saved a further loss of Rx. 1,400,000. The Government would 
have been saved not only this loss, but have made a gain or 
additional seigniorage of i-i6th of the Rx. 10,000,000 worth 
of silver purchased upon Government account amounting to 
Rx. 625,000. But silver bullion having, by this action of the 
Indian Government, been divorced from its former false posi- 
tion of money, its influence upon the Indian rupee is lost. 
It has no further effect either for good or ill, except tp depre- 
ciate the value of the hoards of silver jewellery, waist chains 
and anklets held in the country, which will only be saleable at 
the reduced price of silver. Indian produce will be purchased 
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in India for the same value in rupees as before the fall in silver f 
and through the fixed exchange of the Government, be sold for 
the same value in pounds sterling in Europe. The merchant 
who now has telegraphed to him daily the London price of 
silver, will no longer be obliged to regard its fluctuations with 
concern. The exchange value of the rupee, as fixed by the 
Government of India, will, in future, form the basis of his com- 
mercial transactions with Europe. 

But it is by no means likely that silver bullion will fall in 
value to any appreciable fraction below the fixed value of the 
rupee. Silver will, as formeily, make up the balance of trade 
transactions with India ; it will be purchased, shipped, and 
coined by the Government for this purpose, and will therefore 
be as much in demand as before. It has already been shown 
that the rupee value of Indian wheat has ruled the price of 
this commodity all the world over, and thus, as the universal 
food of civilized man, has formed the basis of value of the 
majority of manufactured articles and of the wages of the 
workman who produces them and lives by them. The price 
of Indian wheat has thus also mled the price of silver bullion, 
produced, like other commodities, by labour, and which only fell 
in value through the competition with Council Bills unwisely 
allowed by the Government of India to exist. It is more than 
probable that, this incubus being removed, the price of silver 
will, within reasonable limits, continue yearly to approximate to 
the legally fixed value of the Indian rupee, whatever that 
value may be. Suppose, for instance, that the Indian Govern- 
ment should fix that for the next 12 months certain, it would 
sell its Rupee Bills for sterling in London or India at the 
price of is. S d. per rupee, the piobability is, that the price of 
silver bullion would immediately, or within a short period, rise 
in London to the equivalent of that increased price, as a con- 
sequence of the know n fact, that the Indian Government is 
necessarily the laigcst purchaser of silver bullion in the world, 
and thus holds the mo^l commanding position in the market. 
If the price of silver should not rise, then so much the better 
for the immediate financial position of the Indian Government, 
which would make the clear profit of one penny in each rupee, 
equal, as already stated, to Rx. 2,025000. The Indian Govern- 
ment, however, would not commence by raising the rate. The 
present paramount necessity is, that the real exchange value of 
the rupee should be known, and that this knowledge should be 
discounted for at least six months in advance. To the 
merchant it matters not what its value is ; the railways are 
bound to bring the produce to the coast, and the merchants 
will despatch it to Europe ; but the exchange of Europe goods 
with Indian produce has hitherto been one huge gambling 
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transaction, because the merchant in India, and the merchant 
in Europe have had only the vaguest idea of what the value of 
the rupee would be in the ensuing year, and have only been 
able to trade by contracting for the exchange rate with the 
Banks, months in advance. 

It seems, therefore, the safer plan that the Indian Govern- 
ment should declare, that, having stopped the coinage of private 
silver, it will, for the ensuing 12 months, sell its Rupee Bills at 
the average rate obtained for the current year, viz. is, 4 ^d, or 
thereabouts, and allow the novel conditions of trade to become 
established. Should the value of silver during the ensuing 
twelve months rise above the fixed value of the rupee as de- 
clared, the Indian Government would incur an immediate 
certain loss, but its future financial position would be bettered. 
For the following years, when the Indian Budget was brought 
forward, either at Calcutta or London, the Government would 
declare what would be the fixed rate of exchange of the rupee 
for the ensuing twelve months, commencing six months from the 
date the declaration was made. As again it would be safer not 
to make sudden changes at the end of the first year, it 
would be sufficient, for th e following year, to declare that the 
Indian Government would, six months fioin date, raise its rate of 
exchange by i-32nd of a penny, by increments of i-32nd of a 
penny per week, which would, by the end of the ensuing 
18 months, increase the late by 1 making the value of the 
rupee, at the end of the term, is. It would not be 

necessary that the Government should sell an equal amount 
weekly, the amount of the sales should correspond with the 
busy and slack seasons in India, and would be regulated by the 
trade demand. 

The commercial world is usually keen to understand those 
financial measures which affect it, and within a month of each 
measure of policy being declared, its effect would be seen 
and discounted, and the Indian Government would have time 
to consider what further steps it would be prudent to take. 

Through all the long course in the debasement of silver 
bullion for the past 16 years, there is but one consensus of 
opinion, that, upon the whole, the value of the rupee has not 
depreciated in India, its purchasing power has remained steady. 
What is equally accepted as a fact is, that the merchant in 
India, finding it impossible, as the corollary of the above rupee 
values, to increase the rupee values of the Eutope goods 
ordered by him, has been able, through the weakness, — induced 
by the depreciating value of silver, — of the English market 
in London, Birmingham, Belgian and Manchester goods, by 
means of the telegraph, to decline to enchance his offered 
prices beyond the old rupee limits, has depreciated the English 
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prices until they, came down to his figure, and thus, placing 
his orders in sterling at prices equivalent in India to the old 
rupee prices, has succeeded in throwing the loss by exchange 
upon the shoulders of the English manufacturer. In this he 
has been helped by the Suez Canal, by means of which Indian 
produce is now exchanged for English goods in a remarkably 
short time. The converse of this is now likely to happen 
under thp new order of things. Should the Indian Govern- 
ment fend it advisable to establish a rise of one penny in the 
value of the rupee, the price of wheat being steady in India, 
and Indian wheat ruling the world market for this article, 
wheat will in due course of time be sold in London and 
Liverpool at one-sixteenth above its present price, and will 
thus rule the market price for all Europe manufactures, silver 
included, which will also rise in value to an equal amount. 

If then the change of policy here advocated has been argued 
upon right lines, a policy which may at some future* time bring 
back the rupee to its par value, the proper course for the 
Indian Government to pursue is, to stop the competition of 
the silver market with Council Bills, and for this purpose 
to obtain from Parliament the abrogation of the Act by which 
silver bullion in private hands is coined into rupees free on 
demand. 

It is interesting also to notice that by proceeding upon these 
lines, every silver-using country throughout the world, having 
its own minted coinage, will participate equally with India 
in the beneficial connection with the monometallic gold 
coinage of Europe. By shutting out the private coinage 
of silver, and supplying the trade demand from its own 
mint, its silver coinage will become its standard token coin 
for internal trade, and will exchange at fixed rates with gold ; 
these rates, within reasonable limits, approximating to those 
fixed by the Indian Government. This favourable forecast 
in respect of foreign countries outside of India must, however, 
be taken with this reservation, that their Government bills, 
drawn upon them to meet their obligations in Europe, must 
not exceed the balance of trade in their favour, i.e., must not 
exceed the difference or excess of exports of produce over im- 
ports of Europe goods. Unless the value of the exports is 
sufficiently large to balance the imports of Europe goods, 
bullion and Government bills, the credit of the Government 
is impaired, and bankruptcy and repudiation come within 
measurable distance. 

Up to now the energy which English blood has imparted 
to the Government of India has prevented this catastrophe, 
and the export trade has not yet reached its limits ; but we 
know at how great a strain on the material well being of the 
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country this trade is being carried on, and we must be careful, 
in our eagerness, not to draw the reins too tightly. 

D. Gostung. 

P. S . — The above article was written in August of last year 
during the voyage out to India, and was one result of a trip 
home, in which the writer had enjoyed the opportunity of 
studying Indian questions from the English standpoint 
When the article was being written, exchange was at Is. 4 d. 
or nearly so, and was steady, showing no signs of that sj6w 
and persistent rise that shoitly after commenced. Exchange 
has since goue up almost without a break in its upward move- 
ment till it touched is. 5 Yd-, and now, in the middle of Fcbru* 
a»y, it has, within the short space of a week, tumbled down to 
is. 4 fad., a fall of fully Yd, or 3 per cent, sufficient to change 
many an ejected merchant’s profit into a serious loss, and 
through the influences induced by panic, to make steady ex- 
change values impossible. It is too soon to indicate what has 
been the cause of this sudden fall ; the only warning note has 
been that the Bank latcs for forward bills have been through- 
out markedly lower than those for ready transactions. It is 
alt»o difficult to understand, without fuller information than is 
at present available, the causes of the steady rise, which has 
only too quickly come to an end, and dashed to the giound 
the expectations of many who had convinced themselves that 
the lupee would shoitly touch is 6d. It is piobable that 
moic than one cause has been in operation. 

It may be that the last year’s haivestin India has been better, 
causing more produce to be biought to the coast ; or that the 
extension of special railways — such as that through Nagpur 
and Raipur to Orissa and towards Calcutta — has opened up new 
maikets of Indian produce hitherto not available. 

It is likely that the labor disputes in England and on the 
Continent have had much to do with the change for the better. 
The workman in the unskilled trades is showing a solidarity 
and power of oiganization such as he never before exhibited. 
Agitation had been going on for a long time past among the 
coal miners in the North of England, Scotland, Belgium, and 
Prussia for the purpose, paitly of reducing their normal day to 
eight hours, and partly with the view of reducing the output to 
five or four day’s woik per week. The agitation has extended 
to the skilled and unskilled workeis in the iron trades, and the 
result has been that in July of last year, wrought iron had gone 
up 10 per cent, and showed signs of making another rise of 
5 per cent. It is now in some descriptions 50 pet cent higher 
in price thaji in the corresponding month of last year. The 
woikman’s wages ha\ebcen inci eased perhaps 30 per cent, being 
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equal probably to io per cent., or a one-fifth share of the 
above total rise in price, the remaining four-fifths, as is usual, 
having gone into the pockets of the host of middlemen, without 
whom business in England is impossible. In the meantime 
something like a panic has set in, so much so, that in the 
machinery and other iron trades, makers have been laying in 
heavy stocks of the law material, in order to secure them- 
selves against the effects of a further rise. 

The rise in home values has at last reached the Lancashire 
Spinning Mills, which aie now having better times than they 
have had for years past. The natural consequence of the 
increase in gold pi ices of Europe-made goods is, that the native 
merchant in India not being able to get his goods at the old 
figuies, may have been slow to increase his rates, with the result 
that fewer goods are being ordered and shipped to India, and 
that a greatei demand has been therefore made for remittance 
to India upon silver and Council Bills. 

It remains to be seen if the Biitish workman is able per- 
manently to increase the prices of the goods made by him. It 
should be remembered that new machineiy is ever being invent- 
ed to increase the power of pioduction. 

In the meantime we have for some time past in Bombay 
witnessed the spectacle of the Exchange Banks, which, having 
presumably shipped much silver to India for coinage into 
Rupees, and being unable to get delivery of it quickly from 
the mints, have been obliged to borrow what money they could 
from the local Shroffs at high lates of interest for two months, 
in order to meet their current obligations. 

Had exchange continued to go up steadily and continuously 
without a fall, a policy of waiting upon events would probably 
have been the best for the Government to putsue. But this 
sudden drop shows that the Indian Government is still the 
spoit of circumstances, and that it must make the stongest 
efforts to release itself from the chain of existing evil sur- 
roundings. All that can safely be predicated at present is, that 
the values of English-made goods are likely to be higher for 
some time to come than in former years, that these higher 
values will somewhat restrict their shipment to India and 
cause a greater demand upon silver and Council Bills. It may 
also be that the greater output of gold in Africa is somewhat 
depreciating its value. 

Still the duty of the India Government is clear, to move the 
English Parliament to pass a new Bill giving power to stop 
the private coinage of silver, to purchase silver, and coin on 
Government account all the rupees required for trade demand, 
as detailed in the above pages. 


D. G. 



Art. VIII.— TIMUR. 


T IMUR has had the misfortune of being servilely flattered 
on the one hand and severely traduced on the other. 
Of the two historians who have written largely about hurt, 
neither has done him full justice. Sharafuddin sees nothing 
bad in his character ; Arabshah nothing good in it. The 
former describes him as an emblem of purity, and lauds him 
up to the seventh heaven, the latter represents him as a monster 
of cruelty and condemns him to the bottomless pit. The fact, 
however, is that both are guilty of wilful concealment and 
have given garbled accounts. 

Sharafuddin makes too much of the light side without taking 
notice of the daik ; Arabshah, on the contrary, makes too much 
of the dark side without taking notice of the light ; and hence 
the pictures they have presented differ so much from the 
oiiginal. These extremes of partiality and malevolence were 
due to the different feelings by which the two authors were 
influenced in respect of the subject of their memoirs. The 
Persian was so deeply moved with a sense of gratitude that he 
employed all the powers of his pen in extolling the great hero 
who had brought peace and order unto Iran wheie there was 
anarchy and confusion : whereas the Syrian could not but 
breathe vengeance against the ruthless destroyer who had 
made a clean sweep of Aleppo, Damascus and Bagdad. It is 
only by correcting the luscious sweets of the one by the bitters 
of the other that the genuine aiticlc can be educed in its 
primitive purity. 

A kinsman of the great Chingiz, Timur was undoubtedly 
of noble oiigin. But noble as his origin was, his feelings 
were nobler still. He felt more for his country than his 
country felt for him, and stood forth as its deliverer when 
he was very young. He was a r>orn soldier, and had 
fleshed his sword just after entering on his teens. Since the 
fall of the house of Chingiz, Transoxiana had been torn by 
intestine feuds and factions. The emirs aspired to independence 
and drew their swords against each other. The Khan of 
Kashgar, taking advantage of this state of affairs, invaded the 
country with an army of Getes. Timur was ready to fight for 
his fatherland, but not being supported by the chiefs, reluctant- 
ly retreated to the desert with his family and a few faithful 
followers. Some years after, fortune smiled upon him. Many 
of his brother nobles met him in the desert and induced him 
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to* return. He came back and his trusty band being increased 
by the bravest of the tribes, he encountered the Getes, and 
having defeated them in several engagements, turned them out 
of the land of the Chaghtai. His countrymen wete so highly 
pleased with his noble and heroic conduct that they unanimous- 
ly invested him with Imperial command in 1370 A. D, when 
he was aged four and thirty years only. But Tiansoxiana was 
too small a countiy to satisfy the ambitious spirit of Timur. 
Like young Ammon he longed for the conquest of the world. 
He first turned his eyes towards Iran or Persia. This country 
had been conquered by Hulagu Khan, the grandson of Chingiz 
in 1250 A. D., and was held by him and his descendants for 
several decades. On the death of the last of them, Abusaid, 
it was left without a lawful sovereign. Anarchy prevailed in 
consequence, and the provincial goveinors took advantage of 
it by playing the tyiants. But as they did not live in peace 
and harmony with each other, they at last fell victims to the 
sweeping arms of Timur. Many surrendered at disciction, and 
the few that stood up against him were eventually forced to 
yield. 

Of these brave princes, Shah Mansur of Paris or Persia 
Proper, was conspicuous for his courage and bravery. He en- 
gaged the proud Mughal under the walls of Shiiaz, and had 
well-nigh defeated him, when the tide of victory turned and 
overwhelmed him. His head was thrown at the victor’s feet, 
who rcwaided his valour by extirpating his intrepid clansmen. 
In this way the whole of Iran came under the sway of the 
great Mughal, 

Timur then invaded Taitary. This country consists of two 
paits, the eastern and the western. The former is known 
by the name of Turkistan, the latter by that of Kipzak. The 
vengeful Mughal passed the Sihoon, defeated the Getes, and 
took possession of the kingdom of Kashgar. Kipzak too fell 
before him after some resistance. It was ruled by Tugtamish 
Khan who was under much obligation to the House of Chagh- 
tai. But having proved ungrateful, Timur attacked him in his 
own land and made him feel the foice of his mighty arm. 
The unfoitunate prince fled from his kingdom, and after some 
vain attempts at regaining his throne, at last perished in the 
wilds of Siberia. Even Russia was threatened by the victori- 
ous Mughal, and a Duke of the reigning family was made 
prisoner amidst the ruins of his capital ; but fortunately for the 
trembling Jlussians, their rich metropolis, Moscow, escaped his 
arms. He turned southwards, and having in the way reduced 
to ashes Azoph, Seiai and Astrachan, returned to Samarqand, 
ijtaaded with riches and spoils. 

It was in 1 $97 A.D., that Timur first proposed to invade 
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Hincfoostan. When this proposal was made known ter his* 
princes and emirs, they were quite startled, for they were under 
the impression that it was very difficult, if not impossible, 
to cany it into execution. They accordingly expressed signs 
of discontent ; but Timur was not the man to be thus dissua- 
ded from an enterprise on which he had set his whole heait. 
Hut though he w r as of an adventurous spirit, he was not open 
to the charge of rashness. He first engaged spies to ascertain 
the state of the Indian Empiic, and being informed by them 
of its weakness, sent his grandson Pir Mahommed to pave the 
way for him by reducing the Panjaub and Moultan. The 
Patan rule was then in a tottering state. The Emperor Mah- 
mood III was a veiy weak rulei and was despised even in his 
own harem. Most of the satrapes revolted and proclaimed 
independence. As for the distant provinces of Bengal and 
Bihar, they had become independent long before. Chaitmal, 
son of Raja Goncsh, was then on the thione of Gaui. He was 
a worthy piincc and ruled the kingdom with justice and 
model ation. Timur who possessed stiong common sense easily 
saw that though the enteiptisc wore a veiy tremendous aspect, 
it was easy in the execution. 

It was in the latter part of 1398 A. D , that Timur set out 
on his Indian expedition at the head of nincty-tw'o thousand 
horse. Wi iters differ as to whether he took the Lamghanat 01 the 
Bangash road, these highways being lcspectively situated to the 
north and south of the snow capped mountain-range which 
crosses Cabul from west to cast. The former road led to the 
site of Atok, the latter to Decncotc. But wh.itevcr doubt there 
might be as to the route taken by th it invader, theie is none 
about the month in which be passed over to India. It was 
Octobci, and De la Cioix even goes so far as to state the very 
date, which, accoiding to him, was the eleventh. After crossing 
the Indus, Timur did not take the light royal road to Delhi, 
which was by Rotas and Lahoi, his fiist object being to effect 
a junction with the army of his giandson Pir Muhammad, 
who was then besieging Moultan. He accordingly directed his 
course towaids the southeast, and aft< 1 two and ten days 
ai rived at the confluence of the Chenab and the Bcas. Thence 
he piocccded to Toulamba on the Ravi, and reached it after 
one day’s maich, leaving the main aimy behind. Toulamba 
was a considerable town and a pass of consequence It was in 
the vicinity of this place that the wai like Mall i had showed 
such a bold fiont to Alexander the Great. Timur stayed at 
Toulamba six days, by which time his whole army had joined 
him ; and then proceeded with it across the Baree Doabah A ft> 
Shanawaz, a large and populous town near the sotiih batik o< 
the Beas, after its separation from the Suited ge, *Thehce he 
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•crossed over to the town of Jenjian on the south bank flf the 
Beas f where he was joined by Pir Muhammad after the latter 
had taken Moultan. Three marches from Jenjian brought the 
Mughal army- .to Jehaul on the road to Delhi. Here Timur 
separated from his grand army, which he directed to proceed 
by Dipalpur and to rendezvous at Samanah, whilst he pro- 
ceeded with ten thousand horse to Bhatnir, a strong fortress 
situated beyond the desert which stretches along the south side 
of the Sutledge. That stronghold had a great reputation for 
strength, and one might think that he was led to it by some 
such inducement as had led the Macedonian hero to Aornos. 
By rapid maichcs he soon reached Bhatnir and reduced it in 
a few days. Thence he proceeded towards Samanah, where 
he joined the main army on the 8th December 1398 A. D. 
Delhi was about eight-five cosses fiom Samanah, which the 
Mughal airny travelled in twelve days. Timur laid siege to 
the metropolis of Hindustan. Delhi was strongly built and 
might have stood the siege for a considerable time, but 
tempted by the appearance of weakness on the part of the 
Mughals, the foolish Emperor, and his equally foolish vizier, 
descended into the plain with 10000 cavalry, 4,000 foot guards, 
and 120 elephants. The elephants made a fierce charge, but 
no sooner were these unwicldly animals routed than the 
soldiers turned their backs and fled for life. Mahmood escaped 
to Guzerat, and Delhi thus fell into the hands of the Mughals 
The victor made his triumphal entry into the far-famed Capital, 
but the glory of the victory was polluted by a general pillage 
and massacre. Some days after, he made an excuision to the 
north-east into the Doab, took the city of Mirat, twenty-three 
cesses from Delhi, advanced to the Ganges which he passed, 
and having fought several battles by land and water penetrated 
to the famous rock of Coupele, the Kanakhala of the Sansciit 
poets, where the sacred river issues out of the Srinagar 
mountains. From the banks of the Ganges he proceeded to 
the north-west along the foot of the Sewalic hills, by Meliapur, 
Jallindhar and Jammoo, to the Indus, which he crossed, and 
returned to Samarqand by the same route by which he had 
come. 

The Emperor Mahmood came back with a heavy heart to 
Delhi which had not yet recovered from the terrible shock it 
had received from the Mughals. Though he was not deprived 
of his throne, he was deprived of everything that gives it honor 
and dignity. The few years that still remained of his unhappy 
life were passed in obscurity, and he died unwept, unhonored 
and unsung. With his death terminated the Patau rule in Delhi. 

After the conquest of Hindustan, Timur cast his eyes upon 
the Ottoman Empire. Sultan Bayazid had become too 
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proud and powerful, and it was high time that he should be 
put down with a high hand. Timur accordingly invaded 
Anatolia with a large army. The Sultan encountered him at 
Ancona, where after a hard-fought battle, the strong Turk be- 
came a prisoner in the hands of the stronger Mughal. The 
pride of Bayazid was humbled to the dust, and he felt his 
reverses so very deeply, that a few months after they were 
buried with him in the grave. 

The last enterprise in which Timur was engaged was the 
conquest of China. That country had been conquered by 
Kublai Khan, grandson of Chingiz Khan, but it. afterwards 
passed again into the hands of the Chinese. Timur had a mind 
to rcstote the Mughal sway in that land, and it is very likeiy 
that had his life been spared only a few months more, he would 
have fulfilled his desire. But as it was he died on the way on 
1st April 1405 A. D. Thus China was saved from impending 
ruin, and foifrtecn years after his death the most powerful of 
his children sent an embassy of friendship and commerce to the 
Court of PrRin. 

The fame of Timur which has pervaded the whole world 
icsts principally on his conquests. Ambition was his ruling 
passion : it gave him no repose, but led him on from conquest to 
conquest. Even the infirmities of age did not weaken it in the 
least It rushed on like a mighty torrent sweeping down every 
thing that stood in its way, and it had made a very long 
circuit indeed, when it was swallowed up in the grave. 
After he had humbled the pride of the Turkish Sultan, 
there was none bold enough to measure stiength with him. He 
was justly called the Emperor of Asia. As for the sovereign 
of the Celestial Empire, though he fortunately escaped his arms, 
still he trembled at his vciy name. The proud title of Con- 
queror Timur fully deserved. His conquests surpassed those of 
his great ancestor, Chingiz Khan, and rivalled those of the 
Macedonian Heio. But he seemed to have made conquests for 
conquests* sake, and if he had any other object in view, it was 
plunder. Barring Tiansoxiana and Persia, which he laboured 
to improve and adorn, this rcmaik applies to almost all his 
other conquests. After he had fleeced and destroyed the most 
flourishing cities, he left the provinces to shift for themselves, 
taking no thought of them for the future. Thus, in many 
cases, his most destructive inroads remind us of the much- 
dreaded king of the Huns who was very aptly styled the 
Scourge of God. Timur was so much elated by his rapid 
successes that he sometimes forgot that he was a mftrtal ; and 
his feasts of victory were generally celebrated in the midst 1 of 
columns and pyramids of human heads. He was certainly a 
ferocious man of blood, and the victims of bis cruelty were 
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simply innumerable. The philosophic historian of the Roman 
Empire justly observes that peihaps his conscience would have 
been startled, if a priest or a sage had dared to number the 
millions whom he had sacrified to the establishment of peace 
and order. 

But though Timur was ctuel in conqueting, he was not 
equally cruel in ruling Indeed, his government was chaiac- 
terised by justice and impartiality, and his subjects found so 
much to admire in him that they reveied him almost as a 
deity. Even his bitterest enemies could not deny him some 
praise in the matter of his administration in which he stood 
alone, having had no minister to assist him. But it was only 
by fits and starts that he could look into the affaiis of his 
government. Like the illustiious Ttibune Ricnzi, he was 
patient to hear, swift to redress, and incxoiable to punish. 
Even his sons and grandsons, if they committed some offence, 
or deviated fiom the path of duty, did not go -unpunished. 
Vice and idleness were abolished, and his vast dominions weic 
so far reclaimed from anarchy and rapine, that even the weakest 
mortal might carry a purse of gold fiom one end to the other 
without running the risk of being robbed 01 hurt. The main 
reason why Asia again fell into chaos and confusion after his 
death was his not having had due opportunities of con- 
solidating it into a compact whole That difficult task was left 
to his successors, but it was too much foi their oidinary abilities. 
As a matter of fact, the blessings of his administration vanish- 
ed with his life ; and the power of his descendants was 
steadily on the decline till it was utteily destroyed by the 
Uzbeks on the one side and the Turkomans on the other. The 
race of Timur would have been extinct, if Umar Shaik Mirza, 
a descendant of his in the fifth degree, had not fled bcfoie 
the Uzbek arms to the conquest of Hindustan. 

Chingiz was illiterate, but not so Timur. The latter, 
though ignorant of the Arabic tongue, was well up in Persian 
and Turkish. It is believed that he himself composed the 
Commentaries and the Institutions of his government. The 
winner of seven-and-twenty crowns felt great pleasure in 
conversing with the wise and the learned ; and he fiequently re- 
warded them with rich and valuable presents. But much as 
he valued them for their learning, he all but despised them for 
their want of military meiits, and while out campaigning it 
was his usual custom to place them in the rear of the women. 
Timur’s liberality was equal to his rank and position. But he 
was too wise to emulate the magnificence of the Persian kings 
or the extravagance of the Caliphs of Bagdad. In fact, it 
was only at the nuptials of his grandsons that he much ex- 
ceeded his usual limits. On these happy occasions he spent 
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money with both hands as a Hindu would say. Not to speak 
of the fetth and festivals, the illuminations and the mas- 
querades, which wete all celebrated on a grand scale, the bride- 
grooms and the biides were, after the marriage conti acts had 
been ratified by the Kazi, dressed and undiessed nine times ; 
and at each change of apparel, pearls and rubies were showered 
on their heads, and contemptuously abandoned to their 
attendants. Some such magnificence and prodigality were 
shown at the nuptials of the Caliph Almamon, so that 
Milton was perfectly justified in writing as he did, 

Or where the gorgeous East with nchest hand 
Showers on hei Kings barbaric peails and gold. 

Timur was certainly libeial, but he was not liberal 
to a fault: he was not impoverished by his liberality. 
In his ldigion, Timur was a zealous, though not perhaps 
an oithodux, Musalman ; and it seemed that he paid 
greater 'reverence to the Yaksa (Law of Chingiz) than to 
the Koran Hence Arabshah takes him and the Mughals to 
task for their impiety, and he would not believe that his 
younger son, Sharokh Mirza had abolished the use and autho- 
rity of that Pagan Code. But impious Timur was not. The 
fact was that he held his great ancestor in the highest esteem 
approaching almost to adoration, and having so regarded him, 
it was only natuial that he should pay implicit obedience to 
his laws. And these laws anticipated the lessons of philosophy, 
and established a system of pure theism and perfect tolera- 
tion, 

SlIUMMIOO ClIUNDPR DEV, 

Pleader , High Court % 
Calcutta . 



Art. IX.— OLD COINS. 

A CYNICAL observer might feel disposed to class the 
collector of old coins with the gatherer of postage stamps, 
editions of the Pickwick Papers in the original covers, and 
other such curiosities ; and it is not to be denied that some 
owners of coin cabinets would find it hard to give a rational 
explanation of their fancy for collecting specimens of uncurrent 
mintages. 

Nevertheless, the cyinc I ventuie to think, would be mis- 
taken, and the existence of collections of old coins can be 
justified on better grounds than the mere whim of the pos- 
sessors. Even the most uncritical collector has his use ; for, 
however ignorant he may be of the real value and manifold 
interest of his cherished treasures, he has at least the meiit 
of rescuing them from the melting pot for a time, and, if 
good luck transfers them from his hands to those of a skilled 
numismatist, the documents ignorantly gathered may, when 
critically examined, fill up yawning gaps in the history of 
the past. 

I have called coins documents. The appellation is one 
not generally given to them, but they certainly deserve it as 
well as any insciibed stone or papyrus, and when, properly 
interpreted, can be forced to yield up many of the secrets of 
bygone times. 

India is a vast storehouse of ancient coins in endless variety. 
Every rainy season thousands and thousands of them exude, 
so to speak, from the sutface of the innumerable mounds of 
ruins which are scattered over the face of the country, and a 
great many people resident in India form large or small 
collections. It is, perhaps, safe to assume that most of the 
owners of such collections belong to the uncritical class, and 
are not very deeply versed in numismatic lore. They will 
find their cabinets of much more interest to themselves and 
of use to the world, if they know something of the lessons to 
be learned from dingy, and often very ugly and misshapen 
bits of silver and copper, and in the hope that the readers of 
the Calcutta Review may include some unlearned riders of 
the numismatic hobby-horse not too proud to take a hint from 
a fellow cavalier as to the management of their steed, I will 
try to indicate some of the uses to which old coins, especially 
in India, can be turned. 
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Historic® philosohers of the modern schools are inclined 
to despise the old annalists' who bothered themselves very 
little about social development, and were content to record 
the loves and hates, the battles, murders, and sudden deaths 
of the kings and princes of the earth. But the philosophers 
have climbed to their airy height by clambering on the 
shoulders of the humble annalists, and in practice it is found, 
that the well-filled canvas, depicting tjie story of the people’s 
inner life, cannot be stretched without the aid of the old- 
fashioned framework of reigns and dates. 

I claim that my friends the old coins can do right good 
service to the most philosophical histoiian, and help him to 
see a good way into the various walls which block his path, 
but their use to the less ambitious chronicler is more obvious 
and indisputable. 

It is almost superfluous to repeat the trite observation, that 
the nations of India have not cared to preserve their annals 
in any consecutive, intelligible, literary form. Modern scholars 
by dint of much groping among Pui anas and epics, succeed in 
picking up some few fragments of what passes as historic truth, 
but, considering the mass of Indian literature and the ardour 
of the search, the outcome is disappointingly small. 

The lost eaily history of India so far as it has been recover- 
ed fiom the dusty oblivion of ages, has been the discovery, 
not of i he student of literature, but of the archaeologist. The 
commentator on books has been able to do little more than 
illustrate by his studies the discoveries of the excavator and 
coin collector. 

The indispensable chronological or segment scaffolding of 
history in India is ccitainly as much indebted for its erection 
to the numismatist as to anybody. In would be an unwarran- 
able attack on the patience of my leaders to enumerate a tithe 
of the names of dynasties and kings which have been restored 
to the domain of history by the testimony of imperishable 
coins, but I may be allowed to cite two very conspicuous cases. 

A few slight allusions, occupying pet haps twenty lines alto- 
gether, in Stiab's and other Greek and Latin authors, are all 
that books can tell of the long series of Greek kings who 
ruled in Bactria and on the northwest borderland of India 
after the death of Alexander the Great, for a period of more 
than three centuries. Coins have disclosed the names of a 
multitude of these Greek prince^, and to a very large extent have 
determined their mutual relations and chronological position, 
thereby rendering no small aid in the rcconstiuction of the 
history of India proper. 

'The second great numismatic discovery of this class to which 
I have alluded, is that of the great Gupta dynasty which ruled 
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Northern India from the Gulf of Cutch to the Bajtof Bengal 
in the fourth and fifth centuries of our era. A chance coin 
picked up by Lieutenant Conolly at Kanauj, gave the first 
intimation of the existence of this dynasty, and the subse- 
quent finding of specimens of its mintages in extraordinary 
variety, and frequently dated, has done much to render possible 
the writing of an interesting chapter of Indian history, which 
had completely vanished from the memory of man. 

There is plenty of room yet for brilliant discoveries in the 
very imperfectly explored regions of the early history of 
India, and no owner of a coin cabinet need despair of being 
the happy man to find in his drawers a coin which will add, 
if not a whole chapter, at least a paragraph to the history of 
India which somebody will have to write some day. It has 
not been written yet. 

Some rudimentary coins arc nothing more than plain little 
oblong bits of metal of a certain weight but ordinarily coins 
bear either an “ image ” or a “ superscription,” and very often 
both. We all know how the image and superscription of a 
penny were once used to enforce a moral lesson. Other 
lessons, too, can be learned from the two faces of a coin. 

Could anything bring home more forcibly to the mind the 
vast extent of the Roman Empire and the vicissitudes of 
human affairs then the coin of Claudius which was picked' 
up near Madras and commcmoiates the conquest of Britain, 
then a land of half naked barbarians ? That coin now reposes 
in a museum formed by men of Britain, whose Kmprcss-Quecn 
now rules an empire far exceeding in magnitude even that 
of Imperial Rome, and including in its ample bounds those 
mysterious shores of Ind, which the Lord of Rome knew only 
from the vague and confused reports of merchants who laid 
at his feet the silks and spices of the East. 

In spite of the allusions to the subject in Pliny and other 
ancient writers, the development and persistence of Roman 
trade with India in ancient times could hardly be understood 
without the help of the numerous imperial coins covering a 
period of about six centuries which have been found in India 
from Peshawar to Cape Comorin. 

Coins, moreover, teach us that the Roman did more for India 
than pay her in good specie foi the luxuries with which she 
supplied his wardrobe and table. 

There is every reason to believe that the introduction of a 
gold coinage into India was solely due to Roman influences, 
and a striking evidence of the accuracy of this assertion is 
afforded by the fact, that the portrait on the coins of one of 
the Indo-Scythian kings of the Panjab in the fiist century 
of one era, is a copy of the well-known image of Augustus. 
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So late as A.D. 400 the Gupta gold corns display, in their 
design and workmanship, clear traces of the long lasting effects 
of Graeco-Roman artistic ideas. 

Modern Anglo-Indians would be thankful if their governors 
could be as successful as the old Indo-Scythian kings in 
solving the gold currency problem. 

It is pleasant to believe, though it must be confessed the 
proof is not quite conclusive, that certain square pieces, bearing 
the impress of the Great Alexander, were struck in India, and 
are contemporary memotials of his wonderful expedition into 
the country of the five rivers. 

I have given above a slight indication of the way in which 
old coins tin ow some rays of light on the obscure history of 
Indian art. The coins of Bactiia, which have been already 
referred to for another purpose, are, as Professor Gardner has 
pointed out, of special interest for their artistic qualities. 
Their most .conspicious peculiarity in this respect is the 
uncompiomising realism of the piotraits of kings, in which 
they rival the later Roman ait, and it is impossible to look at a 
coin of Kuuatides or Menander without feeling certain that 
the spcctatoi has befoic him an authentic contemporary portrait 
of a mighty man of old India ptoper, unfortunately, never 
succeeded in producing a dic-cutter who could execute a real 
pot trait. 

The mintages of the Bactrian kings and of the Indo-Scythian 
dynas'ics of the Panj tb arc also full of intcicst to the student 
of ancient mythologies. Gicek deities appear on the coins, but 
much changed fiom the gods and goddesses as they were 
known in Gieccc before their transplantation to Asia, and coins 
are an unmistakable and indcstiuctiblc record of a long 
continued conflict and reaction of lcligious ideas in India and 
the neighbouring countries. 

Siva, with his bull and tudent, is the most familiar figure 
on the Indo-Scythian pieces, and it is impossible to call him 
anything but Siva, while it is equally impossible to avoid 
seeing that he also is a paitial expiession of the Greek concep- 
tions of Hcraklcs and Poseidon. • 

The same series of coins exhibits an equally strange 
mi'xture of Greek and Persian mythologies, and more than 
one scholar is now engaged in tiying to solve the problem in 
the history of icligion thus suggested. 

Thepiesence of legends in clearly executed Greek characters, 
and in the Greek language on many of the Indo-Scythian coins, 
is a clear proof that Greek was tolerably familiar to the ruling 
classes in the Panjab during the fiist and second centuries of 
our era. I do not, of course, suppose that Greek was commonly 
undei stood, but the use of the Greek language on the Panjab 
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coins may fairjy be compared with the employment of Latin 
legends on the mintages of Europe 

At the seats of foreign trade on the western coast in Guzerat, 
coins, with corrupt Gieek legends, were struck as late as 
A D. 400. - , , 

The value of old coins to the students of ancient .alphabe- 
tical charactcis and linguistic foims is tolerably obvious, but 
i could not dwell upon it without cnteiing too far into dry 
technicalities. Perhaps I have said enough to prove, that the 
fiding of the numismatic hobby-horse is not an utteily frivolous 
amusement ; and to show that every collector of old coins in 

J 'nrlia has good reason to hope, that he may have the good 
01 tune to make a substantial contribution to the recovery of 
the lost poitions of the history of India. 

I will conclude with a quotation, which has already done 
service. 

4< La Numismatique est patientc, ct elle amasse les faits 
Spdciaux: qui la concernent, jusqd a ce que P histoirc vieune 
plus laid cn donner la v< 5 iitable clef, si jAmais ellelepcut. * 
I hope my readers equal La Numismatique in patience. 

V. A. Smith. 
Bengal Civil Service , 


9 th February 1S90. 



Art. X.— THE UNCOVENANTED SERVICE!. 

41 They lose m daik and evil days to right their native land/* 

T HESE words, with the exception of “ native,” might bfc 
applied to many men who, in the dark and evil days of 
the Mutiny, earned for themselves or their children, by deeds 
done to save the countiy, the gratitude of the Government they 
helped to save. They were glad of their reward naturally, and 
thus served Government for years in the drudgery of a Deputy 
Magistrate's work or that of a Sub-Judge, doing hard and honest 
woik. Some of those men thought they should like to lay 
their bones at home, or to give their children a better education 
than can begot fiom ayahs and bcaiers. They calculated the 
cost, and came to the conclusion that a man might live and 
bring up a family decently on so much per annum, which was 
the then VALUn of the sum he had earned as a pension. He 
accordingly quitted the scene of his laboui and leturned to the 
old country, making his arrangements according to his income, 
lie had not read the Arabian Night’s possibly, and assuiedly 
did not think that romance governed the policy of the Govern- 
ment he had served, and pei haps fought for. After a time, 
however, the value of silver went down, and he was paid in 
silver. He found his income on which he had lcckoned on 
retiring about one-half of its value, and natut ally asked how 
can these things be. He was told that the poor ryot could not 
be taxed to bi mg his pension up to what he had earned, and 
that he must quietly sit down and take what he could get and 
be thankful. He could not icjoin his Seivicc That was over, 
and he must simply grin and bear it. This is the position of 
the Uncovenanted Suvice now, and only requires stating, I hope, 
to bring a lcmcdy. If Government had told their servants 
that they were to be paid in fowls they could have understood 
their position, they could have watched and piobably rigged 
the fowl market. They were told they wcic to be paid in the 
current coin of the Empiie. That coin was then woith 2 s., and 
they naturally did not speculate on its going down to If 
any thing seemed secure, it was the coinage issued from the 
mint in Calcutta. Now we ate told that that coinage Is, 
like the illustration I have given “ fowls,” and is bought and sold, 
like those useful animals in the market, for what it will fetch. 

I was induced to enter into this controvesy by seeing an Irish 
paper take up the view, that any concession to the Uncovenant- 
ed Service would be a gross injustice to the ratepayer in India, 
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THE UNCOVENANTED SERVfCE. 


Now let us consider the subject from the point of view of the 
ratepayer all over the country, apart from the question of 
common honesty in the matter of giving a man what he has 
earned* 

It is admitted by every one in this country that the Deputy 
Magistrate and Subordinate Judges are a most valuable help to 
the Executive and Judicial Services. They take ncaily all the 
drudgery of the Service. The Deputy Magistrates are, as a rule, 
in independent charge of Sub-divisions. Why, therefore, should 
officers doing useful woik be compensated with a pension which 
to-day may be worth two shillings and to-morrow be worth 
one ; why, in other words, should they be paid in Bazaar produce. 
Surely the labourer is worthy of his hire But to take up the 
u poor ryot question : where would that ryot have been to-day 
if it had not been for the heroism of many of the men whose 
sons got appointments, and very rightly so, for the good service 
done in the dark and evil days, when European officers held 
district after district against fearful odds. The old generation 
has passed away : some of them starving at home by the fact 
of their income being lessened day by day by the i eduction 
in exchange, but it cannot be forgotten from what class of 
men the present European Uncovcnantcd Civilians have 
sprung ; they are, as a rule, men who have cither done good 
service themselves, or whose fathers have done good service to 
the Empire, — have, in fact, helped to keep and establish it. 
They have helped to make the “ poor ryot ” the prosperous 
ryot, the man that is better off than any peasantry in the 
world. They are the men largely instrumental in bringing 
justice to his door. The ryot himself would be very sorry to 
see the zemindar's Dewan or Naib substituted for the European 
Sub-divisional Officer, and the whole argument about the poor 
Indian ryot, which influences many a vote in the House of 
Commons, falls to the ground when viewed by men who live 
and work in the country as we do. It is a question of paying 
men fixed pensions, or paying them in Bazaar produce, which 
the rupee is now. 


Editor. 



Art XI.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 

HINDUISM. 

/. — Hinduism not a religious organization. 

T HE popular notion regarding Hinduism is that it is a 
religious organization, and essentially polytheistic in its 
character, that is, in other words, that to be a Hindu and to 
remain a Hindu, a man must subscribe to certain articles of 
religious beliefs, common to all Hindus, must acknowledge the 
authority of some books (Vedas and Shastras) and the supre- 
macy of certain interpreters thereof. According to this popular 
notion, very •generally accepted as correct without examination 
of the grounds thereof, the Hindu is an idolator, and no one 
who does not worship the myiiads of Hindu gods and 
goddesses, .33 crores in number, is not, and cannot be a Hindu. 
To a superficial observer the Hindu rises from bed, cats and 
sleeps, nay is born, marries and dies with religious lites, and it 
•would almost be rank heresy to say that Hinduism is not a re- 
ligious organization. Yet nothing can be more erroneous than 
the popular notion 011 the subject. Hinduism is not, and has 
never been a religious organization. It is a pure social system 
insisting on those who arc Hindus, the observance of certain 
social forms, and not the piofcssion of particular religious 
beliefs. It has not even a religious creed or a common set 
of beliefs, nur has it for its guide a particular book, though 
popularly the Vedas and Shastras are credited with being 
the books of the Ilmdus. So far as religious beliefs are 
concerned, Hinduism embraces within its fold all phases of 
belief and even of unbeliefs, from the extreme agnosticism 
of the Nasties and Charbaks to the popular polytheistic creed 
of the believers of the myriads of Hindu gods and goddesses. 
The Hindu Shastras are, to use a Hindu metaphor, a vast 
ocean which, so far as religion is concerned, the votary, like the 
Hindu god§ of old, has only to churn to find the nectar of 
truth, which is exactly suited to the light that is in him. It 
is perfectly optional with a Hindu to choose from any one 
of the different religious creeds with which the Shastras abound : 
he may choose to have a faith and creed if he wants a cyeed* 
or to do without one. He may be an athicst, a deist, a mono- 
theist, or a polytheist, a believer in the Vedas or Shastras, or 
a sceptic as regards their authority, and his position as a Hindu 
cannot be questioned by any body because of his beliefs or 
unbeliefs so long as he conforms to social rules. This had been 
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the case with Hinduism in all ages, and has not been brought 
about by the so-called transition state we are now supposed 
to live in. Extreme shades of beliefs are, and have always 
been met with in the Hindu community, nay, even in every 
Hindu family. Nothing is more common than to find the 
deism of the Vcdantas, the Vaisnavism of Chaitanya, the 
Sikhism of Guru Nanuk, the phalic worship of the Shaivas in 
the same family. The father may be a Vaisnav, the mother a 
Shaiva or a Shakta, the father’s brother a Sikh, and the son 
a deist. The persecutions of Proladh of the legends 

by his fathei H inyikas l i yaf>a y for professing a faith 

differing from that of the father, makes the father even now 
the object of just execration of all the Hindus. They are all 
tolerant of each other’s faith. The Hindu never quarrels with 
religious beliefs, and lie never enquires into the religious beliefs 
of his neighbours. Believing as he docs that Mnkti is 

certain to the good and virtuous whatever his creed, he leaves 
the highest spiritual concerns of a man to the man himself. The 
Vijmontra (ftews) forming the cardinal ai tide of a man’s faith, 
may not even be uttci<*d to one’s father and mother. It is «i 
concern of the individual himself, and throughout his life 
remains a secret between himself and his religious teacher, 
(Guru) It is not even necessary for a Hindu to have a Guru 
(a leligious teacher) if he wishes to dispense with one (and 
outside Bengal the family Gum, as an institution scaiccly 
exists) and his teligious beliefs or even unbeliefs arc then 
matters which concern him alone. It is not necessary that 
the Hindu should attend a chinch or a religious congiegatinn, 
and it is certainly optional with him to attend any church or 
religious congregation, — church service, in the sense in which 
it is generally understood amongst Chiistians or Maho- 
medans, does not exist amongst the Hindus — wherever there 
is worship ; the priest woiships but does not lead the worship ; 
believers attend, but do not know 01 hear the montras (sT3J that 
the piicst addresses to the object of wot ship. 

The fact that Hinduism is not a religious organization makes 
it the most tolerant systein of all systems in the world, and 
makes it an essentially progiessive system. Changes, transi- 
tions it has always passed through, and evolved out of them 
something for its own. It takes in and assimilates, it hates 
to imitate, but it beautifully incorporates and* makes new ideas 
its own by going onward with the impetus generated by these 
shodfg. The earliest known shock of the kind was that 
imparted by the Budhists. It was a revolution against the 
Hinduism of the day, and it brought in new ideas to the 
spiritual interests of mankind and the' prevailing social system 
in India. It made a progress which has not been achieved 
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by any other new religious system in India, but it died out, 
not as is popularly believed, because of Brahminical perse- 
cutions, not because Budhists were bodily expelled from India 
by force by a Skunkcr Acluirgia , but because the. 

Hindu philosophy had then incorporated with it all that it 
had to learn from the Budhists, and because at that stage, so 
far as the social organization was concerned the Indian. 
Budhists chose to get themselves re admitted in the Hindu social 
system. The same has been the case with Jainism, Sikhism, 
Vaisnavism and the Monotheism of Kabir. The Hindus 
have incorporated within their system such of the ideas 
as each of these new religious systems had to impart, and 
as suited themselves to the genius of the Hindu races and 
the surrounding circumstances of their position 'these are im-. 
portant conditions) and finished off the antagonists by calling 
them Apnotj their own. Take for instance, the case of 

Jainism, tile oldest of the last mentioned systems. It is essenti- 
ally un-Hindu. As a religious system it discards the Vedas 
and Shastras and does not acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Brahmins. Even now an orthodox Hindu considers it a sin 
to visit a temple of Pareshnath , The brahmins at 

one time taught, when Jainism assumed an uncompromising 
attitude, “ better to be trampled under foot by a inad elephant 
than to enter a Jain temple for protection/* and the Brahmins 
of the Hindus still keep themselves aloof from all sorts of 
social intercourse wiih the Jain priests. The remnants of the 
Jains in India are of the Vaisya caste and, as in social matters, 
the Jains of the day have forgotten or given up their hostile 
and unyielding attitude of the past and do not object to the 
Hindu rituals as regards marriage, the Vaisya Jains fully inter- 
marry and otherwise intermix socially with the Vaisyas of 
Hindu persuasions. Take again the case of the Sikhs. They 
have been ever deemed by the Hindus as Hindus. Runjit 
Sinha, is taken by all the Hindus to have been the last of the 
great Hindu princes, and it was currently reported that Dhullip 
Sinha would be welcome back to Indians a Sikh and Hindu. 
The animus revcrtendi to Hinduism is all that is required of a 
•man originally a Hindu, and for those who did not originally 
belong to the Hindu stock, all that is required is the 
observance of the current Hindu rites. We have not to go 
far in illustration of our position. Not to refer to the Maimpn 
of the Bombay Presidency, whose position oscilates between' 
Mahomedanism and Hinduism, and whose position it was pro- 
posed to determine by an Act of the Supreme Legislature, we 
may mention the various hill tribes who have joined Hinduism 
almost within the nrtemory of man. We have said, that for one 
who did not originally’ belong to the Hindu stock, all that is 
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required is the observance of the current Hindu rites. We Use 
the word current studiously. We will show hereafter how the 
rites themselves change with the changes of times. It is not, 
again, that the new convert as a rule is relegated to the lower 
stratum of Hindu society. Instances prevail in which, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the case, the position that has been 
assigned to the convert has been very high. Witness for 
instance the position of the Gyahs . ('rtg'M') of Gya, originally 
Budhistic priests, the Sakaldipi (Singalese) Brahmins, and the 
Vaisnava Gosains, some of whom in Bengal belong to the 
Vidya , (medical caste). Its. power of assimilation 

physical and moral, gives Hinduism a lease of life which has 
been the wonder of the world in the past, and which will be its 
wonder for all time to come unless it correctly understands the 
Hindu system. That system is essentially an eclectic system, 
so far as religious beliefs are concerned, and, as wc, intend to 
show in a subsequent part of this discussion, in all social 
matters also. The instances cited above illustrate, we hope, 
in a marked degree, the position with which we set out, that 
Hinduism is not a religious organization. The Jains, Sikhs, 
Vaisnavas, Kaberpanthis, are to all intents and purposes 
Hindus, though the religious creed of each and all, specially 
that of the Jains and Sikhs, are essentially un-Vcdic in origin, and 
the professors of these religions, though recognised by the other 
Hindus as Hindus, do not believe in the authoiity of the Vedas 
and Shastras, do not worship the Hindu gods and goddesses, 
nor acknowledge the supremacy of the Biahmins. If, then, 
Hinduism is not a religious organization, and the Hindu has 
the option of choosing for his faith anything from the extreme 
point of unbelief to belief in a myriad of gods and goddesses, 
discarding Vedas, Shastras and Brahminical supremacy, what 
then is it ? We will answer the question in the next part of 
the article. 

//. — H f hat is Hinduism ? 

What is Hinduism ? The reply is, that what the Hindus or 
the major portion of them in a Hindu community do is 
Hinduism. This may appear to be a truism, but it is a truism 
the truth of which ought however to be enforced. People, both 
within and without, discuss the subject as if Hinduism was 
locked up in some sacred books. The Vedas, the Shastras, the 
Smrities are regarded as books furnishing guides for the conduct 
of a Hindu's life, and researches are made in the Vedas, and 
Shastras to understand what Hinduism is. Yet it is a fact, and 
a fact which jeannot be gainsaid, that Hinduism of the Vedas, 
nay, of the Shastras, is not the Hinduism of the present day. 

. ,To even the most superficial reader of the Vedas and Shastras 
ft will appear^ that changes in almost all the departments of the 
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Hindu a life have been going on from age to age. It is not the 
scope of this paper to enumerate all these changes, but simply 
for the illustration of the definition of Hinduism given above, to 
indicate that such changes have taken place and even now are 
taking place. What the Hindus in a Hindu community did, 
when recorded, became the Vedas of old ; what they did at a 
later age became, when recorded, the Hinduism of the Shastras, 
and the Shastras that will record the changes of the present 
day, when these changes we see around us are accepted as 
accomplished facts, will be the Hinduism of the day. The 
Shastrakar (compiler) of the Shastras of our future,, will 
perhaps, when justifying the departure from the Shastras of the 
mediaeval ages, and from practices then only existing in the 
memory of man, appeal to some text of the Veda or of Manu 
as a sanction for such departure, perhaps twist the grammatical 
construction, and interpret a synonym in the light of his own 

views. Like Jimut- Valuwci (fejiMf of old and revered 

memory, he will possibly disclaim all opposing views as mon- 
strous and un-Hindu. In this, as we suppose in all social 
systems, practice precedes theories and codes, and practice is 
accepted as an accomplished fact when it is carried on by the 
majority, and very shortly alter as part and parcel of the 
system when it becomes the universal practice. We shall 
illustrate this by giving a few instances within our own 
memory. Thirty years ago a Hindu of Bengal (pcrhap9, of 
Calcutta excepted) would not be a Hindu, if he were to use 
onions as a condiment to his dishes, or to take a loaf, or a piece 
of biscuit ; now onions, loaves, and biscuits arc no longer 
prohibited articles of fuod in many parts of Bengal. Butcher’s 
meat is another instance of departure. No one now regards 
the practice of taking butcher’s meat as un-Hindu, though 
many people in Bengal yet scruple to use meat from a butcher's 
stall. The use of butcher’s meat has never been considered 
un- Hindu in Behar and the other Provinces, Fowls and 
chickens may be yet regarded as prohibited articles of food 
in Bengal, but the strong minority who now enjoy dishes of 
fowl cutlets, soups, roasts and curries are gaining ground, and 
will soon become the strong majority, and fowls and chickens 
will ten years hence, if not in five, come to be Hindu articles 
of food in Bengal. The Bengali Shastrakar will not have much 
difficulty in justifying the departure here, as fowls and chickens 
are not prohibited articles of food in that country of the 
Hindus, the Maharastra. The caste system even noyv overlooks 
taking food cooked by people of an inferior caste or with them, 
or even with Mlcchas or Mahommedans. So you can dc$ 
several things now admittedly un- Hindu without let or 
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hindrance, so long as you do not obtrude your un-Hindu prac- 
tices ostentatiously to the notice of the community you live in. 
Changes are thus daily growing, and when the changes suit 
the genius of the people, they take root and become parts and 
parcels of Hinduism. This is not simply in matters of articles 
of food, but in everything arouncl us. Only the stereotyped 
character, which for good or evil, the Smritics, or that poition 
of it which is known as the Hindu law in our Courts, has 
received, by the advent of British government in this country, 
is calculated to maintain it where it was. The changes in the 
Smrities themselves, a complete recoid of which can be easily 
marked in the controversial portion of the learned codes of 
Hindu laws, serve to illustrate the position taken above to a 
very great extent. Take for instance the change, the reform 
under which the Brahmins came to be subjected to the juris- 
diction of the King’s Courts, or the Ilbert Reform in the laws 
of Ancient India, The text of Goutoma provided 'that 11 the 
king is superior to all except Brahmins.’ 1 The Mitakshara 
says : “that from the text of Goutoma it must not be inferred 
that Brahmins arc exempted from amercement, for the text 
is intended for the purpose of generally extolling the Brahmi- 
nical tribe. It is ordained in the Sutra, “ six things are to be 
avoided by the king” i acting with respect to Brahmins), " the 
punishment of flagellation, of imprisonment, of amercement, 
of banishment, of reprimand and of expulsion/ 1 The author 
of Mitakshara naively says : “ the mere order of priesthood is 
“ not sufficient to exempt, That the Brahmins in the text 
“mean persons eminently learned, skilled in worldly affairs, 
“in the Vedas and Vedangas, intuitively wise, well stored 
“ wiHl tradition and historical wisdom, continually revolving 
“ these subjects in his mind, confouning to them in practice, 
“instructed in the forty-eight ceremonies, devoted to the 
“ observance of three-fold and six-fold duties, and versed in 
“legal usages and established rules, 1 " or, in other words, such 
persons from whom the commission of an offence or a wrong, 
or the infraction of a right was impossible. Thus between 
the age of Goutoma and that of Vijaneshaia a great change, 
affecting the privileges of a special class, must have been 
slowly and gradually effected, and the Hinduism which 
Goutoma observed and recorded as rules for the guidance of 
Hindu kings as regards Brahminical privileges, was not the 
Hinduism which Vijaneshaia found extant in his days and 
justified in his learned disquisition. 

Another reform in the Hindu law effected during that 
period, traces of which are clearly discernible in the disquisition 
of Vijaneshara, was almost in the same direction— the encroach- 
ment on Brahminical privileges as it existed of old. The 
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ancient doctrine was that the Sabha sada (assessors) 

of the King’s Courts were to be Brahmins. The text was 4 * a 
• king who investigates together with the chief judge, minis* 
€i ter s, . domestic priests and assessors at the Court according 
“to laws, shall attain paradise;” another text enjoined that 
the persons appointed as assessors “ ( Sabha sads) were to be 
“versed in literature fi. e. t ) in the study of philosophy, grammar, 

“ &c., and in comprehending the Vedas, acquainted with the 
#< laws (* *.,) familiar with the sacred code of laws, addicted 
“ to truth ( i e. t ) prone to habitual veracity, impartial towards 
“ friends and foes, that is, divested of enmity, affection, par* 
“tiality and prejudice.” The earlier commcntor, Catyana, 
reads the text u persons versed in literature, &c setting forth 
the qualifications of persons to be confined to the Brahminical 
tribe, but the author of Mitakshara commenting on the first 
of these texts remarks, that the use of the conjunction * and/ 
between tjic words 1 priest ’ and 1 assessors,* evidently propounds 
a distinction between Brahmins, (priests') and assessors. The 
author, as. an additional argument for the interpretation he 
adopts, says, that for the sake of adding popular confidence 
to the assembly (King’s Council) some persons of the commercial 
class should also be called in to assist. But the most 
important change in this diicction was with reference to the 
appointment of Chief Judge (Pradirvak) the text expressly 
enjoined the appoinment of a Brahmin. It says, “ A Brahmin 
“acquainted with all duties should be appointed and associated 
“ with the assessors, by a king who is unable, through want 
“ of leisure, to investigate judicial proceedings ; ” the author of 
Mitakshara observes that, if such a Brahmin cannot be found 
the king may appoint a Khatrya 'Will) or Vaisya It 

is singular how a turn in the grammatical construction of a "text, 
which however was deemed sacred and unalterable, did duty for 
a change in the law, but no grammarians ever thought of 
giving this turn, until he saw that the changed interpretation 
was necessitated by the changes which he saw all around. 
Between the age of Catyana and the age of Vijaneshara, 
the author of Mitakshara, said to have been the contemporary 
of Sankara Acharjia, who is generally credited with the expul- 
sion of Budhists from India, several centuries had elapsed, 
and India had witnessed a stupendous revolution, and Hindu* 
ism of the day of Catyana, not in this respect alone, for Which 
we have proofs, but in several other respects, for which the 
proofs and records arc not so clear, was not the Hinduism 
of the date of Mitakshara. Wc will see how the changes were . 
brought about. There were no Legislative Councils in Ancient * 
India, and no one in authority who could make or unm$$ik. 
laws. The current theory that Brahmins were lawgivefPif 
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the land, does not find any support from the record of the 
Hindu laws. Even the authors of the codes appeal to the 
past and the text writers of the past, for the sanction of 
what they do enjoin. Their only authority is derived from 
the correctness with which they interpret the present in the 
light of the past Anything that would not accord with the 
existing facts would, we suppose, carry as much weight with 
Hindus of their days as the Nava SanJuta of the late Babu 
Keshub Chandra Sen does with the Hindus of the present 
day. The growth of Hindu laws was something like the growth 
of the common laws in England, with this difference, that the 
Hindu laws did comprise a greater variety of subjects affecting 
the ordinary daily life of a Hindu than the common laws of 
England did with respect to Englishmen. Both have their origin 
in the growth of usages, their recognition in courts of law, or, as 
in the case of Hindus, in the assemblies of tribes, and 
their final codification by learned men ; but, as in India 
the codifiers (at least the authors of extant treatises) happen- 
ed to be Brahmins, it is generally assumed that Brahmins 
were the legislators of the land. Hindu laws, therefore, 
arc Hindu usages codified. Usages again originated in 
the doings of the Hindus, and when a new usage sprung 
up to take the place of the old, we may be sure that at the 
start some one had the boldness to break through the barrier 
of an established usage, and was branded as the breaker of 
the laws, until the change he adopted, or sought to introduce, 
was generally accepted, and it took the place of the established 
usage. Take for instance, again, the changes that took place 
between the age of Vijaneshara and the age of Jimut Vahana. 
In Bengal the joint family system had received a rude shock ; 
and It was no longer the patriarchal system of old that pre- 
vailed, but the first splitting of families into individual units. 
Jimut Vahana in his time finds the change accomplished, and 
establishes the changes as laws, by refuting Metakshara, and 
appealing to the past and the text writers of the past ; and, 
as an additional argument, establishes the doctrine of factum 
valet This doctrine of factum valet prevails throughout 
India j if not in what arc ordinarily called the schools of laws, 
but in every other department of a Hindu’s life. The 
flexibility of this beautiful doctrine enables the Hindu to 
alter his manners, his customs, his laws, nay, even his religion 
to the altered spirit of the age in which he lives. Their sur- 
roundings, their education, their circumstances, the infusion of 
neW ideas have always influenced the doings of the Hindus, and 
the Hinduism of every period. The Bengal Brahmins, even 
of the age of Ballal Sen, appear to have been as unlike 
their original stock at Kanouj, as Mr. Banerji returned from 
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England is from the ordinary Bengali Brahmins of the present 
date, yet the Kanoqj Brahmins never question the Brahminical 
rank of their caste men in Bengal ; both are Hindus, but the 
Hinduism of the Kanouj Brahmins is not the Hinduism of the 
Brahmins of Bengal ; and this brings us to our definition of 
Hinduism once again. 

This definition which we have tried to show, accords with 
established facts in Hindu laws, is that what the Hindus , or the 
major portion of them in a Hindu community do , is Hinduism. 
A few vvoids of explanation seem necessary. It is not 
Hinduism now to go England, because the few Hindus who go to 
England are kept out of caste ; but supposing in a Hindu 
Community, the Hindus could go to England without losing caste, 
or supposing even, a stiong majority of that community would 
allow a Hindu who had been to England, to be again admitted 
into caste, going to England would be no longer an un-Hindu 
practice, so far a* that community is concerned. A Hindu what- 
ever may tfc the transgicssions from Hindu manners he may be 
guilty of, remains a Hindu so long as he does not lose caste. 
If he has a Dal fp.irty;, in the community he lives, he is a 
Hindu to all intents and purposes. This community is not the 
whole body of Hindus, nor all the people of his caste, but a small 
village circle of people consisting, amongst the higher classes 
of Brahmins, Vaidyas and Kaycstas in Bengal. This small 
circle, which usually consists of 300 or 400 families interspersed 
in two oi throe neighbouring villages, is called a Somaj, and the 
people Somajiks . In mariiagcs and shrarths, for those who 
can affoid those arc the guests who have to be cnteitaincd. If 
in case of any transgressions from caste rules, the Somajiks do 
not find any fault with the tran^grcssoi, the latter does not lose 
caste ; if some of the Somajtks have their scruples, but others 
have not, they divide themselves into parties called dais or 
Daliuiohs . Nothing is commoner than to find in many villages 
in Bengal, the Somajtks split into different factions (dais) 
over a transgiession from an established usage of which some 
in the Somaj had been guilty, until the question is finally 
decided by numbers. If the dal (party) of the breaker of 
established usage is strong, the change is as good as accom- 
plished, the contending factions uniting again in time. There 
are in the same Somaj \ or in the same body of Somajiks t nay, 
even in the same families, men of different views — Conserva- 
tives, Liberals, and Radicals. The too latter at the present day 
are the product of English education and the onward influences 
around. Toleration is the order of the day, and the Conservatives, 
however they may lament the good old days, cannot help being 
tolerant, because of the prevalence of liberal ideas, even amongst 
the younger generation of their own families, or because, as in 
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many cases, when education has made progress and placed the 
Liberals in any number in commanding positions, they have to 
give way to the inevitable. 

Much shiewdness, intelligence and tact are required of a 
leader of a dal (party), and as leformations to permeate the 
masses must begin here, in these units of Hindu communities, 
a practical reformer can safely cariy out many desired reforms 
by correctly feeling the pulse of his Somajtks . The wise 
politicians feel the pulse of the nation, the social reformer in 
Bengal, if he is piactical, should feel the pulse of the Somajtks. 
Many a refoimcr in India ha\e spoiled the cause they advo- 
cated, by striving to carry out rcfoims for which the Somajiks 
were not ptepared ; by, in fact, giving too much speed to their 
Radical coach. Many a lefotmcr — and in India lefoimers arc 
not refoimers, if they are not leligious lefoimers, — have unfor- 
tunately marred the cause of icfoim by ti eating social reforms 
as if they were leligious lefoi ms. The popular notion is that 
Hinduism is a complex system, where social usages* cannot be 
separated from icligious beliefs. Our rcformcis cannot rise 
above this popular notion. They would not separate the 
domain of beliefs in the supernatural and metaphysical fiom the 
every day common life of man To them social reforms aie 
not questions of expediency, but cases of conscience. It would 
be a sin, they say, that knowing caiiy marriages to be 
mischievous, or, as they call it, wiong, you were to get your 
child len married at an eaily age. It would be lank hjpocusy, 
they say, that, believing in the equality of men, and knowing 
that the caste system as it prevails, is not the right thing in all 
its phases, you were still to be witlun the pale of caste and not to 
give it a kick. It would be the height of dissimulation, they 
say, that not believing or eating for the 33 cioies of Hindu 
gods and goddesses, you were still to pass of as a Hindu. 
Your life would be a life of conti ndictions, they say, that if while 
dining on fowl cutlets and mutton chops of an evening, you 
would sit to supper with youi caste men at night at Pungti 
Bhojan The Liberal Indian pleads guilty to no such 

charge. In social matters, he believes that what is expedient 
is right It would not be light or expedient in his opinion to 
wage a hopeless war. It would not be expedient to thrust 
reforms all at once into the old Hindu systems. The whole- 
sale reform of the Brahmo Somaj is too much for the Hindus, 
and the result has been that the Brahmoes have to foim them- 
selves into a separate community. If these earnest workers 
bad but contented themselves to work from within instead of 
spending their earnestness in uselessly trying to demolish the 
citadal of prejudices from without, what fuithcr changes might 
not have come on by this time. 
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The true Liberal Indian on the contrary would, for good or 
evil, stick to the Hindu system, and fight out the cause of re- 
form from within. He knows, or tries to know, how far 
education has prepared his Somajiks for a desired reform, how 
far the onward influences have been acting on them, and 
tentatively introduces, or tries to introduce it in the community 
he lives. There is a struggle nevertheless, but it is the fight 
of parties, the daladah of the Somajiks , and not a 

fight where the reformer has to go out of the field fearless and 
undaunted no doubt, but nevertheless without achieving a 
victory. To the cautious general, the victory is certain. The 
educated natives are now, in many parts of the country, the 
leaders of the Somajiks , and the spread of education gives 
them a large and larger share of influence year by year. They 
are not true to their colors, if knowing or believing that the 
country is prepared for a reform, they do not give an onward 
pull. They 'have no need for pieaching and for preachers. 
Their only agency is the educational movement in the country. 
The reforms thus introduced are introduced with the concensus 
of the people. They take root and permeate the social 
fabric as a whole, and very soon become parts and parcels 
of the Hinduism of the time. In the next paper we will 
examine what reforms have been already introduced, and 
what further progress in these directions are possible. 

( To be continued .) 

Guru Prosiiad Sen. 
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I N the period known to European students of history as 
the Dark Ages, religion was the dominant factor in 
politics, the object of the conflicts of the nations, and the 
principle which actuated the perpetual rivalry between the 
peoples of Europe and of Asia, the empires of the West and 
of the East. The Pope was acknowledged as the arbiter of 
international disputes by the Sovereigns of Europe, and the 
Khalifa was saluted as Spiritual Head by all the various races 
that had embraced Islam. Religion preciptated the Arab 
swarms upon the Christian provinces of the Roman Empire, 
and impelled the crusading hosts to the recovery of the Holy 
Land of Palestine from the hands of misbelievers. The question 
whether the succession to a European crown should devolve 
on a Catholic or a Protestant, or a Mediterranean island 
fortress hoist the banner of the crescent or of the cross upon 
its towers, occupied the energies and stirred the sympathies 
of the whole civilized or semi-civilized world. 

Among Christian nations tins motive for political movement 
has now ceased to be. Except for a few fanatics who believe 
in the restoration of the Temporal Power, and for the most 
ignorant sections of society, such as the peasantry in Russia 
and in Ireland, and the Mormons in America, religion has 
ceased to be a power in political life. The battle-field of 
of polemics is now happily restricted to the next world. The 
diffusion of education, the reform of Christianity, and the 
spread of Rationalism have all had a share in this desirable 
revolution. Among civilized nations, dynastic ambitions and 
race antipathies, commercial and colonial rivalries, still disturb 
peace and foment discord ; but religious fanaticism no longer 
adds fuel to the flames. 

• But in the East the Moslem world has not shared in the 
emancipation of politics from the thraldom of religious ideas. 
" A1 Milk w’ad D/n Tawaman ” says the Arabic proverb; 
“ The State and the Church are twins. ” The theocratic idea 
still pervades the polity of Islam. Power is regarded as 
divine and earthly rulers are only the delegates of the All- 
Powerful. The government of the universe by Allah is an 
autocratic model, to be reproduced as faithfully as human 
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imperfections will allow, in the governments of the earth. 
The world is sharply divided into two parts: Dar ul Islam, 
peopled by those who have submitted to God : and Dar ul Harb, 
the Land of War, peopled by rebels against Him, and contem« 
ners of His authority. Religion, among Musalman statesmen, 
still holds the place occupied in others by patriotism or ambi* 
tion. The Dervishes set out from the Soudan to face British 
bullets and bayonets on the frontiers of Egypt, with the serious 
intention of converting the whole world to the true Faith. 

Hence arises the most difficult political problem of the 
present day, usually called “ The Eastern Question which is 
in fact, the disintegration of the political system of the Musal- 
man world under the increasing pressuie of Western and 
European civilization The familiar phrase is generally applied 
to the political state of things arising out of the gradual disso- 
lution of the Turkish Empire in Europe ; but it is evident 
that the sarne state of affairs exists everywhere the countries of 
Islam are brought into contact with European Powers. 
England in 'India ; France in North Africa ; Russia in Central 
Asia arc all quietly but persistently, by their civilizing in- 
fluences, sapping the temporal power of Islam, and abrogating 
the political influence of the gieat religion which has for more 
than a thousand years governed the political ideas of so large 
a proportion of the human race, and influenced the destinies of 
so great a portion of the surface of our globe. An epitome of 
this great question is, indeed, to be found in the relations of the 
greatest and acknowledged chief state of the Muhammadan 
world with the civilized Powers of Europe. The historian Von 
Ranke in his work on Bosnia written half a century ago, clearly 
indicated the cause of the existence of the Eastern Question. 
He wrote : — 

•‘If we enquire into the causes of the internal decline of the Turkish 
Empire, ami regard them under their most general manifestation, we must 
affiim that it is owing t<> the fact, that the Empire is opposed to another 
section of the world imme.vuiably supeiior to itself in power. That other 
section could crudi it to atoms in a ni ment ; and while suffering it to exist 
for reasons of its own, yet, by a secret necessity it exerts upon it an 
indirect and irresistible influence.” 

. This influence has, in our own day, made the Turkish Court 
an arena for the political contests of rival European Powers, 
and of the Sultan’s supremacy, a stalking horse for use in the 
squabbles of political parties in the English Parliament. It has 
invested the fortunes of Turkey in the eyes of Englishmen with 
an interest that they never possessed when the Ottomans were 
at the zenith of their power ; when they perennially menaced 
the peace of Europe, when Turkish armies appeared on the 
frontiers of Germany, and Turkish pirates cruised in the 
English Channel. 
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The book before us is the thirteenth volume of the series 
called *' The Story of the Nations/' published by Messrs. Fisher 
Unwin. It is a rough sketch of the history of the Ottoman 
Turks for the six hundred years that they have had a national 
existence/ written with the ability and lucidity to be expected 
from the author, and containing separate chapters on Ottoman 
literature and Ottoman administration. It is the best book on 
the subject that has appeared in England since Knolles completed 
his picturesque and voluminous account of the Wars of the Otto- 
mans down to his own time in the reign of King Charles the First. 
Prince Cantemir’s History, translated into English in the reign 
of King George the First, can only be relied upon as far as the 
writer was an eye-witness of the events which he describes : 
the early part of the history is both imperfect and incorrect. 
Sir Edward Creasy's History of the Ottoman Turks, taken 
from the materials of Von Hammer, is mainly correct in 
details ; but the writer utterly failed to grasp the spirit of the 
Turkish nation, or to apprehend the springs of action which 
governed its political movements. He was one of many 
Englishmen who fondly imagined, that the introduction of the 
physical and mechanical forms of civilization was all that 
was required to place the Tuiks on a level with the foremost 
European nations, and his complacent piophecies of the re- 
generation of Turkey as an enlightened and progressive 
nation, forming an, insuperable bariier to the baffled ambition of 
Russia, look absurd enough by the light of recent events. 
Lord Palmerston who stoutly maintained the principle of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire from motives of policy, 
formed a juster estimate of the capacity of the Turks when 
he exclaimed/* What can you expect from a people that always 
go about with their shoes down at heel ? ” 

The first ten chapters of Stanley Lane- Poole's book arc 
occupied by the account of the romantic and wonderful rise 
of the Ottoman nation and power under the reigns of the fir*t 
ten Sultans of the House of Othman, till the culmination of 
their glories in the person of Suliman the Magnificent, called 
by the Turks, Sahib Keran, or Lord of the Age, a title used 
to distinguish world-sovereigns like Alexander and Timur. 
The Imperial House of Othman is a rare instance of the long 
duration of an Oriental dynasty, usually so short lived. It has 
descended in the male line in unbroken succession from Kard 
Othman, the son of Ertsgrul, through thirty-thee reigns and 
twirtty-Otoe generations, to His Majesty Abdul Hamid Khan 
the Second, the present Sultan and the thirty-fourth of his 
illustrious line. The attachment of the Ottoman Turks to 
the family of the founder of their nation, has had much to 
do with the unusual stability of their domiuion ; and it is 
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probable that the Empire would have shared in the fate of the 
dynasty, when the latter was perilously near extinction in the 
person of the infant Mahmud the Second, who was the sole 
survivor of his family for many years at the commencement 
of the present century. In fact the fortunes of the natipn 
have followed those of the dynasty in a remarkable manner. 
It is now just six hundred years since Othman first founded 
the Turkish sovereignty in Bithynia : and this period of six 
centuries may be roughly divided into three epochs of almost 
equal length, during which the Ottoman Power was growing,, 
stationary, and declining. In two hundred years or little 
more, from the capture of Brussa by Othman Khan in A. D. 
1326, until the death of the great Sultan Sulimdn at the siege 
of Sigeth in A. D. 1566, the Turkish dominions had spread 
from a petty district in Analolia over a great part of three 
continents ; from Baghdad in the East to Buda in the West ; 
and from the steppes of the Ukraine to the deserts of Libya. 
The Blac& Sea was a Turkish lake, and Turkish corsairs made 
their lair in Sallee on the shores of the Atlantic. From the 
death of Shliman to the siege of Vienna by the grand Vazir 
Kard Mustafa in 1673, the Turks had only increased their 
possessions by the conquest of Cyprus and Crete from the 
Venetians, and a few fortresses and frontier towns from the 
Gei mans and Poles: and in the year 1699, after a disastrous 
war which had lasted sixteen years, they, for the first time, had 
to yield ground to their Christian foes, giving up Hungary and 
Transylvania to Austiia ; Dalmatia to Venice; Podolia and 
Kaininiec to Poland, and Azoph to Russia. From that time 
the decline has been steady, and the Sultan has, bit by bit, lost 
nearly all his territories both in Europe and ill Africa and 
some in Asia, and is still threatened with the loss of more. 
It is difficult to account for the sudden and abrupt cessation of 
the rapid and continuous march of Turkish conquest, but it 
undoubtedly curiously coincided with the equally sudden and 
complete change in the character of their monarchs. With 
the single exception of Sultan Bdyazid the Second, deposed by 
his son Selim the Grim, the first ten Sultans were all strong 
rulers and brave soldiers, who habitually led their armies to 
•the field, and presided in the Council of their Vazirs. The 
last twenty-four, with the exception of the drunken tyrant 
Murad the Terrible, and the reformer Mahmud the Second, 
were feeble as sovereigns and insignificant as men* .Four of 
them only shewed their incapacity in the field, and it is h&w 
very nearly two hundred years since a Turkish Sultan has faced 
an enemy. Nine out of the twenty-four were deposed by their 
mutinous troops or rebellious subjects, and six out of these 
nine were murdered. 
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Some writers attribute the change in the character of the 
Ottoman sovereigns to a change in the method of educating 
them. The young Princes were at first brought up in the camps 
among the soldiery, and were invested with the government of 
provinces: and as too often happens in an Oriental monarchy, 
the doubtful succession was decided by a civil war, or at best 
by a military pronunciamento. To obviate these evils the 
royal Princes from the time of Selim the Second, surnamed the 
Sot, were brought up in the seclusion of the seraglio, as they 
still are ; and they have amply justified the expectations that 
might have been formed of such an education. Moreover, the 
civil conflicts between rival brothers were now succeeded by 
hideous wholesale butcheries in the haram on every fresh acces- 
sion : and our author's admission that nineteen of the hundred 
and two children of Sultan Murad the Third were put to death 
on the accession of their brother Muhammad the Third, must 
surely be a printer's error for ninety. , 

Another reason of the decline of the Ottoman Power was 
the decay and corruption of the efficient military organization 
which may be said to have been the principal agent in its first 
signal success and rapid aggrandisement. The foundation of 
Ottoman greatness was laid, and its stability ensured by the 
standing army raised and organized by Sultan Orkhan, the son 
of Othman, and his devoted brother and able Vazir, Ala-ud- 
Din. 

The cavalry were divided into squadrons, and the infantry 
into companies. They had a regular and sufficient establish- 
ment of officers, promoted by seniority, and sometimes by 
selection : they wore a distinguishing dress, received pay and 
rations from the Sultan, and were lodged in barracks when not 
under canvas. They were not allowed to marry. They 
formed a solid nucleus for the rest of the nation in arms, and 
a firm support to the monarchy, with which their own ex- 
istence was bound up. Nothing like the Ottoman military 
system has ever existed in any other Asiatic nation. The 
Sufifavi Shahs of Persia attempted to imitate it without 
success. It was afterwards closely copied in the standing 
armies of Europe. It is surprising that our author should 
not have added a separate chapter on the Turkish army to* 
bis work, since he has given us one upon the Ottoman civil 
administration, which was a matter of quite secondary im- 
portance.. The Ottoman nation was then what Germany has 
become in our own time, — a nation in arms. Every Turk was 
a soldier, and served in an army of which the Sultan was 
tx officio Commander-in Chief. 

The whole land of the Empire was divided into Sanjaks 
(standards) which again were sub-divided into estates or 
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fiefs, large ones called Ziamats, and smaller ones, supporting 
a simgle yeoman, called Timars. The Sanjak Beg coni* 
manded a squadron composed of all the fief-holders in his 
district, who found their own horses and arms. The Begler 
Beg, or General of the Province, kept an office in which were 
the registers of all the Sanjaks and their fiefs. This system 
produced an enormous force of cavalry which formed the 
bulk of the Ottoman army. They received no pay, holding 
their land on condition of serving in the wars for six months 
in each year. There were besides the Akinji, horsemen who 
had no land, and who served for plunder only. Then there 
were the paid troops ; six regiments of cavalry, mostly 
Turks; and the infantry (Janissaries), artillery and ordnance 
corps (Topjis and Jabajis) and Lavands or marines. These 
were originally Christian captives or consciipts converted to 
Islam when boys, and trained to strict discipline and martial ex- 
ercises. The refuse of the nation served as irregular infantry 
(Azab) or as pioneers on miners ; the Turkish military muster- 
rolls of the. time of Sultan Muhammed the conqueror of 
Constantinople are incomplete, but from what remains of them, 
we might estimate the whole force, putting it at the lowest 
figure, as amounting to one hundred and twenty thousand 
•men, of whom thirty thousand were regular tioops. In the 
reign of Sultan Muhummed the Fourth, at the time of the 
last siege of Vienna, the regular troops alone are shewn by 
their muster-rolls at the figure of ninety-two thousand men, 
of whom seventy thousand were Janissaries (infantry). 

This powerful standing army, as so often has happened 
with Pretorian bands in the East, like the Turkish guards of 
the Abbaside Khalifs, the Mamelukes in Egypt and others, took 
the reins into its own hands, deposed and set up the 
Sultans, murdered Ministers who had made themselves ob- 
noxious by severity or economy, and replaced them by others 
who were more likely to truckle to its turbulence, and to 
pander to its avarice. From the time of the death of the 
great Sultan Suliman to the beginning of the present century, 
it dominates the politics of the Porte and fills the stage of the 
Ottoman Empire. Gradually losing its martial character, it at 
last became more of a political than a military institution, and 
it was not finally suppressed until it had brought the Empire 
to the verge of ruin. The Sultans had, like Frankenstein, 
raised a power which they could not control, and the formi- 
dable army, which was the chief instrument of Ottoman 
ascendency, became, with its discipline decayed and its license 
unchecked, the principal obstacle to the reform of the institu- 
tions which it had ceased to support or to defend. 

It is certainly remarkable how completely the Ottoman 
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nation has, in the present day, departed from its ancient military 
traditions and lost its old martial spirit. From the time of 
the great Suliman to the present day, it would be difficult to 
point to a single Turkish Commander who might be classed 
even as a respectable tactician or strategist. Ghazi Hasan 
is the bnly one we can think of ; and his excellence 
principally consisted in a thorough knowledge of the quality 
•of his own troops, and how to get the most out of them. In 
former days the Turks only pride was inarms and valour : 
now, from the Sultan downwards, the whole nation is not only 
ignorant of, but absolutely indifferent to military matters. 
The long course of defeats and humiliations which, for two 
centuries they have suffered at the hands of the Christian 
Powers, have perhaps disgusted them with war, and led them 
to exclaim, as Sultan Mustafa's men did after his defeat by 
Prince Eugene at Zenta, that H Allah Himself fights on the 
side of the Giaurs.” 

A third cause of the check to the advance of Turkish 
conquest and the expansion of the Empire, seems to have been 
the cessation of the growth of the population. We find, as 
the career of Turkish conquest progresses, the Turks at first 
advance along with it : when Bulgaria and Servia and 
-Hungary and Greece are conquered, the lands are parcelled 
out among the Sipahis of the victorious armies, and Turkish 
garrisons colonise the towns. But when the Vazir Ahmad 
Kuprili conquered and annexed the districts of Neuhausel 
and Varasdin from Austria in the seventeenth century, there 
were no Turks to colonise them. The tide had turned. The 
unnaturally rapid expansion of the national force had already 
reached its utmost limits, and the Turkish population now 
seems to be accompanying the decline of the State. 
Lamartine said fifty years ago, that the Turkish Empire was 
perishing for want of Turks. Some writers have attributed 
the decrease of population to the bad government which 
• causes a laige proportion of the soil to be left untilled : 
others to the baneful influence of polygamy which fills the 
harems of the rich with the slaves of pleasure, and leaves 
the poorer classes without wives. This evil was not felt as long 
as an abundant supply of women was kept up by Christian 
.prisoners taken in war. We read of a hundred thousand 
women being swept up from Hungary and the adjacent pro- 
vinces in a single campaign. The Tartars of the Crimea kept 
the Constantinople market supplied with “white Russian girls.” 
.The Ottoman nation was not only provided with women from 
the subject and neighbouring Christian nations, but was largely 
recruited with men. The body-guards and pages of the 
imperial seraglio, the Janissaries and other regular bodies, of 
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troops, were replenished by means of levies of the finest and 
stoutest boys from the Sclavonic, Bulgarian, Greek and Armenian 
subjects of the Sultan. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole says, that 
" for three centuries, every year a thousand Christian children 
were thus devoted to the service of the Ottoman Power, *' but the 
levy was not made every year, but generally every seven years, 
when enough lads were collected to fill the vacancies in the 
corps for some time to come. These boys wcie kept in com- 
panies by themselves and instructed in Islam, and drafted into 
the lanks of the troops as required. But they all eventually 
became Turks, and on superannuation, married and brought 
up families of Turkish children. The ranks of the nation were 9 
also recruited by many other renegades : Greek and Sclaves 
who turned Turk to share in the foi tunes and spoils of the 
victorious conquerors, and the Christian captives of war who 
apostatised to escape the horrors of Turkish slavery, the chain- 
gang in the arsenal, or the row-bcnch of the galleys. Many 
of the most famous Turkish Commanders were from among 
these renegades. Jaghala/ada was the son of the Genoese 
Count Cicola by a captured Turkish women, and himself taken 
by a Turkish cruiser, forsook his Chiistian country and kindred 
to adopt the nation and religion of his mother. The brothers 
Barbarossa were Geek renegades ; the successful admirals 
Piali and Kilij Ali were Italians. It is easy to understand why 
so many European renegades rose to positions of command 
and offices of trust in the Ottoman Empire and the Barbary 
States, and how the biave but stupid Tutk profited by the 
infusion of Aryan blood into the national veins. 

The seraglio, or imperial palace was filled with the sons of 
Christians. There were five chambers of pages, the Khds Oda 
(royal chamber) the Khazina Oda, (ticasury chamber), the 
Kilar Oda, (buttery chamber) and the Safar Oda (travelling 
chamber). Not one of the members of these four chambers 
was a Turk. They wcie all Christian boys taken in war, 
kidnapped by corsairs, or sent as tribute by vassal Wallachian 
or Georgian Princes. Our author says, descanting on the decay 
of Imperial Ottoman grandeur — 

‘•The seraglio sy<aem, indeed, by its very nature could not last ; all the 
races of the eatth wete not created 'imply to furnish slave > or toys 10 
gratify the vdums of a Giand Signer ; and even if no Su f an Mahmmudi 
had abolished them, the four chamber*, must have passed away or been 
altogether changed from sdieer lack of a legitimate supply of white men. 

The Sultans would have to reciuit their tanks with members of their own * 

race, and the moment this was done, their old boasted isolation was at an 
end." 

It is difficult to discover the real reason for the abandonment* 
of the tribute of boy recruits fiom the Christian families. It 
never appears to have been formally renounced, but the last time 
It was levied was in 1638, when the Sagb&n Bishi of the 
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Janissaries, Dervish Agha, was executed by Sultan Murad oil 
account of complaints made to the Sultan of the manner in 
which he had carried out the recruitment The fact seems to 
be that the Turks themselves were so eager to enlist, that the 
ranks were easily filled with volunteers : but no doubt the 
discontinuance of the “ devilish system ” of Orkhan and Ala- 
ud-Din, deprived the Turkish nation and army of what had 
been a very important addition to its strength, and threw it 
back entirely upon its own resources. Another reason of the 
sudden check experienced by the Turks in their career of 
conquest, was the more stubborn resistance offered to them in 
their advance by the civilized nations of the West. They had 
easily overthrown the already tottering Byzantine Empire of 
the East, and had overrun the Southern Salavonic kingdoms 
after a severer struggle : but it taxed all the resources of the 
Ottoman Empire to force the Knights of St. John from Rhodes, 
and the Ottoman advance was now confronted by. the fleets 
and armies of Spain, Venice and Germany. The mighty hosts 
of the great Sultan Suliman were repulsed from the ramparts 
of Vienna and Valetta. Even had his successors been as able 
as himself, and his military system been maintained intact, it 
is not probable that the Turks would have been enabled to 
effect a further lodgement in Europe. 

Later on we find them engaged in incessant efforts, during a 
war of twenty-four years, to wiest the island of Crete from the 
Venetians alone, and suffering crushing defeats from the 
Germans and the Poles in the field in spite of the numerical 
superiority of their own armies. Even had the Ottoman nation 
retained its pristine vigour, the Turks could never had con- 
quered Germany or France as they conquered Servia and 
Hungary. 

But the various causes of the decline of the Ottoman power 
were long at work before their effects were suspected or noticed 
by the Turks themselves During the whole of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the Ottomans were hugging them- 
selves in the delusion that their Empire was the greatest, and 
their monarch the mightiest and wealthiest in the world, and 
were fondly expecting the eventual conquest of Christendom. 
God was still on their side, and will never suffer a city or country 
where the Azan had been proclaimed from a Musalman 
mosque to fall again into the hands of unbelievers. Like 
the great Mogul Empire in India, to which in many res- 
pects it affords a singular parallel, the Ottoman Empire 
long presented an outward appearance of majesty and 
splendour even while it was fast hastening to decay. European 
nations spoke of its Sultan as the Grand Turk, the Grand 
Signior ; while to his myriad subjects he was the Padishah 
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(Emperor), the Kaisar of Rdm (the Caesar of Turkey), the 
legitimate successor of the Eastern Emperors, the inheritor of 
the World Empire of the Romans, the heir to the dignity and 
power of the Khalifas of I si dm. 

The East and the West were to be united under the sceptre 
of the house of Othmdn, throned in the Imperial City of 
Istambol, fondly called by some Islambol, situated between 
the two continents and the two seas, (barein wa bahrein) like 
a priceless diamond of the ring of sovereignty set between 
two emeralds and two sapphires, as it appeared to Othmdn 
Khan in his marvellous and prophetic dream. 

And the Sultan dwelt in the halls of the Caesars with a pomp 
and magnificence befitting the fame of his predecessors and 
the splendour of his destiny. The capacity for organization 
which was so strongly developed in their military system, and 
which so greatly distinguished the Ottoman administration from 
all other Qriental governments, was still more strongly marked 
in the establishments of the Imperial Court. Mr. Lane-Poolc 
has given a full description of the old seraglio, as the 
Europeans called the Sarai or palace built upon the promon- 
tory running out into the sea between the Bosphorus on one 
side and the Golden Horn upon the other. Surrounded by 
ramparts and guarded by cannon, its vast extent comprised 
a city within itself. It was divided into four separate quarters, 
each walled off from the other and accessible only through a 
guarded gate. The entrance into the first and outermost of 
these lay through the great gateway known as the Bab-i- 
Humdyan, called by the Europeans the Sublime Porte, which 
was guarded by Janissaries In tin’s quaiter were the palace 
stables and mews, public aud military offices, and quarters 
for soldiers and servants, built round a large square or exercise 
ground, through which was the entrance gate to the second 
quarter guarded by the Bosttinjis (gardeners; of the Sultan ; 
a corps of two thousand five hundred men with a military 
organization, and who wore red caps and dresses. They were 
employed as gardeners, park rangers, and rowers of the Sultan's 
barge, and as guards of the imperial pavilion in the field. 
Their colonel was called the Bostanji Bdshi : he was constantly 
in personal attendance on the Sultan, and steered the royal 
caique when His Majesty took the air on the water. In this 
quarter was the domed council hall where the nine ministers 
of the State departments met to form the Divdn or State 
Council, and who were hence called Vizirs of the Cupola 
(Kubba*. The Prime Minister (Vazir-i-Adzam) presided, dressed 
in his State robes of white satin trimmed with fur, and a tall 
white turban shaped like a sugar loaf, with a broad band of 
gold lace crossing it diagonally. The other Vazirs wore similar 
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turbans, and green robes trimmed with fur. Here was the 
treasury in which was the Tosha Khdna of the Sultans, where 
were kept all the presents made to them by foreign sovereigns ; 
and here were the quarters of the palace guards ; the Khasekis, 
(royals), Bdltajis, (halberdiers), and Zulfli Baltajis (tressed 
halberdiers), so called, because they had love-locks of false 
hair fastened inside of their caps at the temples. These were 
all bodies of household troops, mustering a few hundreds in 
each corps, and told off for special duties : the Bdltajis guarded 
the approaches to the harem, and the tressed halberdiers 
acted as henchmen to the corps of royal pages. Here, also, 
were the Kfipujis or door-keepers, under their Kdpuji Bashi. 
They were five hundred men of the better class, sons of Pashas, 
Begs, and Aghas, and were employed as heralds, chamberlains, 
and royal messengers. They preceded the Sultan in a State 
procession with staves and maces, shouting the Imperial title, 
and warning people to clear the way. They wore scarlet gowns 
trimmed with fur with gilt helmets, surmounted by an enormous 
crest of white ostrich plumes. The third quarter was approch- 
cd by the Bfibas Saadat ; or Gate of Felicity ; and here dwelt 
the Sultan himself suriounded by his four chambers (Oda) of 
pages, and guaidrd by his body-guards, who were quite dis- 
tinct from the palace-guards before mentioned They consisted 
of two corps; first the Solaks, or Sinislrals, 400stiong, or- 
ganized in four companies They were ateliers, and those who 
stood on the right of the Sultan drew their bows with the left 
hand : hence their peculiar name. The Paiks, or couriers were 
only one company of 120 men, and carried bundles of fasees 
with hatchets in them in imitation of the old Roman lictors. 
They wore gilt helmets with black plumes, while the Solaks 
wore similar helmets with white plumes. When the Sultan 
rode in State to the mosque on Friday, the Paiks preceded 
his horse, while the Solaks matched on each side of him in 
single file, their huge waving plumes almost hiding him from 
the sight of the multitude. 

The pages were, as wc mentioned above, divided into four 
chambers or Odas ; the royal or private chamber, in which 
the Sultan himsdf was enrolled as the fiist member, consisted 
of forty pages. The Silahdar Agha, or Master Sword Bearer; 
ranked the highest of these : he wore a close fitting robe of 
cloth of gold, and followed dose behind the Sultan bearing 
the Imperial scymetar sheathed upon his shoulder. Other 
members of this chamber were the Master Vesturer, the Master 
of r fhe Turban, the Chief Stirrup-holder, the Master of the 
Napkin, the Master of the Ewer, the Chief Turban Winder, the 
, Chief Coffee Server, the Chief Barber. 

The second chamber was that of the Treasury, headed by the 
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comptroller of the Privy Purse, who scattered largesse among 
the crowd as he followed the Sultan in State processions : other 
members were the Aigrette keeper, the keepers of the Plate, the 
Master of the Robes and others, down to the Chief Nightingale 
keeper and Chief Parrot keeper. The pages of the third or But- 
tery Chamber had charge of the service of the Sultan's table and 
the provision of his meals. Those of the fourth or Travel- 
ling Chamber had the care of his camp equipage and of the 
arrangements for his journies, and the carriage of his baggage. 
They also provided and maintained the musicians, dancers, 
and singers for the amusement of royalty ; and, as the later 
Sultans never went abroad, and even gave up the sports of 
hunting and hawking which had once formed the only relaxa- 
tion of the Ottoman Princes from the fatigues of war, the 
duties of the fourth chamber were latterly confined entirely 
to this secondary branch of their business. These pages, 
especially the members of the first chamber, often rose to high 
dignity in the public service, and filled the chief offices of the 
State. 

Thus Ali Coumourgi, immortalised by Byron in the 
“Siege of Corinth, ” as the “dauntless Vizier, ” was 
the son of a charcoal burner (Kmnurji; whom the Sultan 
Ahmad the Third happened, during one of his rides abroad, to 
see playing near his fathers hut. Stiuck by the beauty of 
the child, he took him fiom his father, and made him a page 
in the seraglio. He rose to be Silahdar Agha, and afterwards 
Grand Vazir ; and married his patron's daughter, from whence 
he has become known to history as Damad Ali. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole says, that not one of the pages of 
the four chambers was a Turk: but lklmad Ali must have 
been an exception to the general rule, and so was Evliya Eflf- 
endi, the Turkish historian, who was a page to Sultan Murad 
the Fourth, “ the Teriible, " and has given in his works some 
account of his experiences in the seraglio : and, very likely, 
there may have been many others. 

Besides the pages, there were also i a the third quarter the 
white and black eunuchs : the former numbering about ioo, 

• the latter 300. The chief eunuch or Kizlar Agha (Master of 
the girls) was a black, and was one of the most trusted and 
important officials in the seraglio. In a garden in this quarter 
also were secluded kiosques, where the Princes of the Ottoman 
blood royal were brought up under the charge of the black 
eunuchs, isolated from the rest of the world, and confined to 
the companionship of a dozen pages and as many slave-girls : 
and here were imprisoned the male relatives of the Sultan/ 
whom their fortunate fate had preserved from the sword, or 
the bowstring of their uncles and brothers in their infancy. 
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The fourth and ^innermost quarter of the seraglio was given 
up entirely to the Sultan’s haram. It was surrounded on all 
sides by lofty walls washed by the sea, and contained spacious 
gardens and pleasure grounds, and artificial lakes and canals. 
In the centre was the Sultan’s own kiosque, and grouped 
around it were ranges of separate buildings containing the 
apartments for the principal ladies and their suites . It was 
inhabited by from six hundred to a thousand women and girls, 
who were as carefully organized, and whose duties and disci- 
pline were as minutely detailed as those of the male inhabit- 
ants of the palace. A lady called the Kiaya Kadin exercised 
the functions of Governess-General, and she was assisted by 
a staff of female officials, lady treasurers, lady chamber- 
lains, and so on. The women were graded in four classes ; 
ladies, companions, novices, and menials ; and were promoted 
or degraded from one to the other. The companions waited 
upon the Sultan, and it was from them that his Ikbals or con- 
cubines were chosen. A strict etiquette governed this enchant- 
ed Armida’s garden of sensuality, which even its absolute lord 
and master did not venture to infringe. 

It is impossible not to sympathy with Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole in his regrets for the departed glories of the old Otto- 
man Court, with all its semi-barbaric splendour, its stately 
pageantry, and martial finery. All these have been swept away 
with an unsparing hand, but the ignorance and apathy and cor- 
ruption still remain : the plumed turbans and furred robes are 
gone, but the black eunuchs and the thousand women-slaves 
are there still : the Khazdnadar Agha no longer scatters coin 
to the dervishes of the capital, but the Sultan’s privy purse still 
devours the money which might be expended in equipping 
battalions of the defendcis of Islam. 

Mr. Stanley Lanc-Poolc has passed lightly over the melan- 
choly history of the decline of the Ottoman Power. The 
causes of it, as we have seen, were many and various : the 
change in the character of the Sultans ; the corruption of the 
civil administration and the decay of the military organization ; 
the decrease of the Musalman population, and the hostile 
pressure of a superior civilization, all combined to sink the 
Empire deeper and deeper into a slough of anarchy and 
misery. The Russians and Austrians continually assailed the 
frontiers and annexed the outlying provinces : the Greek and 
Servian Rayahs struggled incessantly to throw off the Mus- 
alman yoke, the provincial Pashas rebelled to escape the ex- 
tortions of the ministry, the ministers sold the public offices 
to recoup themselves the money which had purchased their 
posts, the Janissaries plundered the treasury to forestall the 
peculation of their pay. Province after province was lost to the 
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empire. Hungary, Transylvania, Dalmatia, Montenegro, the 
Crimea, Kabarda, Bessarabia, went in the eighteenth century. 
Egypt, Greece, Servia, Roumania, and Bulgaria have followed 
suit. The process of disintegration is now being renewed in 
Crete and Armenia. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole furnishes a clever 
diagram of the rise and fall of the Turkish Empire, shewing its 
acquisitions and losses in Europe, Asia, and Africa during the six 
centuries of its existence, and its expansion during the first half 
of that period, is almost matched by the rapidity and extent of 
its decline in the second. The drastic reforms of Sultan Mah- 
mud prevented the immediate dissolution of the Empire, but 
they did not arrest its decay ; and the process is still going 
on. The chronic state of disturbance in Armenia and Crete, 
which the Porte is powerless to amend or to suppress, is a sure 
sign that those provinces will speedily follow the fortunes of 
Bulgaria and Thessaly : and everywhere, with the rule of the 
Turk, the* Tuik himself vanishes. The ruined tomb of a 
Musalman saint at Buda is the sole sign of an Ottoman occupa- 
tion that lasted one hundred and fifty years. Not a Turk re- 
mains in Roumania, in Greece, or in Servia. The Turks who 
ruled Algiers for three hundred years are all gone. Fallen 
though the pride of the Osmanli be, he has not yet fallen so 
low as to brook the rule of a stranger in the lands where, for 
so long, he lorded it supreme. 

The Tuiks have at last awoke to the danger of their situa- 
tion, and realised the nearness of their impending fate. 11 In 
Asia there arc still shady vallies,” said the Vazirs of Sultan 
Mustafa, “ where pleasure kissques may be built.” 

Musalman fatalism inclines its votaries to acquiesce in the 
inevitable instead of fruitlessly smuggling with an adverse fate. 
The piophecics of the impending conquest of the 41 seven infidel 
kingdoms of the Faiang,” have been replaced by equally well- 
authenticated, but more plausible predictions of a temporary 
expulsion of Islam from the European shores, which is to 
precede its final triumph : and, is to be, (according to the 
usual style of prophetic interpretation in^ a failing creed), the 
beginning of the end, and the precursor of the final judgment. 

Reforming Sultans and Vazirs have striven desperately to turn 
back the tide of adversity and to keep foes and fate at bay, but 
with success little commensurate with their hopes and exertions. 
The origin and progress of reform in Musalman countries is 
exactly converse to that among European peoples ; in the 
latter reform is demanded by the democracy, and wrung by 
threats of revolution from reluctant rulers : in the former Shahs 
and Sultans force reform at the point of the sword down the 
throats of a recalcitrant nation. The conservative instinct 
which are the natural concomitants of the Moslem religion 
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among ail races, would alone make the Turks indisposed to' 
any social or political change, and their Turanian descent would 
also conduce to a similar effect : and their pride, both of 
race and of religion, was deeply offended by the fact that the 
measures of reform sought to be thrust upon them, were 
imitated from Europeans and Christians. The reforming Sul- 
tan Mahmud was himself a zealous Islamite, and his aim and 
object was not to bring Turkey into harmony with the civiliza- 
tion of Europe, but to enable her to defy it, by restoring her 
old military ascendancy. He imagined that the novel superi- 
ority of the Christian arms was the sole cause of the decadence 
of Turkey, and that if the Ottoman warriors could be drilled 
and disciplined like Germans and Russians, they might again 
bear the crescent banner victoriously to Buda and Kaminice. 
He strove to alter the outward form of the national organiza- 
tion while leaving the spirit untouched ; and he produced a 
system, which though more in accordance with ‘European 
civilization and the temper of the times, was yet utterly un- 
suited to the genius and the traditions of the nation. 

Moreover, he found but few willing, and no capable instru- 
ments of his policy among the Turks themselves. In similar 
circumstances, Peter the Great employed Lefort, and other 
Frenchman and Germans to reform and civilize Russia and 
its civil and military institutions, a task which he would pro- 
bably never have accomplished by means of the Russians 
themselves. But Sultan Mahmud was debarred, by the pre- 
judices of his creed, from employing the only instruments that 
could have carried out hjs reforms to an effective result. Turkey 
had once actually the talents of Von Moltke himself at her 
service, and disdained to avail herself of the sword of a Chris- 
tian 1 

The English are now proving in Egypt how necessary is 
European supervision to the effectual working of European, 
that is to say, civilized methods of administration in an Ori- 
ental country. Had the Turkish Sultans, instead of only 
seeking the advice of German experts, placed the working of 
their military administration, and the leading of their troops 
in the hands of German officers, the crescent might still be 
floating ever the fortresses on the Danube. 

Turkish literature has undergone as complete and striking a 
change as has the costume and military system of the nation. 
Hitherto it had been founded entirely on the Persian model ; 
and was composed, to a great extent, of versions and trans- 
lations of Persian works. “ Instead of history, " says Von 
Moltke, writing ini *832, the Turks write only inflated bom- 
bast;”. and Mr. Stanley Lane* Poole has given us several 
translated extracts from the Turkish Chronicles written in the 
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Mussajja or rhyming prose, so familiar to the students of 
Persian literature ; these passages have been so cleverly ren- 
dered, that the jingle of the original has been preserved in the 
English translation. The study of European languages, and 
the influence of European thought, has produced an entire 
change in the forms of Turkish literary composition which at 
present follows a French model. The matter is now considered 
more than the manner, and lucidity of expression is more 
admired than intricacy of style. There are already signs of a 
similar and equally desirable change overtaking the national 
literature of Persia. 

The chapter on Ottoman Literature is a most interesting one, 
and contains many extracts from the Kasidas and Ghazals of 
Turkish poets faithfully and rhythmically translated into 
English verse, which though, of couise, falling far short of the 
standard of the original, as all poetical pieces must when ren- 
dered into a {preign tongue, still give the English reader some 
impression of both the merits and defects of the old style of 
Turkish poetry. The prevailing motive of the Modern 
Turkish poets is a pathetic melancholy, probably imitated 
from the French Romantic School, and reflecting, as our 
author suggests, the sad story of the waning foitune of a once 
victorious race. 

The doom of Turkey is not difficult to foresee, though it is 
not so easy to foretell the exact manner of its accomplishment. 
In spite of the guarantee of the integrity of the Ottoman 
dominions by the Great Powers at the Treaty of Paiis after the 
Crimean War, we find mo^t of them joining in the first parti- 
tion of Turkey effected by the Berlin Congress in 1878. And, 
as in the case of Poland, the first paitition will probably and 
naturally be followed by a second and a third. The Ottoman 
Empire may continue to exist some ccntuiies later as a petty 
Asiatic State ; or it may be dissoKcd by the shock of the 
expulsion of its dynasty from Constantinople : an event that 
cannot be very long delayed. 

The ceaseless south waid match of Russia will, without doubt, 
soon bring the Muscovite to Eizeroum anc * Tichizond : and 
England will then appear on the shores of the Persian Gulf and 
th*e banks of the Euphrates, in the same character which she 
has assumed at Cyprus and in Egypt. 

The only miracle that could avert the approaching political 
extinction of Turkey and of the other independent Musalman 
States would be, a reform of Islam on lines that might bring 
Muhammadan institutions into harmony with the spirit ol the 
age in which we live. Such a reform as we may possibly see 
happily accomplished in Moslem India by the teachings and 
efforts of men like Maulavi Chiiagh Ali and Sayyid Husain 

H 
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Balgrimi Imad-ud-Daula, and others who strive to re- 
concile the creed of Isldm with the teachings of nature. But 
of such a general reform there is but little hope ; and the main 
current of ideas in the Moslem world runs in the contrary 
direction : towards a vain ideal of a restoration of the Khali- 
fate, and a return to the political ideas and institutions of the 
time of the Prophet and his successors. Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole thus closes the last chapter of his story of Turkey : — 

There arc some who believe in a great Muhammadan levivnl, with the 
SultamKhalif at the head : n second epoch of .Saracen prowess, and a 
return to the day when Turks were simple, sober, honest men who fought 
like lions. There is plenty of such stuff in the people still ; but where are 
their leaders ? '1 ill Carlyle's great man comes, the hero who can lead a 
nation back to the pat ha of valour and righteousness, to dream of the 
regeneration of Tuikey is but a bootless speculation.” 


Art. XIII. — THE FUTURE OF INDIAN 
AGRICULTURE. 

T HE visit of Mr. VocJcker to India tends naturally to a 
consideration of the present attitude of the Government 
towards Agricultural Science. The subject is admittedly of 
great importance, but no attempt will be made here to deal 
with it in a comprehensive manner. However, a few hints may 
prove worth the consideration of those interested in the welfare 
of this country. 

In the first place it may be laid down as an axiom, that no 
serious attempt has been ever made to discover and formulate 
the wants of 4 t.hc Indian cultivator ; /. t\, no expert has been 
employed to study the question from a scientific point of view. 
Mr. Voehkci’s tour is a step in the right direction, but unless 
it be, followed by the regular employment of an Agricultural 
Chemist, whose, attainments are at least equal to his, this visit 
• will prove neatly ns fruitless of practical results as that of Prof. 
Wallace, whose crude notions are only valuable in so far as his 
book “ India in 1S87 ” has directed attention to some of the 
defects in the present system under which the Government is 
supposed to improve Indian agriculture. 

The heads of the various Agricultural Departments may be 
full of zeal, energy and administrative skill, but unfortunately 
none -of them in India know anything practically of Agri- 
cultural Science, for a diploma from an .English College, 
followed by a few hurried experiments in this country, cannot 
qualify a man, however able he may be, to offer useful advice 
on this subject. 

It is an old story that experiments conducted under the 
patronage of the Indian Government have heretofore led to no 
practical results. The machinery that has .been imported or 
invented by our Agricultural Departments has not been accept- 
ed by the Indian cultivator : the manures that have been 
recqmmcndcd have not been generally adopted : the ensilage 
that has been made by General Officers has not been sold ; 
and the improved seeds that have been scattered broadcast 
over Government and Wards’ Estates have not hitherto given 
satisfactory harvests. The result is that an influential party, of 
which the late Sir Ashley Eden was a ’sading member, derides all 
efforts to improve the systems of agriculture that have been in 
vogue herefrom time immemorial ; and the Government of India, 
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owing to the technical ignorance of its advisers, cannot reply 
effectively to the jeers which have greeted its efforts to do use- 
ful work in this direction. It has been like the child who daily 
pulls up the seedling he has planted in order to watch its 
growth. This infantile curiosity and inordinate desire for 
immediate results, have been fatal to all honest enquiry that 
might in time (had time been permitted) have led to knowledge 
sufficiently exact to benefit the Indian cultivator. Let us take 
a few instances. The manufacture of a cheap light plough 
that will turn over the soil is said to be one of India’s 
desiderata. Assuming this to be the case, — though the fact that 
India with its very different conditions of soil and climate does 
really require a plough with a mould-board, has never yet been 
satisfactorily proved, — what is the procedure that has been 
followed by the Agricultural Departments? Either patent 
ploughs have been imported from Europe or America whose 
weight and cost are fatal to their general adoption, or else 
persons, who are incapable of calculating the form of the 
beautiful curve that will turn over most soil with the least 
resistance, have been encouraged to invent cheap ploughs which 
have been freely manufactuted long before the mass of the 
cultivators whom it was intended to benefit have decided that 
such ploughs are after all not superior to those inherited from 
their ancestors. 

Take manures: The Indian cultivator who uses cow-dung 
for fuel, and scatters the ashes over his fields, has been blamed 
for his improvidence by hundreds of officials who were absolutely 
ignorant how far the soil was deficient in the plant constituent 
dissipated by the Indian process. The amount of nitric acid 
that descends in rain has been carefully calculated in Europe, 
but no attempt has ever been made (I believe) to make similar 
calculations for India with its obviously different meteorological 
conditions, and therefore, how is it possible for any one to 
ascertain the requirements of the soil, or to pronounce that 
any given field would benefit more by the application of cow- 
dung before or after burning ? 

The effect of raw bones as a manure varies considerably 
from that observed in Europe. Here, again, is a fruitful sub- 
ject for further enquiiy, but no scientific attempts in this 
direction have, so far as I know, yet been made in India. . 

As regards Stock improvement, the efforts of the Agricul- 
tural Departments have, in some cases, been actually prejudicial. 
As the pressure of the population on the soil increases, pastoral 
classes and their cattle must, if left to themselves, yield to the 
agriculturists. As the pasture grounds are replaced by arable 
fields, the stock deprived of sufficient food becomes degraded, 
and steadily diminishes until it is insufficient for local 
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requirements. Cultivators are then compelled to use better 
stock, having to buy their plough bullocks at fairs and religious 
gatherings, where these have been brought from localities 
where good stock can still be bred in abundance. Left to 
themselves, the poor weedy cattle would die out, and stock- 
breeding in suitable localities would be encouraged. The 
supply would meet the demand to the mutual advantage of 
breeders and cultivators ; but here the Government of India 
steps in with the noblest intentions, and by insisting on the 
preservation of fodder reserves, does its best to check the 
desirable demand for good stock by helping to perpetuate 
steadily deteriorating breeds of cattle. 

Take seed grains: With the exception of Behar indigo 
planters, who have found it advantageous to import foreign seed, 
Indian cultivators generally grow crops from local seed. 
Occasionally an enterprising ryot will take a long and expen- 
sive journey in order to procure a better sample from a foreign 
market. The result of the first year's growth, weather being 
favourable, shows the superiority of the foreign grain, but 
every year this' superiority decreases as the produce assimi- 
lates more and more to the local grain, until the disgusted 
ryot sees that he must procure a fresh supply, or content him- 
•self with the produce of his local market. Now, if Government 
were to collect samples of good grain in suitable centres, the 
ryot might get his giain at a moderate cost, but this is just 
what Government has never done, though the Agricultural 
Exhibitions that have been held from time to time would have 
afforded all the requisite information. The plan usually adopt- 
ed by Agricultural Departments, is to request local authorities 
to order Managers of Government and Wards* Estates to 
conduct experiments in foreign grains. For instance ; suppose 
it be desired to show that good Buxar wheat can be grown 
with advantage in Orissa ; the Manager of a Government 
estate there informs his Collector that he requires one maund 
of seed. This information is passed on thiough the Commis- 
sioner of Orissa, the Director of Land Records, &c., the 
Commissioner of Patna (?), the Collector .of Shahabad, the 
Sub-Divisional Officers of Buxar, and one or two more subordi- 
nates, till it readies a peon who goes into the bazar and buys 
the. cheapest grain that is sufficiently like good seed to deceive 
the Sub-Divisional Officer, who will forward it in due course 
till it reaches the Manager in Orissa. Sometimes the seed 
miscarries, and occasionally it arrives too late, and in any 
case as the seed was probably inferior, the result of one year's 
experiment does not justify (though it may elicit) the opinion 
that the soil, or climate, or both, of the estate are probably 
not suited for the cultivation of Buxar wheat. 
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Take forecasts : A recent circular from the Government of 
India started with the astonishing assumption that the prepara- 
tion of forecasts for winter paddy could probably be effected as 
easily as those submitted for wheat ; and then went on to ask 
the Government of Bengal to submit such a forecast by the 
end of September. The Director of Land Records, &c., 
accepting without demur this assumption which ignores the 
notorious effect of rainfall, &c., up to, and even after the given 
date, requests Commissioners to submit their reports by the 
1st September. Collectors are asked to send their figures in 
by the 15th August, and Sub-Divisional Officers must therefore 
send in their prophecies soon after the beginning of that 
month. Now, assuming (and this is no slight assumption) 
that all Sub-Divisional Officers can form a correct opinion of 
the existing state of the winter paddy, early in August, how 
can they guess therefrom the ultimate outturn, and what 
will be the value of statistics founded on these gufesses, which 
will reach the Government of India by the 30th September, 
and be published in October or November ? Will any grain 
merchant trust in such a forecast more than in the more recent 
estimates of local agents ? 

Enough has been said to show the futility of trying to im- 
prove agriculture in India on the present system. The follow- ‘ 
ing remedies might, perhaps, remove the reproach under which 
the Government now suffers : — 

First — the appointment, on a suitable salary, of a skilled 
agricultural chemist with administrative skill. He should be 
allowed sufficient capital and a free-hand for at least twenty 
years. He must never be required to justify his existence 
before the expiration of that period. Remember that Sir John 
Laws and Dr. Gilbert have been hard at woik for about double 
that time, and even yet they are still prosecuting their en- 
quiries ; nor can they speak with certainty of the conditions 
which govern the growth of even the common farm crops and 
grasses. For instance, German chemists have recently thrown 
doubts on some conclusions about the power of legumes to 
assimilate free nitrogen, which, it was thought had been estab- 
lished more than twenty years ago. 

Secondly — the stoppage of all expenditure on experiments 
by unqualified theorists, such as those made on ensilage a few 
years ago. 

Thirdly — having appointed the qualified agricultural chemist, 
let there be no unnecessary interference with his work and 
expenditure within limits fixed by the Secretary of State, 
in consultation with the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. 

YThe time for half measures is past. No one has a right to 
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assume that, because heretofore uninspired teachers have 
attempted in vain to preach a gospel that they did not under- 
stand, that Western science, which has done so much for the 
East in all other departments, has nothing to teach the 
ignorant Indian ryot Once show him that a proposed change 
is advantageous, the cultivator’s alleged stupid conservatism 
will disappear. Just as he adopted Mylne and Thompson's 
sugar mill as soon as he saw that it was an improvement on 
his old fashioned wooden structure, so will he adopt machinery, 
seed, stock, or patent manures, directly it has been proved that 
the adoption of new methods will be beneficial to his interests ; 
but till that date our present system is worse than useless ; for 
by our ignorant experiments, we increase the cultivator’s 
innate distrust of Western science, and retard the date on 
which the future Director of Agriculture having supplemented 
his knowledge of Western science by laborious and protracted 
research in India, will declare himself ready to preach the true 
gospel, which once accepted, as it must be over the whole con- 
tinent, will cpnvert one of the poorest into one of the richest 
countries in the world. 


D. B. 



Art. XIV.— the eighth international 

ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

Held at Stockholm and Christiania. 

September 1889. 

T HE idea of International Oiiental Congresses was con- 
ceived in Paris, and in that city in the year 1873 the 
first was held : the example was followed by London in 1874, 
by St. Petersburgh in 1876, Florence 1878, Berlin 1881, Leyden 
in 1883, Vienna in 1886, and Stockholm in 1889. Having 
taken part in all these meetings, except the first, I have 
published accounts of them in the pages of this periodical, and 
now proceed to chronicle the events of the last at Stockholm. 

The object has been most laudable, and great success has 
attended the movement : the object was, that the scholars and 
students of Oriental languages, literature, and archaeology, 
might periodically meet and take stock of the progress of 
each branch of science, and that the members of each nation 
and university, or museum, might no longer work in seclusion 
from their fellow labourers except by the medium of their 
learned woiks, periodicals and cyclopaedias ; another object 
was, that friendships, or at least acquaintances, might be formed 
and animosities removed. 

At the congresses of Paris and London, there was a great 
severity and simplicity in the proceedings. Flaneurs and 
outsiders were not permitted to introduce themselves into the 
roll of membership ; there were no entertainments, or distrac- 
tions, or dinners ; the scholars met for their business, and then 
dispersed to their lodgings. The authorities took no notice of 
the congress, and in the great cities qf Paris and London it 
attracted no more notice than a reunion of doctors or geo- 
graphers, and made much less stir than the British Association. 

At St. Petersburgh the new departure commenced, and 
moderate entertainments were offered ; it was noticed that an 
element of non-scholars, such as passing travellers, and a 
considerable female colouring had introduced themselves. The 
presence of the Emperor of Brazil as a member, gave a flavour 
of royalty. In the succeeding congress at Florence the female 
element was excluded, but the number of flaneurs was greatly 
increased. Entertainments and excursions multiplied. At 
St. Petersburgh all the members had been feasted in the 
absence of the Emperor in the palaces of Peterhof and Tsarki 
S*lo, At Florence the delegates were entertained in the Pitti 
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Palace in the name of the King by his brother the Duke of 
Aosta. In the next two congresses at Berlin and Leyden 
there was a return to Spartan severity ; hospitality was indeed 
offered, but not of a character to impede business ; in both 
countries royalty turned away its face from the congress much 
to the advantage of real work. 

In the next congress at Vienna the festivities and enter- 
tainments and excursions multiplied ; the congress was 
placed under the protection of a benevolent Archduke, whose 
kindness and courtesy were above all praise, but there was a 
manifest downgrade tendency as regards despatch of business. 
In the eighth congress last September at Stockholm and 
Christiania, owing to the condescending kindness and genial 
hospitality of the Sovereign and people of Sweden and Norway, 
business disappeared, and from the first day of assembly 
to the last of parting, there was a succession of dinners, operas, 
excursions, entertainments and illuminations; long after mid- 
night the delighted congrcssionists would get them to their 
beds. Nothing but a frame of cast-iron could stand the strain. 
Nothing 'but the appetite of a German student, ready to lay 
up provision for the winter, could dispose of the splendid 
repasts. A positive irruption took place of flaneurs, tourists 
and casuals ; there were some most prejudicial changes of 
method, for, instead of quiet work of scholars in the sections, 
several days were devoted to collective meetings of all the 
sections to hear set speeches in the different languages of 
Europe and Asia, under the presidency of His Majesty in 
person ; there was only a dummy President and an all-powerful 
General Secretary. Several bond fide Orientals, in the dress of 
their country, were presented to be stared at like some choice 
phenomena of Barnum's all-world show, and indeed the good 
people of Scandinavia seemed to think that it was a collection 
of Orientals not of Otientalists : the streets were crowded to see 
the members pass by ; whole villages turned out to see the 
train which conveyed the collective congress from Stockholm 
to Christiania, and there was a feeling of wonder and dis- 
appointment that .there were no elephants, camels, tigers, 
tents, and other paraphernalia of Oriental gatherings the 
contemporaneous arrival of a travelling menagerie would have 
been most desirable. Good work was indeed transacted some- 
how or other, but, when the excitement and delight of the 
shows, and the good eating had passed away, there was a 
feeling of disappointment with the result of the congress In 
thoughtful minds. No sufficient arrangement was made for 
the place or time of future congresses, and it is obvious that 
the responsibility imposed upon any country Xo receive future 
congresses is greatly enhanced, for whence are the funds to 
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come in such cities as London, Paris or Berlin, to meet such 
expenditure ; while, on the other hand, the absence of entertain- 
ments will give rise to most invidious comparisons of the 
present with the past. 

In the narrative of this congress, I shall notice (i) the locale 
and personellc, (ii) the festivities briefly, (iii) the business transac- 
ted in as full a detail as the imperfect daily bulletins permit me, 
(iv) lastly, the sinister outlook for the future, for we have come 
to the parting of the ways. We must return to the old ways 
of the congress, or this will indeed prove to be the last. 

The following countries were represented : Austria, Baden, 
Bardda (India), Bavaria, Bosnia, Brazil, Denmaik, Egypt, France, 
Great Britain, British India, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Persia, 
Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Saxony. Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Siam, Turkey. The following universities sent delegates : In 
Germany. Halle, Griefswald, Giessen, Berlin, Munich. In 
Austria, Vienna and Prague. In Denmark, Copenhagen. In 
Sweden, Upsdla and Lund. In the United States, Baltimore 
and Providence. In Russia, Helsingfors, St. Peterburgh and 
Kazan. In Great Britain, Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh : 
in British India, Bombay. Possibly other universities were 
indirectly represented by distinguished members of their body. 
The following learned societies were represented : in Germany, 
the German Oriental Society, and the Scientific Society of 
Munich. In Austria, the Vienna Oriental Museum, and the 
Buda-Pest Hungarian Society. In Belgium the Archaeological 
Society. In Russia the Finno-Ugrian Society, and the Im- 
perial Archaeological Society. In France, the Asiatic and 
Anthropological Societies, and the Academy of Hippo at Bone 
in Algeria. In Great Britain, the Royal Asiatic and Geographi- 
cal Societies, the Biblical Archaeology, the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. In British India, the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In Italy 
the Academy “ dei Lincei,” the Vatican Library, the Scientific 
Society of Turin. In the Netherlands the Oriental Society. 

The presents of books to the congress, and afterwards to the 
royal libraries of Sweden and Norway were magnificent. 
Conspicuous were those sent by the Vatican Library : the 
British and Foreign Bible Society sent tianslations of portions 
of the Bible in one hundred languages, selected from a much 
larger number, as specimens of the languages in the five por- 
tions of the world. Such a present could have been made by 
no other Society in the world, and in no century preceding the 
present one* The India Office presented a magnificent collec- 
tion of their Works : authois, publishers, and societies helped 
to cover tables with individual works ; or series of publications 

in fact, no previous congress had received such splendid 
presents. It represented a grand harvest of intellectual activity. 
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The excessive number of members was to be deplored* as 
it turned the congress into a bear-garden. In 1881, at the 
Berlin Congress, there were 290 members; at Leydenjn 1883, 
there were 454 ; in 1886 at Vienna there 424; at the present 
congress in 1889 there were 713, of whom 198 weie Swedes or 
Noiwegians, and 515 strangers, among whom there were some 
Orientals, rather than Orientalists, as Egypt sent seven, Algeria 
two, Japan three, British India four, Persia four, Turkey 
twenty-eight. Many of those who came fiom countries in 
Europe, might, with advantage to the congress, have staid at 
home ; at the same time the absence of many familiar faces 
at former congresses was deplored, Death had been busy 
duiing the last three years, and many mote illustrious scholars 
were kept at home by age, or want of strength for the exertion, 
or domestic affliction, and they were wise ; for a man must be 
strong as well as learned to go through such an ordeal as the 
last congiess : it is a subject of congratulation that no deaths 
did occur during the sittings It is not, indeed, desirable, that 
ladies should, by a hard and fast rule, be excluded. Some came 
on their own meats and others as companions to their husbands 
and fathers, who would not come without them. Nor should 
students ol oriental subjects be excluded, or scholarly men, 
because they have published no books and occupy no profes- 
sional position — for an intelligent and sympathising audience 
is greatly to be appreciated. But it is beyond reason that the 
congress should be choked, like the Flavian amphitheatre at 
Rome by men and women, a rude and ignorant mob, seeking 
only “ pancm ct cii censes.’ 1 

The communications entered on the list were numerous, 
various and interesting. A perusal of the pamphlet Which 
recorded them is a fair exemplar and measure of the enormous 
field over which Oriental reseaich now extends. Some members 
wiote of what had happened in a dim and remote past ; 
others dealt with phenomena actually exhibited at the pre- 
sent time ; some communications dealt with grammatical 
minutiae. Five or six members were hcaid in the sections 
disputing about the true value of a s) liable, or even a let* 
ter, and their views wete wholly irieconcilable ; in other 
sections grand principles were discussed, affecting the in- 
terests of vast populations, or of the whole human race. 
Sometimes the past history of a people, ignored by Romans 
and Greeks, was disinterred and revealed to the astonishment 
of the nineteenth century: if there had been more time, 
and an exclusion of frivolous amusements and fyoHsh display, 
the serious results of this congress, as evidenced by the bfti of 
fare, would have equalled that of any of its predecessors ; a& 
is, by their own intrinsic value, they deserve *^j^|>raise, * * 
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The city of Stockholm was worthy of the greatest of as- 
semblies, and His Majesty King Oscar II, as a scholar and a 
patron of scholats, was worthy of the place which he occupied, 
and of the city in which he resided. The hotels were excel- 
lent, the Committee of management had made admit able 
arrangements, and the weather was magnificent. In the 
material scheme there was not a single contretemps : if a 
scientific congress ought to be conducted in the manner 
adopted by the Committee, the tribute of entire success is due 
to those who carried out the piogramme. 

The expenditure must have been enoimous, some portions of 
which were defrayed by the King, the municipalities, and 
private individuals ; but it is an open secret that the Managing 
Secretary, Count Landberg, was by far the greatest contributor. 
The congress lasted ten days, ftom Sunday Sept, i, on which 
an infoimal meeting took place in the Grand Hotel, until 
Wednesday Sept ii, when it finally broke up at Gotenburgh, 
and duiing that period on every day theic were receptions, 
dinners, luncheons, breakfasts and suppers, visits to celebrated 
spots like Gambia, Upsala, or to see watei falls and castles, 
exhibitions of natation and electricity, operas and steamer-trips. 
The kindness and hospitality of the people of Sweden and 
Norway was extraordinary ; to those who recollected the diffeient 
kind of reception affoided to previous congiesscs at London 
and Berlin, the contrast seemed overwhelming. His Majesty 
received the whole multitude in his royal Castle of Diottning- 
holm on Lake Malar. He conveised without reserve with any 
one who wished to have the honour of being presented to him. 
The illuminations on the shores of the lake were most striking, 
extending over a space of many miles. Had it been a con- 
gress of European Sovereigns, or the elite of Europe in arts, 
arms, and station, more could not have been done than was 
done for the very mixed multitude which had paid their twenty 
francs for membership for the sake of the entertainments. 
The trip to Upsala deseives special mention. At Upsala the 
students of the university received the whole congress with 
unbounded hospitality ; the great gothic translation of the 
Bible by Ulfilas was exhibited. At old, or Gamla Ups&la, the 
hill of Odin was occupied, mead was diunk from horns, and 
King Oscar presented a magnificent horn as a kind of heir- 
loom to be handed on from congress to congtess. 

Another feature should be noticed ; for weeks previous, all 
the newspapers had announced that a certain Get man Professor, 
resident at Oxford, was specially invited to the congress as 
^Jjg-opuest of King Oscar ; upon arrived at Stockholm, it trans- 
pired were no less than twelve royal guests, not 

* necessarily scholarsrasone wB the Wife of the Oxford Professor. 
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A still more remarkable instance of royal bounty and ap- 
preciation of merit, took place on the last day of the congress at 
Stockholm, for a shower of stars fell on certain membeis, the 
German Professor above alluded to, the General Secretary, a 
sinologue from Paris, a printer at Leipzig, a publisher at Leyden, 
another publisher at London, and the worthy librarian of the 
India Office, London. Two grand crosses of the order of the 
Northern Star, five Commandcrships of the same order, one 
Commandership of St. Olaf, and eight knighthoods of the 
Northern Star St. Olaf, and Gustav Vasa, were thus disposed 
of. The well-known passion of foreigners to grand crosses 
and breloques at their button hole was thus gratified. Hand* 
some gold medals were also conferred on some of the genuine 
orientals. Medals were also confened in reward for works of 
merit, on Professor Noldekc, one of the greatest scholars of 
Europe, who was absent ; on Piofcssor De Goejc, the celebra- 
ted scholar of Leyden, fiom the Khedive of Egypt ; and on 
Professor Goldzihcr of Buda-Pcst, by King Oscar ; and a 
special gold medal and the Order of Vasa was bestowed on 
Mohamud Chakri-cb-Alusi of Baghdad for a learned work on 
a Semitic subject. Mention is made of these events to show 
how heavily weighted will be the manageis of any future con- 
gress, with no decorations and medals to bestow, and no festive 
resources at any great city or univeisity-town at their disposal. 

I now proceed to the business of the Congress : — 

The languages permitted to be used were French, English, 
German, Italian and Latin, Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, 
Chinese, and Japanese &c. Some of the poetical recitations 
weie, we regret to say, discordant and ridiculous, calculated to 
give a false notion of the intelligence of Orientals, such as the 
natives of India. 

The business was divided into five sections — 

I. Modern Semitic. 

II. Ancient Semitic, including Cuneiform. 

III, Aryan. 

IV. Central Asia and Extreme Orient. 

V. Malaysia and Polynesia. 

The members of the congress, at least those of them who 
knew anything of the object of the assembly, giouped them- 
selves at pleasure in one or more of these sections, and proceed- 
ed to elect their sectional Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and 
Secretaries, and this operation, which sometimes gives trouble, 
was accomplished satisfactorily. By a bold stroke of genius, 
the Aryan section elected a triad of three to dischaige the 
office of President, and thus staved off a divergence of opinion 
as to the merits of three scholars of very different calibre. 

The congress was opened on Monday September 2nd, in the 
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Riddar-Husct, or Hall of Knights, by the King in person 
accompanied by the Crown Prince. All the representatives of 
foreign powers and their ladies were present ; in fact, it was a 
grand State-ceremony. This was one of the flaws of the 
arrangemeat. By special request, members appeared in their 
academical costumes, and Military and civil uniforms were 
conspicuous. Delegates of Governments were presented to 
His Majesty, who read an address in the French language : 
it was choice and pretty, full of poetry, but had not much 
bearing on the congiess. 

41 Ce ne sont pas seulement les guarante sieclcs, qui vous con- 
“ templent : e’est plittdt vous, qui du haut des monuments de la 
u Science contemplez les sicclcs.” 

44 Pretcz Torcille aux murmures mystiques dc nos immenses 
“ forfits, aux douces harmonies des vagues qui coupent nos 
u rivages : contcmplcz la vieige bcaute de nos vallees, la 
41 majesti de nos Alpcs, les sombres prepondenses de pos fjoids.’* 

He was followed by M. d’ Ehicnheim, who in the few words 
which he uttered, informed us that he had no pretence whatever 
to any knowledge of otiental sciences. He seemed only 
faintly to realise the composition of the congress, for he des- 
cribed the members as “ hahituecs, que vous etes % aux splendeurs 
4< Orientales, a cclle de passe com me a cclle de presen t.” 

Those who had simply paid their twenty francs for the sake 
of the entertainments, must have been stung by this unintention- 
al satiie. 

The General Secretary, Count Landberg, followed with an 
oration in French, placing the very raison d'etre of a congress 
on the wrong baste. Accoiding to him, this piivate assembly of 
learned men, meeting for their own pleasure, and travelling for 
the most part at their own expense quite prepared to pay their 
own hotel bills, are transformed into humble seekers of the 
hospitality of the King of Norway and Sweden, in no way at 
any period of their existence connected with Asia. I quote the 
following : — 

" Ccst votre Majestd, qui avec une magnificence de Khalife 
44 m* a mis a mSme de idaliser mon plus cher desir, qui etait de 
14 presenter mes confreres d’ Europe et d'Orient au Souverain 
44 de ma patrie ! ” 

Baron von Kremer, the President of the Vienna Congress, 
whose death we have since to deplore, followed with a brief 
speeqh of thanks to the King in German. 

It is plpasant to think that there was no courtly flattery in 
the EprJjlish language from the beginning to the end of the 
xwagress ; but by no members of the congress were the condes- 
cending kindness and remarkable attainments of the King 
wore highly valued than by the British representatives. 
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In all previous congresses, where the President was one of 
ourselves, every delegate of a foreign country was offered the 
opportunity of speaking, and if he had books to offer t to make 
remarks on the same. On this occasion the opening meeting 
was a kind of Court-reception, and delegates not recommended 
to the favour of the General Secretary, were pushed off into the 
back row of seats : I quote the order : — 

u Ne pourrent prendre la parole que ceux qui y aurent etfe 
“ admis la vielle par le Secretaire General” 

Six days were to be spent at Stockholm : the forenoon of the 
of the first (Monday) had been spent in the opening, which was 
reasonable ; some of the sections commenced business in the 
afternoon. Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday were thus 
occupied. The rooms were commodious and several sections 
sat at the same time, and good earnest work was done, but the 
stance was often cut piematurely short by the allurements of 
banquets,* excursions, &c. Friday and Saturday were entirely 
thrown away. Of course, either the forenoon or afternoon of 
Saturday was properly devoted to the closing meeting, but it 
was a stupid and provoking innovation to take two whole day9 
for recitations in unknown languages, or essays read by speaker*, 
without the opportunity for discussion, which is the very life 
of a congress or conference. I propose to pass under the 
review, necessarily brief, the solid work of the first few days 
at Stockholm without keeping to section or particular day. 
At Christiania, the congtcss had become a sight-seeing mob, 
a kind of “Demos 99 relaxed by continuous good feeding and 
junketing, and little or no work was done : however, whatever 
was done is recorded in a feeling of giatitude and respect to the 
long suffering scholars, who in their distant homes had worked 
up papers to be lead and discussed by sympathetic friends, 
and found themselves elbowed out by the excitement of a 
caffe chantant, or a peripatetic hippodrome. 

I proceed to notice papers which are real contributions to 
knowledge : — 

On the Nabataean Inscriptions in the Sinaitic Pen msula. 

By Prof. J. Eutim,’ 

Whereas the number of Nabataean inscriptions copied by 
previous travellers scarcely comes up to 300, Prof. Euting^ sue-** 

* ceeded last spring m adding 700 to the collection. He achieved 
this success simply because he travelled as an Arab, and climbed 
barefooted along the rocks in places ovei looked by Other 
collectors. Also of many inscriptions previously known, he 
brought home better copies and squeezes, yielding the novel and 
important result, that some of the inscriptions were fou$d to be - 
dated. Thus, one showing the year 126, * being the year of the 
three emperors, 1 ’ agrees according to the aera of Bosra, which 
commences in the year ivi A.D., with 237 of our sera* The etb & 
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bears the date 85 (=A.D. i$6). As compared with Glaser’s S. 
Arabian insciiptions,* these Nabataean inscriptions are not im- 
portant on account of their age any mote than by their contents, 
for they mostly convey only greetings and names. But they furnish 
valuable mateiial for tracing the history of the origin of Arabic 
writing. 

Kappadokian Cuneiform Tablets . 

By the Rev. A. II. Sayce, m a. 

In 1881 Mr. Pinches diew attention to two Cuneiform tablets, 
said to come from Kappadokia, one of which was in the British 
Musuem, the other in the Louvre. They were written in a pecu- 
liar futm of Cuneiform scnpt, and did not seem to be in the 
Assyrian language ; Mr. Pinches concluded therefore that they 
represented the ancient language of Kappariokia. The following 
year Pi of. Ramsay was staiting on a tour of exploration in eastern 
Asia Minor, and 1 asked him to tr quite for Cuneiform tablets. 
His inquiries proved ft unless, however; but just befoie he left 
Kaisaityeh he noticed some tablets in a shop which he bought 
for a small sum of money. On his return to England, he handed 
them over to me. I found that they weie similar to the two 
tablets published by Mr. Pinches, and published tiansliterations 
of them in the '* Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Aichaeo- 
logy/* November 1883 The tablets are now in the Biitish 
Museum. 

Since then I have inyself purchased some Kappadokian texts, 
others have been obtained by Dr. Peters for the University of 
Pensylvama, wtiile moie than twenty are in the collection of M. 
GolenUheff at St. Petersburg!!. The latter are mostly in a vefy 
perfect condition, and as some of them are wntten in the moie 
ordinary type of Cuneiform, a comparison of the latter with what 
may be termed the K.tpadokian script, has enabled M. Goldnisheff 
and myself to indennfy the Kappadokian characteis to which a 
false value or no value at all had previously been assigned. As 
soon as the true values of the characters weie ascertained, I found 
that the language of the tablets was an Assyiian dialect, which 
presented several phonetic peculiarities, and contained words 
which are probably of foreign otigin. The phonetic peculiai ities 
agreed with those of certain of the Tel el-Amatna texts from 
Northern Syria, as, for instance, the substitution of gimel for 
kaph . Moreover, the forms of the characters lesemblo those of 
the Syrian tablets fiom Tel-el-Amai na, and since the Kappadokian 
tablets contain phrases which are common in the Tel-el A mama 
texts, but are unknown in Assyrian of later date, we may con- 
clude that the libraty from which they are deiived was founded 
in the same age as that of the Tel-el Amarna collection. It was 
probably situated in the count! y called “ Khanu the greater/* by 
the Assyrians, mention of which is made in a letter of Assur- 
yuballidh of Assyria to the Egyptian king. 

A large proportion of the proper names occuring in the Kap- 
padokian texts aie compounded with the name of Assur, and so 

* Professor Euting’s communication was preceded by one from 
Dr. Ed. Glaser on the results of his journey in S. Arabia. He 
stated that whereas pteviously only two or three hundred inscrip* 
^ tions from those parts had been known, he had bi ought home 
copies of 900, some of which are of the highest historical value, 
and probably go back 2,500 years. 
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imply that the library belonged to an Assy t inn colony. Some of 
the foreign names found in them are said to be those of gttfi or 
“ strangers.' 1 The title of limmu is also met with. All the 
tablets I have examined 1 elate to commercial transactions, prin- 
cipally to the lending of money. One of them is a quittance for 
the receipt of a large amount of lead. 

p 

On two Recent Publication on Semitic Epigraphy. 

By Professor D. H. Muller. 

Professor D. H. Muller placed on the table of the Semitic 
Section his two recent publications, viz., 1, a Glossary to the 
Corpus Inscnptionum Semiticarum, and 2, Epigraphic Monu- 
ments from Arabia, from Euting’s copies and squeezes, and gave 
a brief account of each. 

No. 1 is a criticism of pait fasc. 1 of the Cotpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum, recently edited by MM. J. and H. Derenbouig, and 
containing 69 Sabaean and Ilimyaritic inscriptions. The author, 
while giving due piaise to the Institute de France (Acad£mie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Letteis) for the gieat services it has 
rendcied^o Semitic epigraphy and Semitic studies gcneially,-! sees 
himself compelled to pass a seivere ciiticism on this part of the 
Corpus. Although of the 69 inscriptions here brought together, 
there ate -only 18 not yet previously published, the reviewer 
charges the editors with a large number of wrong readings and 
interpietations, and with a want of that epigraphical tact and 
philological ciiticism which are the main bases of eveiy sue 
cessful decipheiment. He concludes with these woids: 41 The 
Coipus Inscriptionum Scmiticaium will for a long time continue 
to be the woik by which Semitic studies will be gauged and 
directed. Such an impoitant publication has therefore to be 
judged by a different standard to that which would apply to an 
individual attempt at decipherment. In such a work reliability 
and solid methodical ciiticism, together with a complete command 
of all the known matcual aud the hteiature, are indispensable 
postulates.” 

No, 2 contains 150 newly published inscriptions from el-Ora 
(N. Atabia) which were collected by Prof. Euting of Strassburg, 
and committed to the editor for publication. One half of them 
were found to be aitiibutable to a Mincean colony who had their 
commetcial factories in this neighborhood throughout at least 
• 200 years. The lcmaining 75 inscriptions are wiitten in a 
chaiacter and in a North Arabian dialect which had alieady pro- 
duced a literary language about ten or twelve centuiies before 
Muhammad. In the grammatical sketch which the author gives 
of this dialect, he defines exactly its position within the range of 
the Semitic languages. Palaeographically the writing proves to 
be a transition alphabet between the Phoenician and the Sabaean. 
.The insciiptions dciive fiom Thainud, who is mentioned in the 
cuneiform wntings and the Koian. The graphic representations 
laid before the Section specially interested the members. The 
author gives the name of Lih>anl to this new language and writing, 
and shows that alieady on a Babylonian cylinder (of the year 
1000 a. C) in the British Museum this character is found engraved. 

Prof J. Oppeit drew attention to the importance of these 
inscriptions with some laudatory rematks, and Prof, Haupt 
suggested that henceforth new texts communicated to tho Con- 
gress should be written on a black board* 


*5 
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Prof. Muller spoke as follows: — “The 25th January 1867,—- 
the day on which E. Renan* together with de Saulcy, Longperier, 
and Waddington, placed before the 4 Acaddmie des Inscription 
ct Belles Lettres’ the proposition that they should undertake the 
publication of a Corpus Inscrip tionum Semiticarum > — will ever 
remain, memorable m the history of Semitic epigtaphy and 
philology. The Insiitut de France has not only given a new and 
powerful impulse for the sifting and investigation of the existing 
epigraphical materia), but has constantly directed its attention 
towards the exploration of new fields of reseat ch, and the collec- 
tion of numerous inscriptions. In reviewing at the present time, 
after the lapse of 22 yeais, what has been done in Semitic epi- 
graphy, and how lich, and in part how trustworthy, the materials 
are, we may justly say that not the least part of the merit is due 
to the publication of the Corpus Inscriptionum undertaken by 
the Institute.*’ * 

On the Origin and the Date of Composition of the Navigatio 
Sancti Brandani . 

By Professor J. M. DE GOEJE. «, 

It has been more than once remarked that there exists a strik- 
ing resemblance between the well known tale of Smdbad’s 
adventure on the back of the whale-island, and that of the Navi- 
galio. Dr. Schioder endeavoured to prove in the introduction to 
his edition of the Navigatio, that the Oiient owes this tale to the 
Occident, but his argument cannot be accepted. On the contrary, 
all tends to show that the author of the Navigatio borrowed 
this tale from Sindbad. A careful examination of all the 
passages of the Navigatio in which the whale occuis, leads to the 
conclusion that two different tales have been combined — one, that 
of the Sindbad adventure, the other that of the whale, wholly 
subjected to St. Brandan, which transfers on its back the Saint 
and his monks to the Birds’ Paradise. This latter, the old Bran- 
dan legend, has been preserved from a now lost Life of St. 
Brandan by Rodolphus Glaber in the Historia sui tempons, wntten 
in 1047. To this old legend must also be traced the statement 
that the peregrination lasted seven years. Besides the episode 
of the whale-island, the author of the Navigatio borrowed several 
other tales from Sindbad, even the desciiption of the Paradise 
itself. It is probable that, whilst being in the East, he assisted 
at a lecital of the tale of Sindbad, and, misled by the resemblance 
m sound between the names of Sindbad and St. Brandan (as the 
English sailors made St. John from Smdan), he took the hero of 
that tale to be his saint. He could the less doubt of their iden- 
tity, as the tale had in common with the old Brandan legend, an 
adventure on the back of a whale, and as the seven voyages of 
Sindbad seemed to correspond with the seven years of the pere- 
grination of the saint. That the author must have been in the, 
East is clear from his description of the miraculous lighting of 
the lamps of the altar, which took place every year on the 
eve before Easter in the Chuich of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. 

The author of the Navigatio borrowed also, but indirectly, 
from the tale of the adventurers of Lisbon, who, in the tenth 
century, made a voyage of discovery m the Atlantic. Edi i»i, 
who wrote in 1154, gave some extracts ftom this tale. 

The particulars about the birthplace and the monasteiy of St; 
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B randan, given in the beginning of tbe Navigatio, seem to belong 
to the old legend. From the circumstance that one or two Irish 
names have been falsely translated, we may conclude that tbe 
author was not a born Irishman. 

The second part (which could not be read) contains the proofs 
that the Navigatio has been composed in the nth century, and 
shows that neither the known passage of the Martyrologium of 
Tallaght, nor Bill's life of St. Machutus (St. Malou) are in opposi- 
tion with that conclusion. Both furnish us with valuable infor- 
mation about the growth of the Brandan legend. It gives further 
an ample discussion of the relation existing between the Navigatio 
and the Imram Maelduin, and ends by showing that the Navigatio 
had never in Ireland the popularity which it enjoyed on the 
continent of Western Europe. 

On Ibn Sina's Treatise entitled 4 The Bird.* 

By Professor A. F. VAN MBHREN. 

4 The Bird ’’ is one of the mystic treatises of the celebrated 
Arabic philosopher Ibn Sina or Avicenna, probably written after 
his Hay b.» Yaqzin during his sojourn at the court of AlA-ed- 
Daulah at Ispahan. Its style, especially at the commencement, 
is full of enigmatical expressions, and presents many difficulties ; 
these are lessened, however, by the commentary and Persian 
translation, the work of a certain Omar b. Sabhan, a copy of which 
is in the British Museum (Cat. Cod. MSS. Or. II. 450, No. 26). 

The following is an account of this allegorical composition, 
which tesembles in many points one of the didactic poems of 
Aurelius Frudentius, a Christian poet of the fourth century (cf. 

Aur. Piudentii dementis carmina, ed. Dressel, Lips, i860, p. 162). 

After a preface addressed to his fiiends, in which he speaks of 
the qualities of real friendship, he proceeds : A party of hunters 
go out to catch birds. After laying their nets, they caught a good 
number, and among them was the author of this story. Shut up 
m their cages, they at first were suffering from their captivity ; but 
they gradually became accustomed to it, till a small number of them 
succeeded in escaping, while the rest, still in captivity, seeing 
them rise in the air, asked them to show them the means of obtain- 
ing their freedom and to aid their escape. These, after some 
hesitation, offered to assist their unfortunate companions, and 
showed them the wav to escape safely from their captivity. When 
they had in their flight arrived in sight of eight high mountains, 
they made great efforts to pass over their summits, and after 
crossing the last they gained access to the palace of the Great King. 
Admitted to his piesence, they began to describe to him their 
wretched condition as caused by the ends .of the chains still 
attached to their feet. Then he promised to furnish them 
with a messenger who should convey to their oppressors the order 
to detach those chains. That messenger of deliverance is the 
angel of Death. 

On the oldest form of the Vpani shads. 

By Professor H. Oldenberg. 

There is no doubt that upa-ni-shad literally means the (reve- 
rential) sitting down by somebody or something. But the ttorrect 
interpretation, that by this term, the sitting down of the pupil by 
the master is intended, who proposes to hand down to him the 
mysterious doctrine of the Upanishad, appears to be untenable. 
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for the reason that the U panished texts constantly and customarily 
speak of a <fc reverential sitting down” in a very different connection 
that i b to say, of that reverential sitting down in which the pious and 
wise concentrate tlieir thoughts upon the highest objects of all 
pondering, viz., the Atman or Brahman. Although in all cases in 
which a verb is required in speaking of a sitting down in that 
sense, "upa as is used rather than a compound of the root sad \ usage 
at once reverts from upa-Hs to upa-ni shad as soon as a substantive 
is requited to convey that meaning. The oldest Upanishads (also 
called adcs'a, namadhcya ) consisted in brief instructions as to in 
what form, or under what definite name the pious had to conceive 
of the Brahman. Round this nucleus those fuither prose and 
mettical elements, which followed the diction used in the Brahmana 
texts, gathered themselves, that we find combined in such texts as 
the Brhad Aranyaka or in the Chfmdogya Upanishad. 

On the Origin and Impot t of the oldest Samans. 

By Professor A. Hillebrandt. 

Professor Hillebiandt states that the two oldest melodies used 
in the Hindu ritual, liihad and Rathantara, were connected with 
the solstice festivals, and that originally the former belonged to 
the summer solstice, and the latter to the winter solstice. This 
fact explains the strange coinpaiisons diawn in reference to them ; 
Firhadrathantaia, e. g. are the two bieasts of the year, or Rathantara 
is wh.it is shoit, Pi had what is long, inasmuch as Rathantara was 
oiiginally sung on the shortest, Bihnd on the longest day of the 
year. Thus some cmious customs, luthcito left unnoticed, gain 
gieatcr significance. It is said, eg. in one of the utual manuals 
that Pi ajapati cieaicd the thundei after the Biliad. Actually, at 
the Muh.'ivi Aliya festival on the day of the summer solstice, drums 
ate used, and with the beating of chums the thunder m imitated.. 
The lite connected with the Rathantara is still more remaikable. 
Prajapati, it is said, created Rathantara, and in its wake the sound 
of the chariot is cieated In correspondence with this, the 
Kathantaia is to be uiltoduccd on a ceitain day by the noise of 
chaiiots. The author recognizes in this an old Arjan rite of the 
winter-solstice festivals, and compares with it the custom pre- 
valent (accotding to Giimm) in some pans of Schleswig of rolling 
a wheel through the village at the Christmas season. He fuither 
endeavours to show that Samans had their oiigmal cult in popular 
piactice, and thence became elements of Bralimanic sacrifice. 
This would explain the reason why, in seveial law-codes, the* 
chanting of the Samans is mentioned in a sneeiing manner. The 
melodics were oiiginally based on worldly texts, which were 
perhaps something like the ditties and saws cuslomaiy with us 
at the summer-solstice festivals. When those tunes were received 
into the Brahmanic cult, teligious texts were chosen far them to 
replace the lay ones, and texts from the Rksamhita wetc selected 
for the purpose. 

A rr ha o logical Researches in India . 

By Dr. J. Burgess, C.I.E. 

Tire absence of any historical literature in India renders the 
scientific survey and delineation of its monuments indispensable 
to the proper study of the national history, as well as of the de- 
velopment of its art and architecture, which bear the clearest 
records of the growth of religions, of manners and customs, of 
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the taste, civilization, and prosperity of its peoples. The collec- 
tion of sufficient and accurate data for such a study, and the 
caieful preservation of the monuments themselves, aie suiely 
manifest duties of an enlightened Government. 

Archaeology, as a depaitment of scientific research, based on a 
gioundwotk of precise knowledge, with fixed principles, and 
excluding everything of a merely speculative natuie, is a science 
of recent giowth, concerned with the logical deduction of the 
histoiy of man and b his arts from the monuments and other woiks 
he has left. This strictly scientific method the author would have 
applied to the Indian surveys. Like all other branches of le- 
search, however, its methods have grown from mateiials collected 
by pioneeis who had not the opportunity of applying or develop - 
ing these methods, and the paper was laigely concerned with the 
liistoiy of these woikers, — the lise of the Asiatic Societies of 
Bengal, Madias, and Great Butain, the services of Jones, the 
Darnells, Dr. Fiancis Buchanan Hamilton, Col. Colin Mackenzie, 
Colebiooke, Sir W. Elliot, J. Piinsep, Kittoe, Lassen, H. H. Wil- 
son, and otlieis. The gieat exponent of scientific Atchmology, 
as applied to Indian monuments, however was the late James 
Feigusson* D.C.L., F.R.S. whose journeys, between 1834 and 
1839. were undet taken with the one object in view, of asccitaimng 
the age and objects of the lock cut monuments of India and 
those of later date. “ Nowheie,” he icmaiked, 1 aie the st>les of 
aiclntectuie so vauous as m India, and nowhere aie the changes 
.so lapid, or follow laws of so fixed a natiuc," and a chiouologicnl 
.uraugement thus becomes palpable to the trained student. Fei- 
gusson’s principles reduce the multifarious details to older, and 
the details confirm the principles ; and it is to him the students of 
Indian antiquities owe the means of checking traditions by easy 
leference to the substantial rccoids to which, in lus woiks and m 
othcis owing much to his inlluence, access is now possible. 1 1 is 
woiks in this department were noticed, and the impulse given to 
reseaich by the translations of Faliian and Hiuen Tsumg, and 
then the author passed on to the oiigin, histoiy, and woik of the 
recent surveys in Noitliein and m Western and Southern India, 
and the publication of the 1 exults so far as they have >et been 
issued ; the materials on hand, howevei, are \ciy considerable 
and most important. A volume by Dr. Fuhrer, edited by Dr. 
Burgess, has just appeared at Calcutta, but he stated that about 
four volumes fiom each of the Miiveys might be produced as 
rapidly as he could cany them tlitough the pi ess, if only Govern- 
ment would sanction the very moderate outlay requu'cd : this it is 
hoped will be done. 

Tne author glanced at the woik done in Epigraphy and the 
advances made since he staited the Indi m Antiquary , ill tough 
its agency, the woik of Mr. Fleet, and his latest attempt to con- 
tinue the Corpus I tisct iptionum Indicant m by the petiodicai 
publication of the Epigraphia Indica ( a copy of which was pre- 
sented at the Congress ) t and winch has been so favourably hailed 
by Continental scholais. 

In 1885 Dr. Burgess succeeded Genei al Sir A. Cunningham, 
Director-General of the Archaeological Surveys in Northern India, 
and set himself the task of the accurate and complete delineation 
of the monuments ; more careful and scientific methods of exca- 
vation ; and the most perfect possible reproductions of inscrip- 
tions, to be deciphered and edited by the best qualified scholars. 
Some of the assistants nominated before he took charge were 
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inefficient, and the want of funds have disappointed otherwise we'l- 
founded expectations* Dr. Burgess retires and the three surveys 
in Upper India can be reduced to one, or rather the five circles for 
all India can be reduced to three, under properly-qualified sur- 
veyors, with one or two specialists for epigrahy — each with a small 
fctafif of native assistants— those in epigraphy being trained to 
scientific work in that branch. 

Native princes may also come to give valuable help in this 
survey, and the wise and munificent patronage of the Maharajas 
of Baroda and Jaypur was specially noticed. 

Asoka’s Thirteenth and Fourteenth Edicts in the Mansehra Version. 

By Professor Dr. G. BiillLER. 

Shortly after my arrival at Stockholm on the occasion of the late Inter- 
national Oiiental Congress, Dr. J. Burgess handed to me a paper-impres- 
sion of a large inscription in North Indian chaiacteis which he had 
xeceived a few days before fiom Mr. Rodgers, the Atchseological Surveyor 
of the Panjab. After a cursory inspection I was able to announce to lum 
that it contained Asoka's thirteenth rock edict and possibly the fourteenth* 
My communication in no way surprised him, and he informed me that the 
impression was the result of a search instituted by his orders for the mis- 
sing portions of the Mansehra version. With his permission I made the 
discovery known at the second meeting of the Aryan Section of the Con- 
gress (see Bulletin No. 8), and gave there leadings of some of the most 
important passages of the thirteenth edict. As eveiy addition to our know- 
ledge of the Asoka inscriptions possesses a considerable interest, I now 
reproduce the remarks made at the meeting, and add some others on points 
which have come out duting a more leisuiely examination of the document. 

The impression measures 4 ft. 6 in. in height. Iis breadth is in the up- 
per pait, down to line 8, about 8 ft 7 in., and in the lower 6 ft. 2 in. It 
contains thirteen lines, slanting upwaids ftom the right to the left. All of 
them are more or less mutilated at the end. In ihe upper ones about sixty 
letters or even moie aie missing, 111 the lower ones about foity. The fiist 
eleven lines and a half contain portions of the thirteenth edict, the latter 
part of the twelfth line and the thirteenth, fragments of the fouiteenth. 
The first legible words of line I aie puha ad him a lad /ns Jut Kalimgcshu y 
which correspond with the beginning of line 2 of the ShahbazgaihS veision. 
It is thus evident that the inscription is mutilated also at the top, and that 
its real first line is missing. In the preset ved portions theie are a good 
many illegible or disfigured letteis, and the appearance of the impression 
shows that the stone has not been polished, but is full of naluial fissures 
and flaws. 

This state of things no doubt diminishes the value of the document. 
Nevertheless, it is by 110 means useless. It confiims a number of leadings 
found hitherto only in single versions, and furnishes, in some passages, in- 
teresting varice lectiones. 

But: from Dr. Burgess's statement regarding the cii cum stances under 
which it was discovered and the impression was taken, I conclude that the 
find may eventually piovc to be still more important, and that we may 
hope to obtain complete copies of the two edicts. The account which Di. 
Burgess has given me is as follows 

At a late visit to Mansehra, during which he took the impressions of 
edicts i.— VIII. and IX.— XII. used for my article in vol. xliii of the |r Zeit- 
schrift der deutschen inorgenlaiidisclien Gesellschaft ” { p. 273 ff.) t be 
noticed that the two inset ibed rocks arc surrounded by a very laige number 
of big. loose boulders, full of natural rents and fissures. It then struck 
him inat the two missing edicts might possibly be incised on one of these. 

owing to the roughness of the stones, the existence of letters might 
“be easily over-looked. As the time of his stay was too limited for a care- 
ful examination of each single boulder, lie asked the Archaeological Sui- 
veyoi* of the Ban jab to uudcilakc the task. Thereupon Mr. Rodgers sent,. 
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in the beginning of the last rams, a naftjpe clerk to Mansehra, with orders 
to institute a strict search. The latter found, after a great deal of 
trouble, a third inscribed stone, which had been removed from its original 
position and had rolled down to a nulla or torrent, overhanging its bank. 
This yielded the impression under notice. As the stone is not in its original 
position, and as the discoverer is not an archaeological expert, it is not at 
all unlikely that there are more letters on it than the impression contains. 
It may be that a portion of the inscription is hidden under the stone, or has 
been overlooked m consequence of the bad condition of the surface. It 
seems to me also very probable, that an impression, taken in sections during 
a more favourable season by a competent archaeologist, will be much moie 
readable than the present one. Under these circumstances I believe it ad- 
visable to wait with an attempt at editing the text, until the stone has been 
examined once mote and a fresh impiession has been taken. But I should 
be ungrateful towards Dr. Burgess and Mr. Aodgeis, if I concluded this 
communication without adding that they have laid all students of Indian 
history under a great obligation by what they have already done. 

On the Phonology and the Vocabulary of the Baited Language . 

By Professor W. Geiger. 

Lassen already recognized Baluci as an Iranian language. Subsequently 
F. Muller and Hubschmann gave a general sketch of its phonology. The 
material, however, available to them was so limited and meagre, that much 
remains yet to be done. Within the last ten years more abundant materials 
for the study of Baluci ha/e become accessible, by which we have been 
enabled to draw a distinction between the dialects within the Baluci 
language {Geiger , Sitzungsberichte der K Bayer. Alcad. cl. WUsensch- 
aften, Philol.-histor. Classe, 1889, 5, 68 ff.) and to deal with gieater preci- 
sion with its phonology and its position wilh regard to the other Iranian 
dialects. 

As regards tho phonology, it is an important fact that the z of the 
A vesta language is never represented by d , as is the case in old- Persian, 
Pahlavi and Model n- Persian , but always by z. Hubschmann still main- 
tained that there was a twofold rcpiesentation, viz. , by d and z. It was 
proved, however, that all the words in which </occuib are loan-woids from 
Modern-Persian. Thus dtl, heart, is the Mod. Pers. while the 

genuine Baluci form is zi? dJ. One might, therefore, assume that Bulucl 
belongs to the group which has hitherto been called the Eastern Iranian. 
When one considers, however, that the Osset, Kurdish, and the dialects of 
Kashan (according to Shukowysky) likewise have the z, it becomes evident 
that the separation into an eastern and a western Iranian group, by reason 
of this phonetic phenomenon, is altogether wrong : d is by no means 
peculiar to all the western dialects, and in fact its area is exceedingly 
limited. 

On the Andcnl Aryan Languages of Asia Minor . 

By Professor P. Karolidis. 

After giving a general sketch of the Asia Minor branch of the Aryan 
family of languages, the lecturer drew attention 10 the meagreness of the 
existing linguistic material and the scantiness of ancient monuments. He 
then shows that Jablonski, Heeren and Adelung were in error in consider- 
ing the river llalys as the boundary between the Semitic and Aryan 
languages, and the Kappadokian as a Syrian or Assyrian tongue. Also 
later researches (Lassen, de Lagarde, Gosche, and others) have suffered 
from the meagreness of material and a certain want of comprehensive- 
ness. The author’s own investigations are based on the following prin- 
ciples : af*er reviewing, sifting and comparing all the statements in the 
ancient writers regarding the descent and affinities of the peoples of Asia 
Minor, he applies the rules of modern linguistics to the definite results 
thus gained, and then draws his final conclusions. There are two ques- 
tions to be considered.— first, what conclusion can with tolerable certainty 
be diawn from an intercomparison of the old traditions concerning the 
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oiigin of the people and languages of Asia Minor? and secondly, what 
materials does modern research offer to us by which to test that question ? 
how far can those materials lie used for scientific investigations ? and 
what final conclusions can be drawn from a combination of these various 
points ? 

On Mr . Flinders Petrie's Discoveries in the Fay am. 

By Miss A. Edwards. 

In the general and final meeting of all tho Sections under the Presi- 
dency of the King at Stockholm, Dr. Cust was permitted to state verbally 
the purport of a communication made to the Egyptian Section by the cele- 
brated Egyptologist, Miss Amelia Edwards, who, though a member of the 
Congress, was unable to attend personally, as she had to embark for New 
Yoik to deliver a course of lectures on Egyptain Exploration in all the 
chief cities of the United States dining the next few months. 

The paper related to tho discovery, in the neighbourhood of Fayiim, in 
Central Egypt, by Mr, Flinders Patrie, of collections of broken pottery 
with alphabetic inscriptions. The dale of this pottery is attributed, 
approximately, on certain independent evidence, to the time of Menepthah, 

King of Egypt at the time of the Exodus, and Osertisiu II. of a much 
older date. YVlien the alphabetic signs me examined, they are found to be 
identical in character with the signs of that famous Grceco- Phoenician 
alphabet, which is the mother of all the alphabets of the world, but in 
less highly developed and therefoie more antique forms. Now the oldest 
pieviously existing specimens of the Giaeco-Phcenician alphabet are the 
.Moabite Stone, about 900 bc., and the sciatchings of their names upon 
the legs of the great statues at Abu Simbul in Upper Egypt by the 
soldiers of Psammetichus about 600 B.c. It will be at once perceived how 
impoitant is a discovery that carries back the use of these alphabetic signs 
to the time of the Exodus, 1490 n C., and far beyond. We may well ho'd 
our bieatli for the time, and wait till this bold theory is accepted by the 
competent authorities of Palaeography. It lias always been a question as 
to the alphabet, in which the two tables of stone were wiitten by Moses, 
as tlieie was no independent evidence of the existence of the Gieeco- 
Phumician alphabet at an earlier date than 900 B.c. U his evidence has 
now been supplied, 

the Geographical Dishibution oj the different Languages oj the Turki 
Branch of the Ut at- Altaic Family of Languages. 

By Dr. K. Cust. 

The lecturer stated that his paper was printed both in the English and 
Get man languages, and widely circulated among scholars, in order that 
some certainty might be attained for the practical purposes of the transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, He went over in detail the different languages 
already known, (1) the Omnanli of the Turkish Empire, (2) the Azeibijani 
or Tians-Caucasian of the Province of Trans-Caucasia in Russia and 
Azerbijan in Persia, (3) the Kazan i spoken in the Basin of the Volga, 

(4) the Chuvash spoken in the Euiopean Provinces of Kazan ami Nijni 
Novgoidd, and the Asiatic Province of Orenburg by half a million, (5) the 
Kumuk spoken on the In orth-west shore of the Caspian Sea, (6) the Trans- 
Caspian. (7) the Central Asian or Khiva, (8) the Kirghiz, (9) the Yaikandi 
(10) the Nogai, (1 1) the Yakut, Until the same exhaustive process was ' 
undertaken in Central Asia by Russian scholars, that has been completed 
m lintisli India and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula by British scholars, no 
finality could be obtained. Dr. Cust called on the Russian scholars to 
proceed on the task which they had so well commenced. lie mentioned 
the names- of the Academician Radloff, Professor Saiemann, Librarian 
of the Russian /Ycftdemy, Professor Uminsky of Kazan, and Professor 
Ustiamoff. He alluded to the meritorious labours of the Rev. Abraham 
Amiikhunians of the British and Foreign Bible Society, stationed at 
Orenburg. 
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Dr. Oust finally insisted on no attempt being made by the State, or by 
a dominant Religion, to rob a tribe of thetr ancestral language the change 
of a people's vernacular must be the result of the involuntary tendencies 
of dawning civilization. 

On the Water sheep in Chinese Accounts from W '. Asia. 

By Piofeasor A. G. ScHibt.Li. 

Professoi G. Schlegel, of the Leyden University, read a paper on the 
8/iu*-yang or Wateisheep in Chinese accounts from Western Asu and the 
Agnus Scythuus 01 vegetable lamb of the Euiopean medi.vv d tiavellcrs ; 
both having been a gieat puzzle to Chineso and Euiopean botanists and 
zoologists. 1 wo yeais ago Mi. Heiny Lee wiote a \eiy interesting book 
m ordei to piove that by the vegetable lamb nothing else was meant but 
the cotton plant, Mr Schlegel, howevei, showed t! at although tho 
waterslieep of tho Chinese accounts piesented the gieaiest analogy with 
the vegetable lamb, the fomici still exhibited many featuies incompatible 
with the giowtli of the cotton plant. lie theiefoie suggested that the 
legend of sheep giow mg out of the giound like plants, took its origin in 
miscellaneous notices of the way of training camels in Persia, combined 
with tho way of glowing the cotton plant and butihciing the bung sheep 
in order to get the wool of the unborn lamb, of which the so called As* 
ti tkan wool is piepaied. 

Ill l'eisia the young camels me kept dui mg a long penod iftei then 
biith in a kneeling position, with the hgs tied down under the belly, in 
older to accustom them afteiwauls to kiu el befoie being loaded, lhey 
aic guarded against the wolves and other 1 ipacious animals by a ciicular 
01 square enclosuie 01 wall, piesenting to the looker-on at a distance the 
aspect of a held in which sheep urow out of the giound. 

As is well known, the finest stuff-, in Persia aie w )ven fiom the hail of 
the camtl ; and it is the^e stuffs which wcie impelled at a veiy eaily 
penod into Chun, undo the name ot Hai-si-pu, " cloth of the Western 
count! lcs,” 01 rt cloth of the down cf the Wateisheep.” 

The Tomb In scuff ions on the Upper Yenisei. 
lly Piofe^s »r O. Donnfr. 

The first who duected the attention of sav mts to cci tain peculi.it in* 
scuptions on anuent tombs on tlie banks of the nvei Venisei was the 
Swedish oifieei Stiahlenbug, who was taken pusnnei at 1 ’olLiva m 1709 
and tianspoitcd to bibena ilieie lie made himself acquainted with the 
country and its population, and after his return fiom captivity elaboiated 
a valuable descnptiun of the northern and eastern porn >ns of hurope and 
Asia, which was published 111 17 ?o f and c nitamed tntu aha the pictures 
of two tombstones with inscriptions in a language and alphibet altogether 
unknown. Later on scveial otheis of the same kind were published by 
Pallas and Klaproth and some Russian savants, without, however, a 
sufficient clue to that interesting script having been discovered. In 1877 
thf chemist Martinow founded a natural hist< *y museum at Minusinsk, 
and from that date several more tombstones covered with that kind of 
writing wete collected, so that at present the number of them is eight. 

On the banks of the Yenisei numerous bronze objects have been found 
in tombs ; they differ in form fiom those found in other parts, and prove 
the existence of an Altaic bronze ago. In many respects a connection is 
traceable between these and the bronze objects found in the neighbouthood 
of Pcim, by means of which the Finnic tribes are brought into contact with 
the A'taic bionze age. The Finnish Aichseological Society at llelsingfois 
thereupon resolved to send, during the last three summers, expeditions 
to Siberia under the State Archaeologist, Professor Aspelin, to take trust- 
w 01 thy copies of the inscriptions, those previously published not b$JjMf-’ 
<ufticietitly accurate. In two summers the expedition took Jfc-ceprbs^and 
these have now been published for the Congress* 
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Even in the last century people were struck with the European apP«w- 
‘ gnce of the inscriptions, as well as with the resemblance of some of the 
letters to the runes, and they gave them this very name. In the op|® 
of the learned Tychsen (1786) this script had to be connected with the old 
Greek form four or five hundred years before Christ, when it was su 11 
written from right to left. A. Rdrausat attributed it to the people called 
U-suu by the Chinese, Klaproth and Castren to the Kirgiz, while ^adrint- 
sev, Klements and Radloff consider the inscriptions to be older ‘“an tne 
Jlakases and os consequently belonging to pre-Christian times. 
summer a Chinese coin of the Emperor Vou-tsoung (841-6 a.d.) of the 
Tang Dynasty was found, on the smooth side _ of which two wordsi 
Siberian characters were engraved. Similar coins, those 

characters, have been discovered in great numbers, most of tb **" ,,5" K 
to the same century, several of the seventh, and one of the year 110 B.C. 
This proves that the Yenisei alphabet must still have been in use about the 
middle of the ninth century. The bronze age, however, represented by 
it reaches far back into the preceding time for many centuries. 

The writing presents some eighty different shapes or characters. In its 
exterior arrangement the script agrees with that in vogue among the non- 
Semitic tribes in Asia Minor and Greece about four or five centuries befoie 
Christ. An examination of the characters leads up to the same result, 
there being coi responding forms to most of them in the alphabets of Asia 
Minor derived from the Greek system of writing. It is more eBpeeially the 
Dycian and Karian alphabets which present most analogies. Among the 
characters which differ from these, we note several which agree with similar 
ones in the Egyptian syllabary. There occurs also a form, which to all 
outward appearance has its exact counterpart only m the A^oka al P ha h®^ 
Taking all these circumstances together, we can well understa nd “° 

this script has come to be compared to the northern runes or the lbenan 

writing. Among the words, an interpretation of which l believe I Have 

found, is abagha , which occurs several times m five inscriptions. But im* 
word happens to occur, not only in Mongol, but also in Yak ^» * 

meaning of ‘ uncle/ • father’s brother" It will, therefore, be necessary 
for us to await further attempts at decipherments as to language and script. 
The revision of the inscriptions on the basis of the new impressions taken 
by the members of the expedition last summer, will no doubt greatly con- 
tiibute to facilitate this work. 

On the Language and Customs of the People of Hunza. 

By Dr. Leitner. 

The Hunza language, Dr. Lietner pointed out, is one of a class in which 
nouns can only be conceived of in connection witha possessive P*on ” * 
There “, 4 , no abstract word for “ head," •« w fe,” “house/' but there 
are separate words for “my head /’“ his wife,” “ our house,’ etc He 
drew attention to the important results to be derived from a P bl '° 1 °^a_ l 
analysis of this language, for which ample materials will .shortly ^be avail 
able The Hunzas are Muhammadans only by name ; witches and . 
play a prominent part in their social and administrative arran R*™?“* ’ 
Most Hunzas are Mulais, and their head is Prince Aga Khan ofBombay 
Thev are connected with the Druses of the Lebanon. Their sacred dook 
is tL kaiam-iipir, of the contents of which the lecturer gave some 
interesting specimens. 

On the Linguistic Position of the Languages of Australia. 

By Dr. H. Schnorr von Carolspeld. 

The languages of the Australian continent have hitherto been either 
considered as isolated, or they have been classed with certain African, wit 
the Dravidion, and recently also with the Kolanan languages. It is not 

* Resent purpose td discuss these various hypotheses, as they do not rest 

r i»|.|j, nil - not affected by the following exposition. The 

Ausiralian languages and 
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those of New Guinea and the Melanesian dialects has hitherto been ■ 
stdered as erroneous on account of the contrast subsitting between 
groups as to the formation of words, the former generally using suffixes for 
that purpose, while the latter use prefixes. That contrast, however, need by 
no means have been an original one, but may in both groups have been 
evolved in the course of their historical development. The greater, there- 
fore, is the significance that must be attributed to the numerous coincidences 
in the vocabulary which can be proved in both groups. 

In another of the meetings Dr. Ginsburgh described the features and 
characteristics of the New u Massoretico- Critical Text of the Hebrew Old 
Testament,” and Dr. Bullinger presented each member of the section with 
a specimen copy of the first sixteen pages. Nearly two hundred of these 
were thus distnbuted. One was specially prepared for presentation to the 
King, which he graciously accepted. Great interest was manifested by all 
the members piesent, and some of the greatest savants took part in most 
friendly criticism. 

A shoit statement was made by M. Cordier, of a paper on “ Central 
Asia,’' by M. Nocentini, which will shortly appear in the columns 
of the Revista Eutopa , or the Journal oj the Italian Asiatic Society. 

The paper gives an account of the travels of M. Nissi, who was 
Japanese Munster in Russia, in Central Asia. M. Nissi left St. Peters- 
burghtin 1880, and went via Orenburgh, Tashkend, Samarcand, Kho- 
kand, Kuldja, and so on, through biberiA, reaching Tokio in 1881 The 
journey may, perhaps, be compared with that of Tu Li-Shen, a Chinese 
diplomate, who, in 1712, went fiom Peking to the Caspian &ea M. Cor- 
dier then read a paper on the *• Histoiy of the Swedish Company in the 
East in the Eighteenth Centuiy,” from a brochuie he has recently pub- 
lished on the subject. The story was a veiy interesting one, though very 
unfortunate foi the Swedish adventurers who took pait in it, as they were 
considerably despoiled by both the English and the French Companies in 
* India. It showed, likewise, that England has something to thank Sweden 
for in obtaining a hold on India. M. Boell then gave a short discourse 
on the Chinese woid “ Shang-ti,” which has been the cause of so much 
wrangling as to whether it means God as we know tho term, lie was of 
opinion that the real word to represent the God of Christian nations was 
“ Tien-ti,*' an opinion which was shaied by Professor Schlegel and M. 
Cordier. It will be lemembered that the Pope, by a bull, accepted bhang- 
u fiom the Roman Catholics as the equivalent of God ; amongst Protestant 
missionaiiC'i the term to be used still forms the arena of much contioversy. 

M. Boell lead a Paper on the Transliteration of Chinese Woids,” which 
differs some u li it fiom the system now generally in vogue. Professots 
< ordicr and bdilogel took exception to the speaker’s views and were 111 
favour of bn Thomas Wade’s ouhography. 

Dr. Harlowick of Warsaw, read a paper on “ System and 
Method in Mythological Inquiries for the grouping of facts." 
Mythology is but a primitive philosophy, and if this fact be 
admitted, certain consequences will follow, and facts should be 
arranged in mythology as in philosophy. He considered that 
this had not been attended to in existing treatises. Dr. Hun* 

. faloy of Buda-Pest read an interesting paper on the Gypsies 
of Hungary and Transylvania. They arrived in Hungary in 
the year 1417, and their language retains traces of the country • 
whence they came ; they are still partly nomad, and have 
resisted all attempts of the Government to control them ; 
phrenologically they shew indications of an Egyptuu^pgMf’'* 
but their language points to India, _ ■ "" 

M. dc Tsaguclli described his visit to the convents of Mt. 
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' Jfit* and Mt Athos, and the manuscripts which he managed to 
®ppe, dating as far back as the eighth century of the Chris- 
era, on papyrus, parchment and paper. He particularly 
Alluded to MSS. in the Georgian language. He brought home 
copies of forty inscriptions, and copies of wall paintings. Prof. 
Van der Lith of Leyden made a communication on the subject 
of a book lately published by him known as the Kitab ajaib al 
Hind, “ the Book of the Marvels of India.” It contains ac- 
counts of Arab and Persian navigators of about 1,000 A. D. 
which have an interest to the students of ancient geography. 
They are full of what are known as “ Travellers' Stories.” 

Professor Halcry of Paris gave an account of the state of 
Palestine previous to the Hebrew immigration. A few years' 
ago this was a sealed book, but the late discoveries of Egyptian 
and Assyrian tablets, have let an unexpected light into the 
circumstances of the unhappy province of Syria, which was 
situated betwixt these kingdoms. It is more than probable 
that the Philistines were Egyptians settled on the Mediterra- 
nean coast, and deriving their strength from Egypt. 

Professor Amslineau of Paris made an important communi- 
cation on the subject of the transcription of hieroglyphics into 
Roman characters. He spoke also upon the Inscriptions of 
Wadi Hamamat, and the Poetical Remains of the Copts. The 
authois wcic Christian, but made use of old Egyptian models. 

The Rev. Abraham Amirkhatiianz gave an interesting 
account of the characteristics of the Central Asia, or Uzbeck 
furm of the great Turki language. His residence at Orenberg 
under a sentence of exile from the Russian Government, 
had enabled him to study this language with 'a view of 
translating the Holy Scriptures into it. He is an agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, an Armenian by origin, 
but a Protestant educated at the Basel College. 

The above account docs not pretend to be exhaustive : such 
as it is, it has been gleaned from English, French, and German 
accounts of the congress in anticipation of the official report, 
which will appear in due time. Some communications which 
are not noticed were on purely scholastic subjects, others brief 
notices of books. It may be gathered that the business laid 
before the congress was worthy of the Assembly, but unfortu- 
nately there was not sufficient room for discussion and ex- 
change of thought, which is of the essence of a good confer- 
ence of competent critics. The great desire was to let the 
unfortunate authors have a chance of delivering their message 
before the hour came for a start to some place of amusement. 

—In fact, s ome indignant members refused to read their papers, 
i y by the General Secretary, that he could only 
spare them ten mitmte 5 "to^&filope a subject which required a 
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much longer time. This is but another instance of the straH 
unsympathetic whip held over the members from the first to 
last hour, and which some independent scholars will not run (|H 
risk of incurring again. Some celebrated men, as alreacH 
notified, were absent from private reasons : it is possible tha^ 
they may have forwarded" communications, which will appear 
in the official report. 

As mentioned above, a day and a half was consumed in 
unprofitable utterances in different languages, unintelligible to 
the majority of those who had the misfortune of being present. 

His Majesty the King closed the congress (as far as he was 
concerned, for he did not go to Christiania) with a neat oration 
5n the Latin language. Whatever his Majesty did or said 
was kindly, well conceived, perhaps rather poetic and digni- 
fied : I give the very words : — 

41 Hoc octavo Congressu orientalium scicntiarum et linguarum 
u nunc Holmke 'Stockholm) clandcndo, justum ct sequum cen- 
“ seo vobis omnibus, illustrissium hospites, examino gratias 
u optimas.agerc non meo solum nomine, sed etiam civium meorum 
il omnium, qui hie adsunt, ob dies memorabiles inter omnes hie 
,£ pera:tos. quorum tantoc partes ipsi fuistis : necnon omnia quae 
“bona, fausta, ac felicia sint, vobis in fortunum optare votis 
“ mpis sinceris, fervidisque. Valcte ! Dixi ! ! " 

* And so the congicss at Stockholm ended : the minds of 
the members of the congress were much divided on some 
subjects, but on this one point they were united to a man, via,, 
a feeling of respect and admiration and gratitude to Ilis Majesty. 
I had the honour on the following Monday, of a private 
interview with both their Majesties for the purpose of presenting 
to the Queen a copy of the Holy Scriptures forwarded by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, in return for the great 
kindness and inteiest always manifested by their Majesties in 
the distribution of the Bible in the different languages of 
.their kingdom. 

The final dinner of the assembled congress, exceeding four 
hundred, took place in the evening at the Grand Hotel. The 
General Secretary, Count Landbcrg pafJ the entire expense : 
each guest had a menu, prepared at great cost, in ' nineteen 
languages, consisting of poems composed by different scholars 
•in praise of different viands : in Egyptian, Akkadian, Assyrian, 
Sanscrit, Syriac, Arabic, Chinese, Ethiopian, Malay, Hebrew, 
Manchce, Javanese, Turkish, Copt, Himyarite, Bihari, Japanese, 
Jagotai-Turki, German. This was a fair type of the whole 
congress, costly, showy, unscientific, where everything was done 
to attract uncritical admiration and wonder, ratherthaj 
science and research. Owing to the immsme^umber, there 
was rather a scramble, and later at night, the whole body went 
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M/w* two special trains to Christiania, where there were three 
gftditional days of banquetting, and life at Stockholm became 
r enable to those who wisely went no further, 
d * I now come to the last sub-division of my narrative, the 
Sinister outlook for the future. In his opening address Count 
Landberg uttered words which escaped notice at the time : 

M J’ aurai T honneur de vous exposer plus en detail a Chris- 
M tiania le genre de la nouvelle direction, qu'il faudrait selon 
* ntoi donner a nos Congres. *' In fact he had the conceit 
to propose to fashion all future congresses after his ideal : 
on the last day of the congress at Stockholm, his plan was 
brought forward, bitterly opposed, and the matter deferred till, 
the last day at Christiania. At that place he was again out- 
voted, and, as no application from any other country had 
been received, a Committee was appointed, consisting of four 
surviving Presidents of past congresses, whose duty it was to 
coopt an additional four to represent the eight countries of 
France, Great Britain, Russia, Italy, Germany, Leyden, Austria, 
and Sweden. As there was only a dummy President of 
the Sweden Congress, the Chief Sccietary was elected to 
represent that congress. Unfortunately Baron von Kremer, 
the much respected President of the Vienna Congress, died, 
thus reducing the number from four to three, and no step® up 
to January 1890 have been taken to coopt the additional 
members. Deep dissatisfaction was aroused in France and 
Great Britain : rumours were circulated that Count Landberg 
wished to have the next congress at Constantinople or Cairo, 
at which last place lie was the Swedish Consul-General. It 
was reported that an Institute was to be formed, of which 
King Oscar was to be perpetual patron, and Count Landberg 
perpetual Secretary, and that their duty would be to decide 
who was, and who ?uas not a scholar, worthy of admission 
to membership of the congress. The Royal Asiatic Society 
addressed the Committee of the Swedish Congress, begging 
that a representative of Great Britain might’ be added to the 
Committee above alluded to, with whom would rest the date 
and place of the next congress. 

To hold a congress in a period less than three years would 
be very undesirable : a term of four or five years would be 
more suitable# To hold the congress beyond the limits of 
Christian Europe, or at Washington, or Constantinople, or 
Cairo, would effectually exclude the army of poor, but earn- 
est students, whose presence is so important. In Europe, 
Lisbon, Madrid, Geneva, Munich and Leipzig, would be most 
old , simple and severe methods were returned 
to. Failingtius, riief€fcd&_n.o w choice but to return to the old 
rota of the eight capitals Kvhicft have already received the 
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congress. To Paris, no German scholar would willingly resoM 
In London there will be great difficulties. There is no doufaJ 
a necessity to exclude outsiders, but when it becomes knowq 
to that class, that there is nothing to eat, and no special trains 
and garden parties, they will not present themselves : at any 
rate a Committee of selection in each country should be trusted 
with the duty of issuing the tickets, and some general de- 
finition of what constituted a fitness for membership might 
be formulated for their guidance : students, scholarly men, and 
men interested in oriental subjects, though not themselves 
scholars, should not be excluded. Perhaps, on the Continent, the 
. prpfessional element is too strong, and the general public in- 
sufficiently represented, 


Januaiy /Spo. 


Robert Cust. 









